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FOREWORD 



On February 2-3, 2000, theU.S. Army War College, the 
Triangle Institute for Security Studies, and the Duke 
University Center for Law, Ethics, and National Security 
co-sponsored a conference in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The conference examined transnational threats, including 
terrorism involving weapons of mass destruction, cyber 
threats to the national infrastructure, and international 
organized crime.Thegoal was to evaluatethe seriousness of 
such threats and discuss strategies for dealing with them. 

I n parti cul ar, the conference sought to address the questi on 
of how military and law enforcement could blend their 
strategies to better counter transnational threats. A 
secondary purpose was to clarify the role of the military in 
meeting challenges that transcend national borders and 
threaten our national interests. 

Thisbook highlights some ofthemain issues and themes 
that ran through the conference. After looking at the 
various threats and undertaking a risk assessment, the 
book considers theuniqueaspectsoftransnational threats, 
and then identifies the key challenges facing the United 
States, paying particular attention to the role of the 
military. To conclude, the book discusses some of the steps 
that should be taken to secure ourselves against 
transnational threats. The Strategic Studies Institute is 
pleased to publish this volume as a contribution to the 
debate on important national security issues. 



DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE,] R. 
Director 

Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 
Carolyn W. Pumphrey 

On February 2-3, 2000, theU.S. Army War College, the 
Triangle Institute for Security Studies, and the Duke 
University Center for Law, Ethics, and National Security 
cosponsored a conference in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The conference examined transnational threats, including 
terrorism involving weapons of mass destruction (WMD), 
cyber threats to the national infrastructure, and 
international organized crime.Thegoal wastoevaluatethe 
seriousness of such threats and discuss strategies for 
dealing with them. I n particular, the conference sought to 
address the question of how military and law enforcement 
could blend their strategies to better counter transnational 
threats. A secondary purpose, as noted by Major General 
Robert H. Scales, J r., at the start of the meeting, was to 
clarify the role of the military in meeting challenges that 
transcend national borders and threaten our national 
i nterests. 

T ransnational threats are major security threats for the 
21st century. They arecharacterized by their global nature, 
which means, by definition, that thesethreats straddle both 
the domestic and foreign spheres. Whereas responsibility 
for U.S. national security threats in the past clearly 
belonged to the military and responsibility for domestic 
security belonged to law enforcement, these clear-cut 
divisions no longer exist. This poses some profound 
constitutional and security challenges. On the one hand, 
institutions that have developed separately must now learn 
to work closely together and to blend their strategies in 
order to ensure our nation's security. On theother hand, the 
division of military and law enforcement functions is closely 
linked to the preservation of our liberties, and the task of 
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merging them is fraught with hazards. In the very act of 
preservi ng our security, weruntherisk of forfeit i ng some of 
our liberties. Blending law enforcement and the military is 
thus a vital but dangerous balancing act. 

This introduction will synthesize some of the main 
fi ndi ngs of the conference partici pants and attendees. After 
looking at the various threats and undertaking a risk 
assessment, we will consider the unique aspects of 
transnational threats. We will then identify the key 
challenges facing the United States, paying particular 
attention to the role of the military. To conclude, we will 
discuss some of the steps that should be taken to secure 
ourselves against transnational threats. 

A Threat Assessment. 

Our starting point must betoevaluatethenatureofthe 
threats we face. Only when we understand what is at stake 
can we determi ne what we can put at ri sk. 

Terrorism entails the use of psychological warfare to 
achieve political goals. The perpetrator of an act of 
terrorism lacks the legitimacy of a nation-state or other 
recognized political entity. Terrorism is thus usually 
(though not inevitably) classified as a crime. Contemporary 
terrorist networks typically are not state-sponsored. A 
number of terrorist acts have been perpetrated by sub-state 
groups, and individual terrorism is alsoa potential problem. 
T he a i ms a n d obj ect i ves of contempora ry ter ror i sts a re often 
unclear. In part, this is the result of deliberate policy on 
their part; anonymity enables them tocapitalizeon thefear 
and alarm generated by their violence. Their organizations 
arealsofar more amorphous than was typical oftraditional 
terrorist groups, making them harder to retaliate against 
than in the past. 

Terrorists today have a frightening capability in that 
they can now get access to (or manufacture) nuclear, 
biological, and chemical WMD. In the estimation of Bruce 
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Hoffman, they are not likely to resort to the use of such 
weapons for a variety of reasons. I n part, it is because such 
weapons cost a I otto acquire, test, and manage. I n part, it is 
because terrorists can achieve their goals just as effectively 
byusingmoretraditional wea pon s. T h ey mu st a I so con si der 
the possibility that they will alienate public sympathy if 
they inflict massive casualties. Hoffman argues that the 
more likely threat may come from an unconventional 
chemical, biological, or radiological weapon built on a 
del i berately smal I seal e. Such an attack woul d generate] ust 
the right amount of alarm and fear to serve the purposes of 
the terrorists. 

Given these realities, the threat of terrorism involving 
WMD is, in Hoffman's view, less than generally assumed. 
While rapid technological innovation and opposition to 
perceived U.S. hegemony suggest that future terrorist use 
ofWMD cannot be precluded, his estimate isthatthethreat 
is currently somewhat exaggerated. H is assessment is not, 
it should be noted, fully shared by commentators] effrey 
Addicott and Victor Utgoff. In their estimation, remote 
though it may be, the mere chance that such a catastrophic 
incident might take place, makes terrorism by WMD a 
threat of considerable magnitude. 

Cyber threats come in two varieties: information 
warfare and cyber-crime. Both threats are directed against 
the U.S. information infrastructure. The distinction 
between the two types derives from the intent of the 
perpetrator. I f the attacks are carried out with the i ntent to 
disrupt or undermine the government, they constitute war. 

I f, by contrast, they are carried out for reasons of personal or 
organizational gain, they are crimes. 

Dan Kuehl and commentators Richard Marshall and 
Phillip Lacombe all stressed the seriousness of these 
threats. The national information infrastructure is of 
critical and growing importance to American economic 
strength, political vitality, national will, and military 
power. Cyber attacks, especially if they take place in the 
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context of more conventional military hostilities directed 
against the United States, have the potential to do 
enormous damage. Cyber crimes, too, can be immensely 
costly. Even if a hacker is penetrating systems for 
amusement rather than out of deliberate malice, the 
damage can be considerable. Our increasing dependence on 
cyberspace makes the United States vulnerable, especially 
as the pri vatesector owns and control s much of the medi um. 
Wearealsoat risk because weawoketothethreat relatively 
late, becausetechnology ischangingata paceunmatched in 
earlier times, and because the environment is a new one. 
The revolutionary new environment obliges the United 
States to revise many of our traditional paradigms before 
we can develop effective strategies. As a result, we find 
ourselves less well prepared to deal with thesethreats than 
with many others. 

Organized crime is defined by Phil Williams as the 
continuation of business by criminal means. It is 
characterized by association for criminal purposes, 
corruption, and violence. The international criminal 
organizations of today are larger in size, scope, and power 
than those of earlier times. Their composition is 
increasingly multi-ethnic, and the criminals areshowing a 
growing ability to cooperate among themselves. Many 
organizations have tremendous resources. They have 
tapped into the new opportunities presented by the 
internationalization of trade, finance, and communication. 
They are adaptable and flexible. They show an ability to 
exploit states in direct relationship to their vulnerabilities 
and have a flair for minimizing the risks to themselves. 

From the standpoint of the United States, we are not, in 
Phil Williams' estimate, in direct danger. Organized crime 
thrives best wherethe state is weak and corrupt; theU nited 
States serves rather as a host-state, i.e., a statewhich offers 
good markets. Inasmuch as the intention of organized 
criminals is to exploit and manipulate the United States 
rather than destroy it, thethreat is I i mited. AsTom F uentes 
puts it, it is not in the interest of a leech to kill the blood 
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donor. But the threat is certainly not one that can be 
ignored. Organized crime threatens the stability of 
strategi cal ly i mportant states by i nstigati ng corrupt! on and 
eroding, if not supplanting, legitimategovernments.This is 
no mean threat when wearedeal i ng with states I i kethoseof 
theformer Soviet U nion that have a nuclear capabi lity. And 
t h e prof i ts from or ga n i zed cr i me ca n a I so be u sed to ba n k r ol I 
other dangerous groups, including terrorists. Finally, as 
both James McDonough and William Olson emphasize, 
drug trafficking in this country exacts an immense human 
and financial toll. 

Two features shared by all of thesethreats significantly 
add to the risk they pose. On the one hand, they are 
transnational and, on the other hand, they are products of 
the information age. These characteristics enhance their 
capabilities, obscure their intentions, and increase our 
vulnerabilities. 

Information age technologies provide organized 
criminals, hackers, and other enemies with all the 
advantages that the rest of us also enjoy, i ncl udi ng greater 
organizational flexibility and the ability to hide. The 
transnational nature of the threat creates jurisdictional 
complications which play into the hands of our enemies, 
permitting them to escape from justice, put their money in 
safekeeping, and minimize the risk to themselves in a 
variety of ways. The intentions of the perpetrators of 
transnational threatsarealsohardertodeterminethan has 
typically been true. While the reasons for this are complex, 
one explanation lies in the anonymity offered by the 
Internet. This complicates our task because until we know 
what harm is intended us, it is hard for us to accurately 
measure the threat or choose the appropriate response. 
Open access to information provided by the new electronic 
en vi ron ment has eroded some of the rel ati ve advantages the 
United States once enjoyed as a result of our effective 
intelligence-gathering capabilities. We also find ourselves 
handicapped because we are currently organized to deal 
with threats that clearly emanate from foreign or domestic 
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enemies. We are also conceptually oriented towards a 
different kind of operational environment. 

If the peculiar nature of transnational threats emerged 
clearly from conference discussions, so, too, did the absence 
of real consensus as to which pose the most serious risks. 
This in and of itself issomethingof a problem sincewedonot 
have infinite resources to apply to the problem. As Bruce 
Hoffman noted, we are in danger of miscalculating danger. 
We risk either needlessly eroding our liberties or wasting 
valuable resources. 

Challenges. 

Balancing Security and Liberty. The heart of the 
challenge that faces us is how to deal with transnational 
threats and still preserve our liberties. Transnational 
threats are characterized by their global nature. They pose 
both unique security problems and profound constitutional 
challenges. A variety of protections exist in the United 
States that have historically prevented the growth of 
"tyranny." Protection of privacy and clear limits to military 
authority are among the most cherished of our liberties. 
However, in theface of transnational threats, these liberties 
sometimes seem to tie our hands. Werewe less protective of 
our privacy, we might be better able to track our enemies; 
we might, for example, be ableto conduct survei I lance using 
electronic means. This, however, would bring us closer to a 
world dominated by an Orwellian Big Brother. Again, we 
fear to use the military to counter the terrorist threat 
because we fear that this might lead to the loss of civilian 
control of the mi I itary. And yet the mi I itary i s perhaps best 
equipped financially, organizationally, and strategically to 
minimize the consequences of a terrorist attack. We face, 
t h at i s, a t wofol d t h r eat . I f we u n der est i mate t h e t h r eats, we 
run the risk of serious, even catastrophic danger. If we 
overestimate them, we run the risk of sacrificing our 
liberties. If we are anything I ess than rational and objective 
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in our cost/benefit analysis, we may end up doing more 
harm than good. 

This is not to say that preservation of liberties and 
maintenance of our security are incompatible. As Elizabeth 
Rindskopf-Parker stresses, the historical record makes it 
clear that it ispossi bletofind a balance between the need for 
security and the need for protection. Not all of the limits 
that constrain us, moreover, are writ in stone. Some are 
products of recent ti mes and specif! c ci rcumstances, and can 
be circumvented. Provided that we understand the 
purposes behind our laws and remain truetothem, we can 
adapt ourselves to the new circumstances. 

Coming to Terms with a New Environment. The second 
major challenge of our time is how to cope with a new 
operational environment. We must move swiftly to adapt 
our institutions to the needs of the day. We are not really 
organized to deal with transnational threats. Nor do we 
havea doctrinethat reflectstherealities of today's threats. 
U.S. national defense bears the imprint of the industrial 
era, when technologies were far less complex and when 
nation-states and clearly defined national boundaries were 
the hal I mark of pol itical I ife. Thespeed with which we move, 
develop technologies, formulate plans, or anything else, is 
geared to slower times. Mechanisms that once served to 
resolve conflict, gather information, or use force are now 
outdated. One might think hereof diplomatic frameworks, 
procedures, and protocols developed in an era of sovereign 
states, of i ntel I i gence-gatheri ng organ! zati ons structured to 
meet the needs ofthe Cold War, or of education and training 
desi gned toequ I p I eadersfor warfare i n the I ndustri al age. 

The very way we conceptualize is out of date. We are 
culturally unprepared to see attacks on information 
systems as probi ems i n the same I eague as attacks i n vol vi ng 
thepulsation of violence. Much ofour vocabulary is obsolete. 
Traditional definitions do not fit the realities of conflict in 
the information age. War, for example, traditionally has 
been understood as armed and violent conflict between 
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political entities. An essential ingredient is believed to be 
force or the pulsation of violence. Under international law, 
war is legitimate only if it is fought defensively, that is, in 
response to an attack. In the information age, however, we 
may suffer catastrophic damage from "attacks" that do not 
involve the use of force. If we do not know and have not 
clearly articulated what does or not constitute an attack, 
how can we respond in an appropriatefashion? At the very 
least, an absence of clear doctrine and definitions prevents 
us from acting with assurance and consistency. 

Uncomfortable Partnerships. This point closely 
correlates to the previous one. The changing nature of 
transnational threats has made it imperative that we 
achieve greater cooperation at many levels— national and 
local, national and international, military and law 
enforcement, private and public. Central to the theme of 
this conference is the need to blend law enforcement and 
military strategies. The control of our communication 
networks by the private sector means that it must be a 
partner in our national defense. Similarly, cooperation 
between nations is vital if we are to cope with threats that, 
by definition, cross borders. 

The challenge stems from the fact that, for a variety of 
reasons, such cooperation is fraught with difficulties. For 
onething, it goes against the grain. Business is wary of an 
alliance with government, fearing that it will lead to 
regulation or to loss of profits. The American public is 
traditionally mistrustful of government; as Richard 
Marshall points out, the average citizen would rather let an 
American company intrude into its computer systems than 
any of the Federal agencies, even though the latter are far 
morecareful I y monitored. I ntelligenceand law enforcement 
agenci es have a hi story of rival ry and very di sti net cu Itures. 
Their processes do not work the same way, making the 
development ofjoint strategies quitediffi cult. I n particular, 
they answer to different authorities and use their 
information in different ways. Law enforcement is 
primarily interested in prosecution, whereas the goal of 
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intelligence is to collect information in order to preempt 
threats. Additionally, many of the barriers that exist 
between agencies are the result of carefully thought out 
legal considerations and should be dismantled only with 
caution. As for international cooperation, this is made 
tricky by the fact that our bedfellows are not always 
long-standing friends. Moreover, international law is still in 
its infancy, and working with an infinite number of laws and 
jurisdictions at the least complicates the task of joint 
operations. 

Whilethesearecertainly challenging problems, they are 
not insurmountable. The uneasy nature of the partnerships 
stems in part from the fact that different communities do 
not understand one another very well; as Elizabeth 
Rindskopf-Parker points out, they are sometimes more 
suspicious of one another than is warranted. Familiarity 
may breed respect. On a slightly different note, we should 
not forget that culture is formed and what has been formed 
can bereformed or unformed. Ifweexamineour institutions 
and work out whythingsarethewaytheyare, we can safely 
modifythoseaspectsthat are not logical. When dealing with 
the busi ness worl d the government has leverage; the safety 
of our networks is clearly of critical importance to their 
well-being. And we should never forget that for many 
companies, government is their biggest consumer. As to 
working with the international community, it should be 
noted that if there are obstacles in our way, therearealsoa 
number of factors whi ch shoul d fad I itateour task. F i rst and 
foremost is the fact that almost all stand to benefit by the 
elimination of transnational threats. 

Resources. Resource limits pose yet another challenge. 
Our armed services, as J effrey Addicott emphasizes, are 
already stretched thin by their existing missions. The 
United States must deal with transnational threats, which 
are widely dispersed. Wealsofacea rather different kind of 
shortage. Our national security very much depends on 
getting access to the finest technological minds of the day, 
but competiti on with the busi ness sector has I ed to a brai n 
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drain from the public to the private sector. Our financial 
resources are similarly strained. Some organized criminal 
groups in particular are extraordinarily wealthy. William 
Olson notes that drug traffickers earn more every year than 
the U nited States spends on all of its counter drug efforts. 
The annual income of these and other criminal 
organizations is frequently greater than that of many 
governments around the world. 

Our challenge is to find ways to use our existing 
resources wisely, minimizing waste and duplication of 
effort, and balancing all our disparate needs. The American 
public, ironically, may complicatethistask. William Natter 
and Bruce Hoffman both address this issue. Our 
government is responsive to public demands. The public is, 
however, often reactive and emotional. It seems to have 
overreacted to the terrorist threat and quite possibly 
under-reacted to the cyber threat. When sufficiently 
aroused, publicopinion can put pressureon thegovernment 
to allocate resources in ways that are not necessarily 
balanced. We must find ways both to evaluate threats in a 
sober and logical manner and to accommodate, but not 
manipulate, the publicfears. 

The Role of the Military. 

One of the goals of the conference was to consider what 
role the military should play in the struggle against 
transnational threats. As already noted, the ambiguities of 
the situation stem from the fact that transnational threats 
are neither uniquely foreign nor domestic. Terrorism 
always treads a fine line between crime and war. 
I nternati onal organ! zed cri me i s sti 1 1 1 argely a I aw and order 
problem as far as the United States is concerned, but 
indirectly touches on issues of national security. 
Information warfare and cyber terrorism are even more 
nebulous since they do not involve the use of force as this 
term is classically understood. But because of what a cyber 
attack can do to our national security, it often seems more 
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like an act of war than a crime. In all cases, moreover, 
jurisdictional and geographic boundaries are crossed by 
perpetrators of the threats, and networks operate both 
within and outside the United States. 

H ow ext ensivetheroleof the military should be is cl early 
a matter of debate. F or a number of reasons, many feel that 
the responsibilities for transnational threats should not 
rest primarily with our armed forces. Phil Williams makes 
the point that force is often "a blunt instrument"— too blunt 
to use against criminal organizations which are businesses 
and which should be hit where businesses can be hurt most 
(in their purses). Military organizations, moreover, are 
organized hierarchically and, as such, arenot well suited to 
dealing with networks. SpikeBowman makes the point that 
the use of force (as for example the launching of missiles 
against Afghanistan) is a narrow way to respond to a 
problem and not particularly useful against such dispersed 
threats. H e also points out that the use of force is not li kely 
to be uni versal ly acceptabi e i n the i nternational community 
and thus is not going to carry the weight of other solutions. 
J effrey Addicott raises a quite different concern: the 
mi I itary forces of the U nited States are currently overtaxed 
and, even if they are well equipped to deal with these 
threatsin principle, in practicethey will not be of much use. 
These rather pragmatic arguments are reinforced by legal 
considerations. Since Reconstruction and the enactment of 
the Posse Comitatus Act, the active duty military has been 
prohibited from performing police duties in the United 
States. 

This does not mean, however, that the military has no 
roletoplay. Dan Roper dist in guishes bet ween a leading role 
and a supporting role for the Department of Defense (DoD). 
The leading role must betaken only wherenational security 
is at stake. Most transnational threats do not fall into this 
category. An exception may prove to be information 
warfare. At the moment cyber threats fal I i nto a shady area 
between crime and war, and our definitional ambiguities 
cloud our ability to assign clear responsibility to the DoD. 
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But, as Dan Kuehl stresses, cyberspace is critical to 
America's security and well-being. In his view, at least, the 
DoD has both a role and a responsibility, albeit in 
conjunction and cooperation with law enforcement and the 
pr i vate sector, to protect th i s en vi ron ment from al I enemi es, 
foreign and domestic. If we do conclude that this type of 
transnational threat is a mission for the DoD, one of its 
tasks will be to develop suitable new strategies. General 
Kenneth Minihan, for example, notes that the military 
might think about defending U.S. strategic sanctuaries by 
asynchronous means, developing an equivalent of our Cold 
War deterrent strategies. 

For the most part, the military is likely to play a 
supporting role only, where the primary initiative and 
responsibility lies elsewhere. How this might work in detail 
is well illustrated by Addicott, who notes current plans to 
use the military in counter-terrorism. In these plans, state 
and local authorities still have primary responsibility to 
r espon d to emergen ci es wi t h i n t h ei r j u r i sd i ct i on , but ca n get 
extensive assistance from DoD in the event of a WMD 
attack. Addicott also discusses plans for the use of the 
National Guard and Army Reserves as primary response 
forces to a WMD episode. As he points out, the reserve 
components are not subject to the same legal constraints as 
the regular military. 

In general, conference participants agreed that the 
military has much to contribute. It can provide 
transportation, emergency medical care, and translators. It 
can assist in large-scale disaster relief and humanitarian 
operations. It can pi ay a constructive part in the interdict! on 
of drugs and criminal products and make useful 
contributions in the area of intelligence. It can provide 
training to other agencies; the 1996 Defense Against 
Weapons of Mass Destruction Act (also known as the 
Nunn-Lugar-Domenici [NLD] Act), which envisions the use 
of DoD personnel to help local metropolitan authorities 
respond to a WMD event, is an example of this kind of 
thinking. Finally, the DoD has developed useful concepts 
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and functional strategic approaches. It has developed 
models for jointness which could provide very useful 
insights to other groups as they seek to learn how to work 
together. It already has provided a model which has 
modified the way law enforcement understands 
intelligence. 

Overall, however, there was considerable agreement 
among conference parti ci pants that the role of the military 
in dealing with transnational threats should be a limited 
one. In their view, the experience of the military is its most 
valuable asset. And, except when dealing with information 
warfare, it should play a supporting rather than a leading 
role. 

Agenda. 

The purpose of theconfer ence was todefinethenatureof 
transnational threats and to consider how best to meet 
thesethreats. The conference parti ci pants offered a number 
of general principles as guidelines for action as well as a 
number of concrete proposals. These, interestingly, fit 
rather well with some of the programs and strategies that 
are already being implemented by the government. The 
chapters by J effrey Hunker, David Crane, and J effrey 
Addicott, in particular, reflect this. 

As far as principles are concerned, six stand out. 

1. Widespread agreement exists that speed is vital. The 
hallmark of the information age is an extraordinarily rapid 
rate of change. To maintain our current edge, we must move 
faster than we have in the past in addressing a range of 
tasks, from fiscal planning to technological retooling. 

2. Adaptability is another key requirement. This 
relates to the previous point; situations evolve so quickly 
that we do not have time to undertake massive 
restructuring of existing bureaucracies. Rather, we should 
develop flexible plans and make use of assets already in 
existence. 
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3. J ointness. Existing barriers between agencies and 
between the public and private sectors must be reduced. 

4. Clear thinking is another essential ingredient for 
success. Until we gain a clear conceptual grasp of thenature 
of conflict in the information age, we will not be able to 
devel op cl ea r St r ategi es, a n d ou r r espon ses a r e doomed to be 
fragmented, indecisive, and even contradictory. 

5. Creativity. Given the new operational environment 
in which we move, it is imperative that we do what 
Elizabeth Rindskopf-Parker calls out-of-the-box thinking. 

6. Finally, it is essential that we keep within the 
bounds of the law, whatever the temptati ons mi ght be to 
cut corners for security's sake. 

Proposals for Action. 

Suggestions as to how to improve our abilities to deal 
with transnational threats a re too numerous to list in their 
entirety, but a few deserve mention because they were 
frequently reiterated in thecourseof the meeting. 

Interestingly enough, one of the points to emerge quite 
strongly and from a variety of sources was the need to be 
respectful of the law. This is significant, because as danger 
looms large, it is easy to betray this principle. The fact 
remains, however, that remainingtruetoour constitutional 
principles at home and fostering democratic principles and 
the ru I e of I aw abroad are I i kel y to serve us wel I ; they garner 
respect for agencies like the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and will ultimately help address the root 
causes of international violence and crime. Corruption, it 
was noted, is the soil in which crime grows, and terrorism is 
rarely, if ever, the tool used by democratic states. 

Along similar lines, it was noted that international law 
and diplomacy promise to offer some real advantages over 
the use of force as a means of countering transnational 
threats. At the moment, however, many existing 
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mechanisms for conflict resolution are geared to the 
existence of sovereign states. As a result, in the borderless 
environment that characterizes transnational threats, it is 
often extremely difficult to know with whom, or in what 
manner, to carry on negotiations. It is clearly imperative 
that we develop avenues of conflict resolution that better 
reflect current realities. 

A number of recommendations were made as to how to 
make better use of our limited financial resources. At the 
top of the list was the cal I for improved financial planning. 
The government lacks a clear plan outlining how to deal 
with transnational threats and establishing logical 
priorities. As a result, spending by Congress tends to be 
reactive, directed against whatever threat is in the 
headlines rather than to the best programs. Research and 
Development tends to be market-driven. Steps should be 
taken to ensure that resources are applied in such away as 
to address specific weaknesses. Special attention should be 
pa i d to meet i n g ou r tech n ol ogy needs. O n a si i ght I y d i ffer ent 
note, international financial controls should be established 
to make it harder for criminals to transfer money. This 
would make their activities less lucrative and not only hit 
them where it hurts— in their purses— but would undercut 
some of the resource advantages they currently enjoy. 

Another theme to emerge with clarity was the need for 
rather substantial organizational reform. Conference 
parti ci pants heretargeted the U .S. i ntel I i gence community. 
There was considerable agreement that its current 
structure prevents it from dealing with transnational 
threats in anything other than a fragmented and patchwork 
way. There was less agreement as to what to do about this. 
Some parti ci pants suggested a massive restructuring along 
the lines of the National Security Act of 1947. Others felt 
thatthiswould not befeasi ble, given theentrenched nature 
of the existing bureaucracy. They recommended a more 
remedial approach such as opening up lines of 
communication between thedifferent government agencies. 
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The need for planning and vision was another theme to 
emerge with frequency. Congress needs to be given a plan 
for how to deal with transnational threats. This should be 
clear, comprehensive, and well crafted. This will make it 
less susceptibleto pressure groups and be proactive rather 
than reactive in how it handles threats. The government 
also needs to be able to present to industry a vision of our 
national security needs. And the military must continue in 
its efforts to develop flexible plans capable of meeting 
rapidly evolving threats. These plans must debased on new 
and more fitting paradigms of war. On a rather different 
note,J ames McDonough raised an important point when he 
spoke of the need to develop an operational approach that 
would integrate regional and local efforts into a larger 
strategic effort. 

The importance of education and training was also 
recognized. Several initiatives were identified as being of 
value and in need of further development.] effrey Hunker 
noted the existence of several pilot programs designed to 
bring into the federal government a cadre of highly skilled 
information technology security professionals, including 
the creative schol arshi p for service program whose purpose 
is to attract young people to careers in this area. Spike 
Bowman not^ some interesting programs that are being 
undertaken to train other nations in investigative 
tech ni ques sothat they may be better abl eto assi st us i n our 
common efforts to combat international organized crime. 
The conference participants also stressed the value of 
education. Federal authorities, it was agreed, need to be 
educated sothat they more fully understand the nature of 
the threats with which they are dealing. And for many 
participants public education wasalsoa priority; suggested 
initiatives included introducing courses on Transnational 
Threats to university curriculums. 

Last, but not least, was the call for cooperation. This 
indeed may be viewed asthekeynoteoftheconference. If we 
are to deal effectively with the problem of countering 
transnational threats, we must find ways to bring about 
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more effective cooperation among a whole host of different 
entities: cooperation between state and local government, 
between business and government, between federal 
agencies, and among nations. 

Strongly emphasized was the need to forge an effective 
partnership between thepublicand private sectors. This is 
crucial because the private sector now controls a very high 
percentage of our communications networks and because 
business often has cutting-edge skills which we need if we 
are to maintain our technological superiority. Such 
cooperation should be based on an understanding of the 
mutual benefits that will accruefrom a secure Internet and 
might come about as a result of the development of new 
types of i nstitutions combi ni ng pubi i c and private groups i n 
innovative ways. 

Cooperation among defense, intelligence, and law 
enforcement must be improved. Threat analysis, warning, 
incident response, and investigation would all benefit from 
serious efforts in this area. Preliminary steps have been 
taken; the National Infrastructure Protection Center 
(NIPC), intrusion detection monitoring systems, and 
information sharing and analysis centers r^erred to by 
J effrey Hunker, are examples of programs that are being 
discussed or have been initiated. All could be improved. To 
ensure a better understanding between different agencies, 
other steps were recommended. These included mandatory 
rotational jobs for persons in intelligence and law 
enforcement communities. 

There is also much legal work to be done that will 
enhance the ability of law enforcement to work together 
with other agencies. Among the recurrent themes of the 
conference was the need for new laws. These could help 
bri dgethe gaps between thetradi ti onal use of i ntel I i genceto 
prosecute cri mi nal cases — and strategic i ntel I igence, which 
is used to predict, preempt, and defend against attacks on 
the United States and its citizens. With such new laws in 
place, one of the major frustrations of today would be 
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alleviated: information would flow more freely and 
criminals would find it more difficult to escape detection. 
Also addressed was the need to develop international 
investigative and evidentiary standards as well as 
electronic access protocols. These steps would go someway 
to assist law enforcement in tracking down criminals and 
bringing them to justice. 

Conclusion. 

In sum, international organized crime, terrorism, and 
information warfareall poseseriousthreatstoour national 
security. Because they constitute a threat that is 
simultaneously both foreign and domestic and because they 
areabletotakeadvantageof thenew high-tech operational 
environment, they pose rather unique challenges to our 
security and to our civil liberties. Dealing with these 
tra n sn at i ona 1 1 h reats ca 1 1 s for a j oi nt effort on t he part of ou r 
law enforcement and the military. It is of paramount 
importance that we learn how to do this and how to do it 
while remaining within the limits of the law. 
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CHAPTER 2 



AN OVERVIEWFROM LAWENFORCEMENT'S 
PERSPECTIVE 

Spike Bowman 

This is an introduction to the probiem of modern 
transnationai threats and the roie of iaw enforcement in 
meeting them. Some ciarification, first, is in order. 
Transnationai threats of many kinds have been with us for 
years. Some of these threats are truiy significant, but are 
ones with which this introduction wiii not be concerned. 
Espionage, for exampie, is a traditionai transnationai 
threat, but not one on which these introductory comments 
wiii focus. Nor wiii this overview bedirectiy concerned with 
traditionai i nteiii gen ce threats, iike efforts made by other 
countries to ferret out the secrets of our defense programs, 
or even such nontraditionai threats as economic espionage.^ 
indirectiy, however, aii of these threats intersect the 
subjects of primary concern, making the fundamentai 
probiems encountered that much moredifficuit. 

The focus for this introduction to transnationai threats 
is fourfoid: terrorism, internationai organized crime, 
weapons of mass destruction (WM D), and cyber crime. The 
purpose is to define the nature of these threats and briefiy 
discuss the remedies avaiiabie to deai with those threats. 
Finaiiy, with a singuiar and, some might argue, parochiai 
focus i wiii address the increasingiy appropriate and 
necessary roie of one traditionai remedy— iaw 
enforcement— to meet and deter these threats. 

Terrorism. 

Terrorism, though not a new phenomenon, fortunateiy is 
stiii foreign to the experience of most Americans. Despite 
our reiative insuiarity from terrorism, however, we have 
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had a few wake-up calls in the last few decades. The first 
time we faced a threat that significantly affected U.S. 
interests was in 1983 with the Beirut bombings of our 
E mbassy and the M ari ne barracks.^ 

While Beirut spawned our first real challenge regarding 
terrorism, one that persisted throughout the 1980s, that 
challenge was really quite different from today's threat. 
Then, terrorism was still at a distance from our shores, and 
the state-sponsors were more easily identified. At the time, 
much of thecol I ective attention of the U.S. Government was 
focused on merely trying to figure out who the actors were, 
how states were supporting them, and, occasionally, which 
states. We devoted a lot of energy to the issue of 
state-sponsored terrorism, and our anti -terror ism efforts 
were focused more on states than on individuals. 

I n theensui ng years, however, the natureof theterrori st 
threat changed dramatically. Nations quickly recognized 
that state-sponsored terrorism was an unhealthy activity 
and onethat would makethem i nternati onal pari ahs.^ With 
an evolution born of necessity, the responsibility for 
terrorism devolved to large, hierarchical, and generally 
well -organized groups of terrorists— which received covert 
rather than overt funding from sponsor states. Those 
concerned with threat analysis concentrated their attention 
on the activities of large terrorist groups such as the 
Hezbollah, the Hamas, and others. They focused, in 
particular, on locating the whereabouts of the leadership 
and the members. To a large extent, concern remained with 
states who funded these organizations. 

Today, with evolutionary logic, those engaged in 
terrorism represent a further devolution of responsibility 
and organization. Hamas, Hezbollah, and other large 
groups associated with terrorism have taken on roles more 
commonly associated with states. They are energetic 
fundraisers; they organize people, build hospitals and 
schools, provide social welfare, etc. For the same reasons 
that states could no longer afford to be associated with 
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terrorism, the large, organized groups usually seek to 
distance themselves from overt acts of terrorism, although 
they do claim responsibility for terrorist acts from time to 
ti me.'^ 

The result is that terrorist actors today are more loosely 
organizedthanthey havetendedtobeinthepast.Some, it is 
true, do retain a degree of homogeneity. Osama Bin Laden's 
organization Isa casein point. Though loosely structured, it 
nevertheless is held together by a rudimentary hierarchy 
and a lot of money.^ Many groups around the world, in 
contrast, organize on an ad hoc basis. They may be 
homogenous, or they may be drawn from a variety of 
different terrorist groups; the Palestinian Islamic Jihad 
(P I J ), the H ezbol I ah, the H amas, and others may contri bute 
the occasional "pick-up" terrorist. When they do organize 
I ike this, it is often so they may work together for a specific 
purpose and to engage in a specific operation.® This 
devolution of authority makes them particularly difficult to 
deal with because the terrorists become harder to identify. 
More than ever, it is hard to determine who the terrorists 
are, wherethey are, wherethe h i erarchy i s I ocated, and who 
is in charge. 

International Organized Crime. 

Organized crime is nothing new to Americans. Those of 
us who grew up on the East coast were raised on stories of 
the Mafia. We all saw the Godfather movies, which were 
largely based on fact. But organized crime is no longer quite 
the same as it was 50 years ago. Protection rackets are no 
longer the bread and butter of organized crime, whiskey 
smuggling is an arcane memory, and computers are 
replacing guns. Perhaps more significantly, however, 
whereas terrorist organizations have tended to become 
smaller overtime, criminal organizations, aping the growth 
of large international corporations, have tended to become 
larger. 
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Organized crime has become so ubiquitous it is 
impossible to define the scope of it for any but limited 
purposes. For this primer on transnational threats, the 
focus will remain on a small number of very large organ! zed 
crime groups. Six of them stand out— the Italian Mafia, the 
Russian mobs, the Mexican and Colombian cartel s,the 
J apanese Yakuza, and the Chinese Triads.^ Though there 
are others, these six are especially noteworthy in that the 
groups are large enough and have a sufficiently 
well -structured hierarchy to be able to organize large 
logistical networks and even to work together for profit. 
They can trade knowledge and expertise, offer each other 
protection, and even tradedrug routes with oneanother.^To 
givejust one example, duringtheearly 1990s, at the end of 
the Cold War, we observed numerous Italian organized 
crime figures at work in Eastern Europe. They were 
teaching the Eastern Europeans how to become organized 
and make crime a business.® 

International organized crime is frightening. It poses a 
serious potential threat to both political and economic 
institutions throughout the entire community of nations. 
The Russian mobs offer an illustration of the extent of the 
problem. Organized crime in Russia and Eastern Europe 
has expanded to an alarming degree. According to police 
from Eastern Europe and Russia (with whom the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation [FBI] works on a daily basis), 50 
percent of their banks are controlled by organized crime.^° 
Where the rot has set in, countries must deal with 
entrenched corruption— the corruption of elected officials, 
of leaders, of the military, corruption, in fact, of all social 
institutions.^^ In the case of Russia and Eastern Europe, 
this could eventually lead to the creation of a series of 
oligarchiccriminal states. Russia alonecould develop intoa 
criminal-syndicalism statethat spans no less than 12 time 
zon es. T h e con seq u en ce for econ om i c r el at i on s wor I d w i d e i s 
obvious. Moreover, the already fragile control mechanisms 
for an increasingly unstable nuclear arsenal represent a 
frightening concern for the entire free world. 
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Weapons of Mass Destruction. 

WMDs are increasingly a concern for Americans. It is 
hard to pick up a newspaper today without finding at least 
one story involving a WM D threat. One of the best known 
incidents took place in J apan where members of the Aum 
Shinri Kyocult unleashed a nerve gas attack in thesubway 
on March 20, 1995.^^ This event demonstrated the 
frightening ease with which WMDs can be employed by 
terrorist groups or even disgruntled citizens. The ongoing 
drama in Iraq has highlighted another aspect of the 
problem, which is the difficulty of locating and identifying 
the exact nature and scope of highly portable WM D threats. 
The weapons inspections teams assigned the task of 
locating and destroying Saddam Hussein's WMDs have 
been seriously frustrated in their efforts. 

Nor is America itself i mmunefromWM D threats. On the 
home front, the explosion in Oklahoma City made it clear 
that putting together a weapon of mass destruction is a 
relativelysimplematter.^'^J ust recently, theFBI caughttwo 
men in Miami with ricin, a very deadly poison. ^^This 
material has no legitimate uses, which should, in theory, 
make it very hard to obtain. Yet the FBI has had several 
cases concerning it in the past few years. An Ohio man 
recent I y ordered th ree vi a I s of bu bon i c pl agu e barter i a from 
a pharmaceutical company and was ableto get them. The 
FBI responds weekly toanthrax threats. Although these, so 
far, haveturned out to be hoaxes, the number of these is, in 
and of itself, indicative of the extent to which the resort to 
WM D threats is being contemplated. 

Cyber Crime. 

The cyber age is demolishing paradigms. Traditionally, 
counterterrorism operations have been directed towards 
physical threats. Similarly, criminal enterprise has 
normally occupied a physical dimension. Today, however, a 
new reality is dawning. Many of the harms that once were 
wholly physical in nature can now be visited on us 
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electronically and anonymously. Financial transactions can 
now be instantaneous and anonymous. Information, the 
basis for commerce, can betransferred instantaneously and 
without leaving a trail, even innocently, as by academic 
exchange. Computer technology has made our service 
sectors vulnerable. Cyber threats pose a danger to our 
power grids, our air traffic control systems, pipelines, 
emergency services, and a host of other communications 
systems. M oreover, the i nd dence of i dentity theft has been 
on a spectacular rise.^® 

The cyber threat has been driven by our own desires. 
Commercial industry needed to find effective ways to 
transfer money and information, thereby taking better 
advantage of world markets.^°This led tothe dramatic and 
rapid mastery of cyber space. As the cyber highways became 
busier, however, economic and industrial espionage also 
i ncreased tothe poi nt that they vi rtual ly became i ndustri es 
of their own. The threat from espionage of this sort has 
become so acute, indeed, that in 1996 a new federal statute 
was enacted to address the problem.^^The statute has two 
different applications as regards those engaged in 
espionage. It applies, on the one hand, to the individual 
working on his own for a commercial purpose or for a 
company, and, on the other hand, to a person working on 
behalf of a foreign power. The statute calls for different 
penalties depending upon whether the person involved in 
espionage falls into the first or the second category. The 
person working for a foreign power is punished much more 
substantiallythanthe person wor k i n g sol el y f or t h e pr i vate 
sector. 

Dealing with Transnational Threats. 

Terrorism, organized crime, WMD, and cyber threats 
have much in common. Noneof the threats are confined by 
borders— hence the fact that we speak of them as 
transnational threats. In fact, organizations engaged in 
such activities have every incentive to spread out as far as 
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they can, extending across borders to diffuse national 
responsibility and capability to keep them in check. 

Thetransnational threat poses a unique set of problems. 
In the first place, it is hard to enforce any kind of legal 
mechanism across borders. Nations tend to guard their 
sovereignty fiercely and dislike it when foreign nations 
intervene in their affairs, even if it istodeal with a problem 
that afflicts both parties alike. In the second place, it 
permits the members of such organizations to escape 
responsibility for their actions. Si nee the nerve center of a 
group like the Russian mobs or the Hezbollah cannot be 
found, one cannot target it with sufficient certainty to make 
the criminal members believe there is a probability that 
they will have to pay for their actions. 

Taking this as a given, what are our options when it 
comes to dealing with transnational threats? Our first, and 
always preferred, option is to use diplomacy. Sincethelate 
M iddleAges, this has been thetraditional starting point for 
solving problems between nations. In 1648 the Peace of 
Westphalia set the pattern for future conflict resolution by 
establishing the idea of national sovereignty defined in 
large measure by physical borders.^^ The treaties arising 
from that event determined that nations would be sovereign 
within borders; that nations would deal with each other as 
physical entities; that they would exchange diplomats and 
negotiate with each other as equals, regardless of size or 
stature. 

Unfortunately, when nations deal with transnational 
threats of the sort we have been discussing here, diplomacy 
proves to be largely inoperative. There is no 
sovereign-to-sovereign contact. There are no opportunities 
to do business with or negotiate with members of the other 
party. There is no framework, no procedure, and no protocol 
with which to work. 

Other state-to-state persuasive tools are equally 
ineffective when it comes to dealing with transnational 
threats. For example, a second option normally availableto 
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resolve international issues is to encourage the 
international communitytobring political pressures to bear 
in order to bring about change. Like diplomacy, however, 
political persuasion holds no utility whatsoever when 
dealing with amorphous, dislocated, and dispersed 
transnational threats. 

Economic sanctions are a third frequently used option. 
Economic sanctions, even in the best of circumstances, have 
rarely proved to be a highly effective tool. Nations have a 
way of belt-tightening that withstands this recourse more 
often than not.^^ For the transnational threats we face 
today, however, it is virtually useless as a means of coercing 
organizations, which lack a vital nerve center. 

A fourth method of responding to transnational threats 
is, of course, the use of force. Launching missiles into 
Afghanistan in responsetoan act of terrorism is, in theview 
of this author, a legitimate way of responding to the 
problem.^'^ Legitimate or not, however, it is also a very 
narrow way of responding to any problem. It offers only a 
limited solution and one which has proved to be effective 
more often when followed by political reconciliation, which, 
of course, presumes a polity with which to reconcile. 
Because the threats we view in this forum are so 
decentralized and physically dispersed, military force will 
have minimal deterrent effect and likely will be useful only 
when it can be used tophysically stop the terrorist or WMD 
event. It is far less likely to be effective in combating 
organized crime or cyber intrusion. 

This brings metothefifth traditional option to remedy 
the international threat— law enforcement. The existence 
of defined borders has serious implications for law 
enforcement. They make it difficult for law enforcement 
agencies to deal with transnational threats. J ust like the 
mi I itary or the private person, the pol ice officer has to stop 
at the border. He has no jurisdiction beyond his own 
territory. As a result, law enforcement has always been the 
least favored means of dealing with transnational threats. 
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It is what we might call the poor stepchild of the traditional 
responses to international problems. 

The Role of Law Enforcement. 

The Limitations of Law Enforcement. The constraints 
faced by law enforcement in dealing with transnational 
threats should be fleshed out here in a little more detail. 
First, to some degree, domestic law, foreign law, and 
international I aw will inevitably be somewhat mismatched. 
Our domestic laws in theUnit^ States do not always take 
into account international law and, in fact, some of our 
domestic laws, or their implementation, deliberately ignore 
traditional international law.^^AII domestic laws account 
for the unique needs of each nation. The result isthat every 
country in the world will find it difficult to apply domestic 
laws when the causes and/or actors are transnational. 

Naturally enough, this characteristic of Westphalian 
politics means that a continuing problem will be 
jurisdiction. When U.S. law enforcement agents travel 
abroad, their guns and their badges stay at home because 
they are not, by international or foreign laws, authorized to 
exercisethetrappingsof sovereignty within the boundaries 
of another sovereign nation. J urisdiction, by definition, is 
consigned by a sovereign, and even if it is extended beyond 
the sovereign's borders by domestic law, foreign nations 
need not, and virtually never will, recognize that presumed 
authority within their own sovereign territory.^® 

Another problem is venue. How does one determine 
where to hold the trial of a member of an international 
organization? I f, for example, we look at the organ! zed cri me 
entities that blanket all of Eastern Europe, we find it 
remarkably difficult to answer very basic questions. Where 
isthecrimetaking place? (Usually it is occurring in a series 
of places.) Who is responsible? Choosing the venue, 
moreover, provestobea major problem because, onceagain, 
venue is tied to the sovereign border. 
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Another obstacle i n the way of law enforcement agencies 
is their limited access to information. It is vital that they 
know what is happening. Yet, to get a clear picture of 
transnational threats, they must rely on external resources, 
both foreign and domestic. A federal agency seeking to curb 
the cri mi nal acti vi ti es of drug traffi ckers, for exampi e, must 
know wherethe players are. Law enforcement officers have 
to know what methods are being used to control people. 
They have to know how and when the money of drug 
organizati ons i s bei ng transferred. They have to know what 
thedrugroutesare. Vexingly, such information isoften very 
hard to obtain when it must be obtained from sources 
located beyond one's own sovereign borders.^^ 

Thecol lection and useof evidence pose another problem. 
It is extremely difficult to bring international criminals to 
justice in the United States, in part because our 
requirements for criminal evidence are so strict. If the FBI 
wants to use information it has obtained from another 
country, first the Bureau and then the courts must 
ascertain that it is reliable. If the FBI does not know the 
source of its information, it often cannot use it in court. 
Calling on foreign witnesses also poses difficulties. Even if 
willing and available, they must come to the United States 
in order to testify and present evidence. 

Finally, extradition is always a challenge. Extradition 
from one country to another is a techni que that, once agai n, 
is tied to the Peace of Westphalia. It is a very cumbersome 
process.To some extent, the United States has been able to 
deal with this and several of the other problems by 
executing mutual legal assistance treaties (ML ATS). 
M LATS harmonize U .S. laws with those of other countries 
to the extent possible. Such bilateral arrangements do help 
facilitate the transfer of witnesses, extradition of suspects, 
and collection of evidence.^^ 

TheUtilityof Law Enforcement. The reality is that there 
are many reasons why law enforcement is not always an 
effective tool to use against transnational threats. 
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Nonetheless, for all ofthe I imitations, and thereare many, it 
is a tool that we ought to take very seriously. Why? 

First of all, the threats we are examining here are 
universal threats. All of the civilized countries in the world 
arefaced by the same problems we a re. Most nations, in fact, 
are threatened to a far greater extent than we are.^® 
Organized crime, for example, is a much bigger problem in 
Eastern Europe than it is in the United States. Regardless 
of the size of the problem, nations share transnational 
threats in common, giving them a common purpose in 
working together to eradicate or at least diminish the 
threats. 

In addition, despite the fact that all nations have 
different laws, most of the countries of the world do 
criminalizethesame type of activity. Murder, burglary, and 
crimes of that nature are widely condemned and formally 
criminalized. Hence we at least have some basis in I aw for 
cooperation. Similarly, police, for the most part, have a 
common purpose worldwide. For most of our lifetimes, the 
great enemy ofthe United States was the Soviet Union. Yet 
today, the FBI works on a daily basis with the Ministry of 
the Interior (MVD) in Russia, assisting them in their 
struggle with organized crime.^° This type of cooperation is 
increasingly common throughout the world. There are 
honest law enforcement officers a 1 1 over the world, and they 
are fi ghti ng for the samething— preserving the institutions 
of government, law, and civilization of their country. 

Additionally, other remedies are simply not proving 
effective. Some remedies, such as military force, are 
effective for a brief moment. They provide a temporary 
solution for a particular problem. If, however, we wish to 
find a way systematically to control transnational threats, 
we must do so on a legal basis. Law providesthefoundation 
for human society, and criminal law is internationally 
acceptable. A solution rooted in international law will be 
much moreacceptabletotheinternational community than 
any other type of remedy we may attempt. Launching 
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missiles into Afghanistan was certainly permissible, 
certainly lawful, and certainly, whatever the critics may 
say, a morally responsible thing to do. It was not, however, 
universally accepted. On the other hand, when we arrest 
terrorists or international criminals and try them, that is 
accept ed.^^ 

Finally, I aw enforcement promotes the rule of law. The 
significance of this cannot be overestimated. In the final 
analysis, the rule of law offers the best chance for all of us. 
This is what the developing countries of the world are 
look! ng for. They aretryi ng tofi nd a stable basis on whi ch to 
build their society. Promoting the rule of law plays a key role 
in assuringthemthattheywill eventuallyachievestability. 

Proposals for Action? 

It is useful to consider some brief suggestions as to how 
law enforcement may be used to deal with transnational 
threats. 

Develop international financial controls and legal 
standards. One of the serious problems confronting us at 
the moment is that criminals have the ability to transfer 
money all around the world with total anonymity 
International financial controls need to be established to 
deal with this problem. Our national laws must be 
harmon i zed with standards acceptabi e to the i nternati onal 
community. 

We need to develop investigative and evidentiary 
standards that will transfer from one country to another. 
Onewaytoaccomplish these goals isthrough education and 
training. We have, in fact, already founded a law 
enforcement academy i n Budapest and are bui Idi ng another 
one in Thai land. We also bring foreign nationals engaged in 
law enforcement activities to study at the FBI facility in 
Quantico, Virginia. These initiatives serve a dual purpose. 
On theone hand, they help bui Id relationships. Ontheother 
hand, they help law enforcement agents develop the 
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necessary expert! se i n carry! ng out cr ! m! nal ! nvest! gat! ons, 
teach! ng them how to preserve ev!dence on a day-to-day 
bas!s. 

We also need to deal with cyber crime. Here law 
enforcement can play an important role by developing 
electronic access protocols. We simply must find a way to 
determine more effectively, more dPficiently, and more 
quickly the origin of cyber threats. This is quite difficult. 
Once again, it the transnational nature of the threats in a 
world defined by national borders that compounds the 
problem. While law enforcement agents can relatively 
easily determine the immediate source of an attack, it is 
rarethat they can determi ne its ulti mate source. They may 
be hot on the scent of a trai I only tofi nd themselves stopped 
at the border. By the ti me they have negoti ated the r I ght to 
proceed, the trai I is cold. We need, therefore, to find some 
way of getting countries to work together so that law 
enforcement agents can follow the thread of a crime all the 
way to a resolution. 

Education and training. Worldwide training is also 
needed in the fight against cyber crime. We are making 
some progress in that direction. The FBI, as noted, has 
developed some educational programs. So has the 
Department of Defense (DoD). Worthy of mention here are 
the efforts made by the Marshall Center in Europe to 
devel op sod al programs that wi 1 1 foster democracy. M ore, 
however, can and should be done. 

Here in the United States further education and 
trainingare likewise needed in a variety of areas. Moretime 
and energy shoul d be devoted to hel pi ng F ederal agents and 
state and local authorities understand the nature of the 
threats facing them and how to handle them. 

I nteragency cooperation. Law enforcement agencies and 
other agencies need to learn how to work together to find 
solutions to the transnational threats. We need, for 
exampi e, to have a coordi nated surge capabi I ity. The pol ice 
cannot handle all existing problems. In the United States, 
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the FBI has the authority and (at least within this country) 
thevenuetodeal with threats. However, we do not havethe 
logistical ability to move everything where we need it. We 
need, therefore, the assistance of all the different branches 
of the U .5. Government. Many of them have a lot to offer. 
TheDoDmaybe somet h i n g of a 600- pou ndgorilla,butitcan 
providethe logistical support needed in a time of cri si s.^^ We 
need the expertise of the Environmental Protection Agency 
and Department of Health and Human Services. We need 
the help of FEMA whenever there is a disaster. 

Of course, this is not a new concept. Federal agencies 
already work together to deal with transnational 
threats— the task is to improve the synergy. Members of 
different agencies practice and run exercises together, for 
example. However, such coordination efforts are still in 
their infancy. We need a lot more practice; we need many 
more joint exercises; we need to have far more 
determination. 

Fiscal Planning. 

Of course, we must find a way to fund such coordinated 
efforts. When we respond to an Oklahoma City bombing or 
indeed any terrorist attack, it is vital that we have fiscal 
backing. We need to give some thought ahead of time to 
what our needs will be. We need to develop legislation that 
will determine how the Economy Act will handle the 
multiplicity of agencies responding to a single threat.^® To 
date this area has been badly neglected; the police are not 
very good at exploiting the entire U.S. Government in a 
crisis solution, even if they were funded for it, and the 
National Security Counci I has focused its primary attention 
on how to deal with overseas threats. 

Conclusion. 

I n sum, terrorism, international organized cri me, WMD, 
and cyber crime, all pose real threats to the United States. 
They are tricky to deal with, in part because they are 
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transnational in nature and because we must overcome a 
worldwide preoccupation with national sovereignty before 
we can effectively begin to counter the threats. T raditional 
remedies ranging from the use of diplomacy to the use of 
force proveto be of I i mited uti I ity i n deal i ng with thi s ki nd of 
threat. So, too, is law enforcement. Yet, though it 
traditionally has been the least favored of all remedies, law 
enforcement does offer some unique advantages. Above all 
el se, it promotes a resort tothe rul eof I aw. Thespread of the 
rule of the law is in the best interest of all nations. We 
should, therefore, give considered thought to how we, the 
government as a whole, can enhanceand increasetheroleof 
law enforcement in dealing with transnational threats. 

ENDNOTES -CHAPTER 2 

1. Because economic espionage relates only tangentially to the 
issues with which this work is concerned, nodi rect discussion is devoted 
to this subject. Nonetheless, it is clearly an area of concern, particularly 
as i t rel ates to cyber cr i me. Thethreatfrom economi c espi on age i s on the 
increase, and the technologies that we share with other countries can 
now be used against us. Also, the number of joint ventures we see 
occurring today in commercial industry is significant. The idea of 
national ownership is virtually anachronistic today, and the 
transnational dispersal of proprietary information and technology 
si mply i ncr eases thei r vul nerabi I ity. 

2. 1 n October 1983 some six tons of explosives were detonated in a 
suicide bombing that killed 241 Marines. The Marines had been sent on 
a mission intended to help stabilize the region; but as political events 
unfolded they came to be viewed by warring factions as partisan. The 
result was a series of sniping attacks on Marines, with the finale being 
this suicide mission. Often forgotten is the fact that a simultaneous 
bombing of the French military encampment killed 58 French 
paratroopers. 

3. There has been a proliferation of international agreements 
providing that every signatory nation shall have jurisdiction over 
specified terrorist offenses, e.g., the Aircraft Sabotage Act of 1984, 18 
DSC 32 (1984) (appliestoanyonewhodestroysa civil aircraft registered 
i n a country other than the U nited States); and the H ostageT aki ng Act, 
18 use 1203 (1984) (resting on a universal crime principle, it allows 
trial whenever the offender isfound in theU nited States). Additionally, 
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unlike the unaffiliated terrorist actors, a state is subject to political 
pressure. The G-7 nations (before Russia's entry into the Group) 
effectively threatened South Africa with the cancellation of air traffic 
because of a failure to punish terrorists. 

4. The larger the group, however, the harder it is for the group's 
activities to escape detection. In consequence, the larger 
terrorist-oriented groups havenot escaped designation by the Secretary 
of State as terrorist organizations. See Department d State Public 
Notice No. 3031, October 8, 1999, 64 FR 55112. Most of the claims of 
responsibility that come from the larger, well -organized groups are for 
actions directed at Israeli interests, for which they claim a military 
right. 

5. See Bruce Austen, "An inside look at Terror I nc.,"U.S. News and 
World Report, October 19, 1998, pp. 34-37. 

6. A case in point may be the millennial conspiracy that was 
frustrated when a would- be terrorist attempted to cross into the United 
States in the state of Washington and was apprehended by alert 
Customs agents. Although we may never know for sure, a strong 
supposition has been that Algerian militants were engaged by Osama 
bin Laden to carry out an unspecified terrorist action in the United 
States. The forthcomi ng tr i al s of those charged may yet shed more I i ght 
on that event. 

7. See "Mafia," Encarta Learning Zone, http:/ / encarta. 
Msn.com/ index/ cenciseindex/ 4F/ 04fb5000.htm. For the Russian- 
speaking mobs, see, generally, J . Michael Waller and Victor J . Yams, 
"Russia's Great Criminal Revolution:TheRoleof the Security Services," 
originally published in the] ournal of Contemporary Criminal J ustice, 
Vol. 11, No. 4, December 1995. Russian law enforcement agencies, 
security organs, and intelligenceservices are institutionally part of the 
problem. Posted on American Foreign Policy Council web cite, 
www.afpc.org/issues/crime.htm. For the drug cartels, see U.S. 
Department of J ustice web sites, www.usdoj.gov/dea/traffickers/ 
colombia.htm and www.usdoj.gov/dea/traffickers/mexico.htm. 
Colombia-based drug traffickers are responsible for most of the world's 
cocaine. For thej apanese Yakuza, see Adam j ohnson, "History of the 
Yakuza," posted at http:/ / members. tri pod.com/ -orgcri m^ 
yakuzahistory.htm. TheYakuza, tracing its origins to as early as 1612, 
werefolk heroes, organized into crime families. Asj apan modernized, 
sodidtheYakuza, moving intoconstruction, dock working, and even the 
rickshaw business. For the Chinese Triads, see Sin-Ming Shaw, 
"Dealing With the Godfather," http://members.tripod.com/ 
-orgcrim^ dealgodfather.htm. Triad origins are deeply rooted in 
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Chinese history. Chiang Kai-shek used warlords to take over Shanghai 
and to slaughter communists. Today, a former justice minister of 
T aiwan reports that one-fifth to one-quarter ofT ai wan's elected officials 
are known to have cri mi nal records or I i nks to the mob. 

8. See "Russian Organ! zed Cri me: Global Organized Cri me Project," 
Center for Strategic and International Studies Task Force Report, 1997 
(hereinafter "ROC Report"), pp. 42-43. 

9. This observation is based on the author's experience. From 1991 
to 1994, theauthor was assigned as an activeduty U .S. N avy Captai n to 
the U .S. E mbassy i n Rome, I taly. 

10. This number may be too low. The Center for Strategic and 
International Studies pegs the figure at between 50 and 85 percent 
("ROC Report," p. 2). 

11. See, generally, "ROC Report" (describing corruption in all 
aspects of Russian life). 

12. The terrorist attack by Aum Shinri Kyo, aj apanese-originated 
cult that was prepared to bring about catastrophic damage, has been 
described as follows: 

They released the deadly sarin gas in Tokyo's subways .... 
Although the leaders were captured and have been or are 
being tried, and the cult outlawed, recent reporting by Radio 
Free Europe indicates the possibility that Aum Shinri Kyo 
members may have acquired classified data on nuclear 
facilities world-wide "on behalf of" the j apanese Foreign 
Ministry, ostensibly to offer assistance to other authorities. 

See "Could j apanese Sect Sabotage Russian, Ukrainian Nuclear 
Systems?" Radio Free Europe Radio Liberty, http:// www. search. 
rferl.org/-results-en.asp, March 30, 1998. 

13. See, e.g., "U.N. vows to resume Iraq weapons inspections," 
October 31, 1997; "Iraq bans U.S. weapons inspectors — White House 
calls action 'unacceptable,'" October 29, 1997; "I raq moves to suspend 
ties with U.N. inspectors," October 27, 1997; "U.N. to vote on 
scaled-back I raq resolution," October 23, 1997; "U.N. workers alarmed 
by attacks in I raq," October 9, 1997, World News, CN N I nteractive at 
http://www.cnn.com/ WORLD/ 9710/ 31/ un.iraq.htm. 

14. SeeDavid Kaplan and M ikeTharp, 'Terrorism threats at home," 
U.S. News& World Report, December 29, 1997/j anuary 5, 1998. 
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15. See David Kaplan, 'Terrorism's next wave," U.S. Ne/vs& World 
Report, November 17, 1997, p. 28. Ricin is6,000times moredeadly than 
cyanide. 1 1 has no legitimate use, and there is no antidote. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Science Applications International Corporation (SAIC), 
"Information Warfare: Legal, Regulatory, Policy and Organizational 
Considerations for Assurance," A Research Report for the Chief, 
Information Warfare Division (J 6K), Command, Control, 
Communications and Computer Systems Directorate, J oint Staff, The 
Pentagon,] uly4, 1995, pp. 206-208. 

18. Ibid. 

19. J ack McCarthy, "National Fraud Center: Internet is driving 
identity theft," posted at CNN.com/ 2000/ TECH/ comp... g/ 03/ 20/ 
ndt.identiy.thrft.idg/ index.html, March 20, 2000. 

20. See M.E. Bowman, "Is International Law Ready for the 
Information Age?" Fordham Int'l L.J ., Vol. 19, No. 5, J une 1996, pp. 
1938-1939. 

21. Economic Espionage Act, 18 DSC 1831 (1996). 

22. On October 24, 1648, the Peace of Westphalia readjusted the 
religious and political affairs of Europe. By terms of the treaty, the 
sovereignty and i ndependence of each state of the H oly Roman E mpi re 
were fully recogniz^, making the Holy Roman Emperor virtually 
powerless and raising to the highest pinnacle of independence, the 
sovereign nation. See Germot Sydow, "1648— Peace of Westphalia: 
Turning Point in German History, German News: The Magazine, 
October 1998, cited at http://www.germanembassy-india.org/news/ 
GN 980 kt/ gn08.htm. 

23. Economic sanctions have been in existence against I ran, I raq. 
North Korea, Cuba, and others for decades. Certainly there have been 
demonstrable effects, but none of which forced the desired results. 

24. 1 nternational law recognizes the right of self-defense, including 
anticipatory self-defense. For a contemporary review of the situation, 
one of the few which actually got the argument right. See Robert F. 
Turner, "I n self-defense, U.S. has right to kill terrorist bin Laden," USA 
Today, October 26, 1998, p. 17A. 

25. 1 n 1980, the Office of Legal Counsel issued an opinion that the 
FBI has no authority under 28 USC 533 to apprehend and abduct a 
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fugitive residing in aforeign statewhen those actions would becontrary 
to customary international law. 4B Op. OL.C. 543 (1980). On J une21, 
1989, the Office of Legal Counsel formally reversed the 1980 opinion, 
concludi ng that 28 U SC 533 (1) and 18 U SC 3052 do authorize that type 
of activity, notwithstanding customary international law, to include 
Article 2 (4) of the U nited N ations Charter. 

26. The basic principle is that any exercise of law enforcement by 
one state on the territory of another is a violation of the latter's 
sovereignty. See, generally, F.A. Mann, "Reflection on the Prosecution 
of Person Abducted in Breach of I nter nation a I Law," International Law 
at a Timeof Perplodty, p. 407, Dinstein, ed., 1989, reprinted in Mann, 
Further Studies in International Law, p. 339, 1990. 

27. In our system of government, that information is difficult to 
obtain without foreign cooperation. Our intelligence services are 
capable of obtaining much of that information, but they are 
appropriated for foreign policy purposes, not I aw enforcement purposes. 
In many cases, those purposes are coincident, as with international 
terrorism and international organized crime. Still, the primary purpose 
of the collection effort must be for intelligence purpose, not for law 
enforcement. Additionally, the sources and methods of intelligence 
acquisition must be protected, often making use of intelligence 
information problematic for discovery and evidentiary purposes. 

28. Extradition is carried on primarily under bilateral treaties 
which enumeratea list of extraditablecrimes that are mutually agreed 
on, but which virtually always exclude political offenses (espionage, 
treason, etc). William W. Bishop, Intenational Law, 1971, pp. 572-577. 
The process is formalistic, slow, and cumbersome, and many nations 
exclude their own citizens from the process. All of this is a relic of a 
distant era. Today, Mutual Legal Assistance Treaties (MLATS) are 
widely being used to streamline the increasingly arcane practices of 
extradition. 

29. Consider the problems facing Russia. A massive, ethnically 
diverse nation even after the breakup of the Soviet Union, Russia still 
spans 12 time zones, has no history of democracy but a long cultural and 
social tradition of black markets. The people mistrust authority, and 
public servants are underpaid. It is only natural that organized crime 
found a fertile petri dish in which to germinate in Russia. The still 
extant question iswhether Russia will be able to survive as a democratic 
experience in the face of massive corruption and capital flight. The 
all-too-possible alternatives are a criminal-syndicalist state or a 
reversion to authoritarianism. 
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30. Director of the FBI LouisJ . Freeh emphasized the cooperation 
between the FBI and the MVD during a speech given at the MVD 
Academy in Moscow, Russia, on November 19, 1997. 
Http:/ / www.fbi .gov/ pressrm/ di rspch/ di rspch97/ moscow97.htm. 

31. To give just one example, even the pariah state of Libya has, 
many years later, yielded to political pressure in surrendering the 
accused bombers of Pan Am Flight 103. Although specific procedures 
wererequired, the resort to an instrument of international lawtosettle 
the issue is significant evidence that there is a forum in which nations 
can find common ground. 

32. Presently there are no legal standards to control the means by 
which money can be electronically transferred. Until such time as 
electronic transfers of money consistently carry with them 
transactional data, the who, when, and where, information that 
identifies the senders and recipients, money laundering and 
surreptitious payments will be a fact of life. 

33. Will Knight, "G-8 to clamp down on cybercrime: World's 
strongest nations take Net crime seriously," ZDNet News Special, 
October 14, 1999, at http://www.zdnet.co.uk/news/ 1999/40/ 
ns-10668.html. The world's most powerful countries met in Moscow on 
October 19, 1999, to discuss ways to coordinate the fight against 
organized international cybercrime. 

34. The Marshall Center is an innovative German-American 
partnershipspecializing in theresolution of Atlantic-Eurasian security 
issues. It offers postgraduate studies, conferences, research programs, 
foreign area studies, and language courses to civilian and military 
professionals from more than 40 countries. The Center's primary 
mission is to develop shared values reinforcing respect for human 
rights, individual dignity and integrity, and democratic institutions. 

35. DoD has, for example, airlift, mobile hospitals and mortuaries, 
engineers, food and medical stocks, and manpower that can be brought 
to bear rapidly. 

36. PDD-39 assigns lead agency responsibility for the crisis of 
domesticterrorism eventstotheFBI . A terrorist event, however, likely 
will require the expertise of various agencies of government and the 
transition from crisis toconsequence management. The responsi bi I ity of 
FEMA will also require government-wide resources. The result is that 
most agencies of the federal government will havearoleto play and all 
will have to be coordinated with state and local authorities where 
primary responsibility for many crisis and consequence management 
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issues reside. Great care has gone i nto constructi ng a framework withi n 
which all these organizations can work together, but no congressional 
attention has been paid tofunding. Without legislative intervention, the 
Economy Act poses a significant problem. Neither lead agency, FEMAor 
the FBI, is funded in a way to pay for all the logistics necessary to 
respond tosignifi cant crisis events. For example, without Congressional 
intervention, it is difficult for DoD, which expends theequivalent of the 
F B I budget every 2 1/2 days, to forgive the expense i ncurred from ai rl ift 
support, etc, supplied at therequest of either FBI or FEMA. 
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CHAPTER 3 



TRANSNATIONAL THREATS: 
U.S. MILITARY STRATEGY 

Daniel S. Roper 



Introduction. 

Transnational threats pose an increasingly serious 
threat to the United States, one that calls for a serious 
collaborative effort on the part of those concerned with our 
national security. This chapter will discuss U.S. military 
strategy as regards transnational threats. It will provide 
the readers with the perspective of, though not necessarily 
the official position of, thej oint Staff. The Global Division, 
J ointStaff, Strategic Plans and Policy Directorate, of which 
this author is a member, was established in 1997 in 
response to the challenges presented by emerging 
transnational issues. 

This chapter will focus on how the Department of 
Defense (DoD) responds to transnational threats. It will 
include three topics of special relevance to our goals. First, 
the chapter will provide an overview of the National 
Security and National Military Strategies. It will discuss 
what these strategies tell us about the transnational 
environment in which we operate. Second, this chapter will 
review the derived imperatives oftheChairman ofthej oint 
Chiefs of Staff (CJ CS) and the conceptual framework used 
by the U.S. military to address these imperatives. And 
third, this chapter will consider what role DoD should play. 
What support can DoD provide to civil authorities? What 
i nherent chal lenges does it face and under what constrai nts 
does it operate? What are the specific support criteria and 
imperatives that all departments and agencies should 
consider as they tackle these problems? This chapter, in 
short, will notseektooffer any specific solutions. Rather, its 
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purpose is to help illuminate the issues and challenges 
before us. 

The National Security Strategy and the National 
Military Strategy. 

The National Security Strategy (NSS), most recently 
updated in December 1999, identifies sixstrategicpriorities 
of the United States. For our purposes here, note 
particularly the last two: 

1. To promote peace and security in key regions of the 
world; 

2. Tocreatean open andcompetitivetradingsystemthat 
benefits Americans and the world; 

3. To strengthen international arms control and 
nonproliferation regimes; 

4. To protect theenvi ronment andhealthofU.S. 
citizens; 

5. To increase cooperation in confronting security 
threats tocriti cal i nfrastructuresand U .S. citizensthat defy 
borders and unilateral solutions; and, 

6. To strengthen intelligence and military, diplomatic, 
and law enforcement tools. 

The NSS establishes how the elements of national 
power— di plomatic, informational, military, and 
economic— may best be used to protect American interests 
i n the new century. The reader shoul d notethat the I ast two 
strategic priorities clearly relate to the issue at hand, that 
is, how to deal with transnational threats and how to 
maxi mi ze the effectiveness of mi I itary and I aw enforcement 
strategies. 

The objectives and priorities outlined in the NSS form 
the basis for the National Military Strategy (NMS). The 
NMS isan unclassified public document that com muni cates 
to other government officials, U.S. citizens, and other 
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nations how theU.S. military supportstheNSS. It provides 
military advicetothe president, National Security Council, 
and Secretary of Defense, and offers broad strategic 
direction for the services and combatant commanders. It 
looks ahead about 5 years, basi ng its cal cul ati ons on current 
or programmed forces. The NMS of Flexible and Selective 
Engagement was derived from the NSS. It is updated and 
published on an as-needed basis. 

Revisions are in part driven by a continuous assessment 
process called the J oint Strategy Review. The J oint 
Strategy Review 1999 upheld the major components of the 
NMS through the year 2010 and beyond. The three major 
components of the N M S are to (1) shape the i nternati onal 
environment through engagement, (2) respond to the full 
spectrum of crises in a dangerous and uncertain world, and 
(3) prepare now for an uncertain future through focused 
modernization and improved business practices. Our 
national military objectives are to promote peace and 
stability by encouraging the just, political resolution of 
international disputes, and to defeat adversaries who 
threaten theU nited States, our vital i nterests, or our al I ies. 

The NMS characterizes our current strategic 
environment as one that includes transnational dangers, 
asymmetric challenges, regional dangers, and wild cards. 
Transnational dangers are defined as challenges that 
transcend national borders and threaten our national 
interests. Asymmetric challenges are defined as 
unconventional approaches or inexpensive means that 
circumvent our strengths, exploit our vulnerabilities, or 
confront us in ways we cannot match in kind. As with the 
NSS, our NMS clearly reflects our growing concern with 
transnational threats. 

Transnational Environment. 

So what does this environment of transnational threats 
and asymmetric challenges look like? To borrow a phrase 
from the distinguished politico-military analyst Yogi Berra, 
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thefutureain'twhatitu sed to be. A n a I ysi s revea I s a cl u st er 
of diverse and complex missions, showing what kind of 
military operations may be needed to meet national security 
needs in the coming decades. A list of potential operations 
makes clear the diverse and often noncomplementary 
functions that the armed forces may be called upon to 
perform. In some cases, the military will naturally play a 
leading role. National missile defense and joint force 
operations are obvious examples. In most cases, however, 
the military will play a supporting role only. The military 
may be called upon to engage in such activities as 
counterterrorism, counterdrug operations, and disaster 
relief. These functions combine domestic and 
extra-territorial requirements. American constitutional 
law makes a military lead inappropriate in these 
circumstances. 

A variety of government agencies, including the 
military, will be involved in all ofthese missions. This does 
not mean that these agencies will have to undergo radical 
institutional change or even adapt themselves dramatically 
in order to face these challenges. But what is needed is 
flexibility. The government agencies must develop a clear 
sense of how their existing expertise and resources can be 
used to help carry out these missions. This includes the 
military. 

Transnational Perspective. 

Legality becomes a significant issue when our armed 
forces engage in operations that do not fall unambiguously 
within the military sphere of authority. These include 
operations undertaken to deal with transnational threats 
such as critical infrastructure protection, counterdrug, 
international organized crime, counterterrorism, and 
information operations. Forthemilitary,theseare, in oneor 
more respects, unconventional issues.^ The J oint Staff is 
well aware of the complications that can arise when the 
military participates in such missions. Rather than waiting 
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todeal with such challenges asthey arise, themilitarytakes 
the initiative. By taking a dynamic approach, it ensures 
that the legal ramifications of such joint missions are 
considered in advance, that potential issues are quickly 
identified, and that the security implications of legal issues 
are clearly articulated. It sees to it that these concerns are 
addressed with minimum delay in the National Security 
Council (NSC) and interagency councils. It also makes a 
vigorous effort toseethat persons both within and without 
the military are educated on these questions. The 
Department of Defense (DoD) is, perforce, limited in what it 
can do to counter transnational threats by constitutional 
parameters. The ki nds of proactive measures outi i ned here, 
however, minimize the impact of these restraints. They 
permit DoD to makethe most of its capabi I iti es and seizethe 
opportunities for action available to it, while still working 
within these legal constraints. 

A Proactive, Forward-Looking Process. 

These, then, are the challenges imposed by the 
transnational threat environment. What has DoD doneand 
what does it plan to do to meet these challenges? The U.S. 
mi I itary i s not taki ng an ad hoc approach. M i I itary pl anners 
in DoD andj CS aresystematically studying and analyzing 
the future. Assessment and evaluation are accomplished 
through annual and biannual updates of the NSS and NMS. 
A thorough analysis of these challenges has produced some 
results. DoD (withtheassistanceofthej CS) hasdrawn upa 
list of what it calls derived imperatives. These are the 
crucial steps which must betaken in order todeal with the 
threats we face in this new environment. It has also 
identified three corresponding areas on which the CJ CS 
should focus: information operations, homeland defense 
and support to civil authority, and joint force training and 
exercises. A number of external studies, including the 
Quadrennial Defense Review, the National Defense Panel, 
the Rumsfeld Commission, and several Presidential 
Decision Directives, have validated the conclusions of the 
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DoD/J CS analysis. Recent J oint Strategy Reviews have 
focused their attention on addressing asymmetric 
challenges. They have noted that this emerging strategic 
dimension impacts national security and has many legal 
ramifications. Military planners have, in short, determined 
important priorities. 

How does the military codify the actions and processes 
which must betaken in support of these priorities? Two of 
the most significant mechanisms are the J oint Strategic 
Planning System (J SPS) and the Unified Command Plan 
(U CP). They are proactive, forward-looking processes. They 
enable U.S. arm^ forces to shape, respond, and prepare as 
required by the NMS. The J SPS links the many 
strategy-rel ated documents together, thereby consolidating 
military advice and giving it a clear and disciplined format. 
This advice can then be given to our civilian superiors who 
are ultimately responsible for making strategic decisions. 
The N M S, whi ch we have menti oned earl i er, pi ays a central 
role in this process. It provides, in summary form, guidance 
to the president and Secretary of Defense, considers results 
of ongoing strategic assessments, and provides broad 
military advice. This advice permeates all of our other key 
documents. 

Unified Command Plan— A Conceptual Framework 
for Future Strategy and Policy. 

The UCP offers an adaptable conceptual framework 
designed to meet rapidly changing challenges on the world 
scene. The pi an i s evol uti onary i n nature, thereby maki ng it 
possible for the U.S. military to fulfil its global engagement 
responsibilities in the face of constant change. It lays out a 
flexible plan for moving forward in the direction where 
strategic imperatives are headed. It plans for a joint forces 
organization, a space and information command 
organization, and a joint task force concerned with the 
provision of military support to civilian authority for the 
purpose of homeland protection. As CJ SC General Henry 
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Shelton testified to the House Armed Service Committee on 
March 3, 1999, 



J oint Vision 2010 (the conceptual tempi atefor how America's 
Armed Forces will achieve new levels of effectiveness in joint 
warfighting) . . . must also have an accompanying vision for 
how to best organize. . . . That conceptual framework . . . 
Unified Command Plan (UCP) 21 . . . will be included as an 
annex to the 1999 Unified Command Plan recommendation. 

UCP 21 will layout aflexibleplan to establish aj oint Forces 
Command, a Space and Information Command, and a joint 
task force to deal with thecompi ex issues of homeland defense. 

Military Support to Civil Authority. 

The U.S. military is often viewed as the agency best 
equipped to deal with certain transnational threats. It does 
not, however, havetheconstitutional authority to play more 
than a supporting role domestically. It can offer its support 
to civil authority in the areas of logistics, training, 
information and intelligence, communications, and 
planning. The National Guard also provides leadership and 
has developed Regional Response Centers. In accordance 
with DoD Directive 3025.15, Military Assistance to Civil 
Authorities, all requests by civil authorities for DoD 
military assistance are evaluated for legality, lethality, 
risk, cost, appropriateness, and impact on readiness. 

Challenges. 

Over the past decade increased demands have been 
placed upon DoD to bring resources to bear in support of 
civil authorities. At the same time, increasing diplomatic, 
environmental, legal, commercial, and moral constraints 
have been placed on the actions of the military. Legal 
constraints are especially confining. Before military 
resources can be employed in support of civil authorities, 
various laws must be taken into account. These include 
Posse Comitatus, the Stafford Act, the Economy Act, and 
Intelligence Oversight legislation. These constraints have 
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the potential to limit or degrade the ability of the U.S. 
mi I itary to execute the N M S. The U .S. mi I itary also faces a 
challenge in that it needs access to critical skill sets, 
especially when it has to deal with threats that emerge on 
the scene without warning. For the most part, these are to 
be found in the reserve components. This simultaneous 
increase in both demands and constraints poses a 
complicated challenge to U.S. armed forces and the nation 
they support and protect. 

Military Obligation. 

The most recent UCP (October 1, 1999) established a 
civil support role for J oint Forces Command. This role is 
evolving. According to this plan, J oint Forces Command 
becomes involved in civil support when civil (federal) 
authorities ask for our assistance. At all times, this 
document stresses, the mi I itary must remai n subordi nateto 
thecivil authorities. At no time is the support offered by the 
J oint Forces Command to become a military operation in 
the classic sense. This plan, to be sure, does not garner 
universal support. Some would prefer that the U.S. military 
play no domestic role whatsoever. This is, however, a 
minorityview. Wecannot let it prevent us from fulfil ling our 
obligation to the nation and its civilian leaders. As Deputy 
Secretary of Defense) ohn Hamresaid in December 1999, 

We may never completely assuagethefears of that 10 percent of 
Americans who fundamentally mistrust their government no 
matter what the issue. . . . But we owe it to the rest— without 
causing undue alarm— to explain why it is better to have basic 
military structures and planning processes in pi ace to support 
the first-line civil responder to a major domestic destructive 
incident. 

I mperatives. 

It is widely recognized that better interagency and 
civil -mi I itary cooperation isneeded.Thiswill call for a great 
deal of effort, as we know from studying the experience of 
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the U.S. military itself as it attempted to integrate the 
capabilities of the various armed services. Nonetheless, if 
the effort is great, the payoff is even greater. To ensure 
increased cooperation several requirements must be met. 
First, some general criteria are needed for evaluating 
proposed interagency responses to transnational threats. 
Second, the diplomatic, informational, military, and 
economic elements of national power (known as D-l-M-E) 
need to be synchronized. The doctrinal principles of the U.S. 
military— Objective, Unity of Effort, Security, Restraint, 
Perseverance, and Legitimacy— would prove valuable here. 
These principles are enumerated in J oint Publication 3-07, 
J oint Doctrinefor Military Operations Other Than War. 

Summary. 

The fact that non-mi I i tary i ssues have become so deepi y 
entangl ed with the quest! on of mi I itary legiti macy presents 
acomplexchallengetoboth theU.S. militaryandthesociety 
it serves. It is cl ear that factors other than security as it has 
been traditionally defined are becoming relatively more 
important in the calculus of national policy. This chapter 
has outi i ned the N SS and N M S and what they tel I us about 
the transnational environment in which we operate. It has 
reviewed the Chairman ofthej oint Chiefs of Staff's derived 
imperatives and the conceptual framework used by the U.S. 
military to address these imperatives. Finally, it has 
discussed what support DoD can providetocivil authorities. 
This discussion made reference to challenges and 
constraints, support criteria, and imperatives for all 
departments and agencies. Now that the groundwork has 
been laid for understanding the problems, we may turn to 
the search for solutions. 

ENDNOTE -CHAPTER 3 

l.TheGlobal Division ofthej ointStafffocuses much of its attention 
on these issues, which appear to be non-Title 10 and yet may have 
unforeseen collateral or second-order Title 10 effects. 
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CHAPTER 4 



INFORMATION AND TERRORISTIC USE 
OF MASS WEAPONS: 

THE LARGER CONTEXT 



Kenneth A. Minihan 



Introduction. 

For the foreseeable future into the 21st century, the 
United States will be the preeminent military power of the 
world. This means that if we do face a radical physical 
threat to national security, it will likely arrive not in the 
form of a traditional military attack by a peer competitor 
state, but rather in the form of a terrorist attack by a 
sub-state entity, based upon the covert deployment of such 
weapons of mass slaughter and destruction as chemical, 
biological, or nuclear agents. In such a case, certainly we 
would want to identify and punish the attacker, but, far 
more important, we would want to deter or prevent the 
attack in the first place. 

To have any hope for successful preemption of such an 
attack, we shal I requ i re pri or knowl edge of its mobi I i zati on, 
meaning we must possess a highly efficient system for 
gather! ng and i nterpreti ng the necessary i nformati on, that 
is, operational intelligence. Fortunately, the United States 
i sal sothe preeminent information power of the world, a fact 
that should give us some optimism in our quest to acquire 
the necessary intelligence capability. Unfortunately, 
however, as we I earn at length in reading the other chapters 
inthepresent book,thetotal national security environment 
in the United States today is not coherently and efficiently 
adapted to the task of ferreting out and responding to 
transnational threats. And almost certainly, of course, a 
serious weapons of mass destruction (WMD) attack upon 
this country would be transnational in character. 
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In this chapter, rather than discussing intelligence per 
se, I shall discuss certain aspects of the total national 
security environment that tend to militate against an 
adequate intelligence capability for preempting a WMD 
attack on U.S. territory. In passing, I shall also comment 
upon impediments to national security in general, as well as 
steps for their resolution. 

Our generation is faced by some urgent tasks and 
presented with some vital opportunities. We are living at a 
moment of fundamental and revolutionary change. The 
industrial era has given waytotheera of information. Given 
that the United States is, at the moment, one of the leaders 
inthetechnological revolution, itoughttobeabletoforgean 
operating environment that will help assure its national 
security. However, it has not performed some vital and 
necessary tasks. It has not, in particular, cometoterms with 
what conflict is today. It lacks a clear sense of the law of 
conflict in the information age. Until it develops an 
understanding of the principles of war, defines key terms, 
and I ays down cl ear areas of responsi bi I i ty, the mi I i tary wi 1 1 
not beabletoact with decisiveness in response to threats. If 
the U nited States fai I s to grasp the opportu ni ti es aval I abl e, 
it runs the danger of relinquishing what could be a 
dominant rolewithin thenew operating environment of the 
information age. The technological playing field will be 
leveled, to the detriment of our national interest. 

A Revolutionary Change in Conflict. 

Any discussion of current threats must factor in the 
changing nature of conflict at the start of the new 
millennium. The strategic coin of the 21st century is no 
longer just the industrial base, but now includes our 
knowl edge assets. Thisfundamental shift in what counts in 
war has profound implications for how we conduct our 
national defense. What aresomeofthekey changes of which 
we should be aware? 
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Key Changes in the Nature of Conflict. 

We have and will continueto have enormous power and 
technological capabilities. Even the technological 
difficulties that still beset us will likely be solved 
eventually. It does not appear as if the shortage of 
bandwidth,for example, will long remain a problem. But we 
now have to contend with a profoundly different operating 
environment. 

Thenew environment isfar morecomplexthan anything 
we have experienced to date. It Isa global environment built 
by the commercial sector rather than by the national 
security apparatus. It is also characterized by a pace of 
changequiteunmatched in earlier eras. All ofthesechanges 
are, in turn, radically transforming the nature of conflict 
and affecting how we must respond to future threats. 

The ramifications of the new environment are many. 
Future conflicts will be played out not on a conventional 
battlefield but on a turf comprised of technologies and 
infrastructures. In the new operating environment, 
government, citizens, adversaries, and resourcess all exist 
within the same operating space. We no longer live in a 
world in which the soldier fights on the battlefield, whilethe 
innocent citizens remain elsewhere. Threats, too, are 
changing; whether we are looking at hackers or at 
terrorists, we find that power tends to be more diffused and 
attacks more random. Traditional means of identifying our 
opponents are disappearing. The new global environment 
leaves no smoking gun, making anyone who can operate 
within our space a potential threat. At the same time we 
find that existing paradigms for war and conflict are no 
longer appropriate. Take for example a concept pivotal to 
the laws of conflict, that of the nation-state. Such a concept 
becomes obsolete in the new global environment, which 
recognizes no boundaries. The new environment also poses 
challenges to existing legal norms, forcing us to reevaluate 
many of our rules and priorities. 
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As the nature of conflict changes, so too do the demands 
placed upon us. Who defends us and how are subject to 
change. Among other things, some defense initiatives that 
once belonged to DoD must now fall to others. Even the 
responsibilities of command shift; leadership needs will 
change. We must now find people who are knowledgeable 
when it comes to operating within the technology 
environment. And DoD must prove able to change at a far 
more rapid rate than ever before. Whereas in the past DoD 
made annual plans, it now must emulatethe many modern 
businesses which plan continually and expect to reengineer 
their companies every 2 or 3 years. 

Responding to the Changes. 

In short, we are now dealing with a wholebattlespaceof 
physical and virtual, lethal and nonlethal, and dispersed 
operations. I n order to deal with future WM D threats, we 
mu St sei ze t h e opport u n i t i es presented u s a n d a I so meet the 
new challenges. In many ways, we are in a fortunate 
position. After all, in the past the United States invested 
heavily in information technologies. It contributed more 
than any other nation to their research and development 
and also was heavily involved in the planned technology 
expansion. As a result, we have largely shaped the current 
operati ng envi ronment. As I ong as we conti nue to i nvest i n 
information technology and infrastructure, we should be 
able to hold our lead. The Cold War, we should remember, 
was won with steady investments, not as a result of a 
wrenching somersault in force structure. We must approach 
the new challenges in a similarly patient and persistent 
manner. 

Need for a New Analytical Model. 

Among those thi ngs we need to do i n order to ensure a 
relevant defense is to develop a new analytical model. The 
industrial age model, built around organizational boxes and 
analogues, is not appropriate. A more useful model might 
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take the shape of a rich technology grid. Such a grid would 
enable us to do the foil owing: 

1. U nderstand the physical network and transportation 
layer. 

2. Decide on the investments that should be made in 
global technologies. (These should be those that help us 
shapethe operating environment in such a way as to enable 
us to achieve our national security goals.) 

3. Determine the legal ramifications. 

We must also revise our understanding of conflict and 
the laws that govern it. As mentioned earlier, conflict in the 
information agetranscends geographic boundaries, but we 
have not changed doctrine to meet the changed 
circumstances. We have not reallocated authorities; 
Commanders-in-Chief (Cl NCs), for example, continuetobe 
geographically defined. 

We must develop clear guidelines permitting us to react 
to threats. One of the most vital issues is to determine the 
difference between a crime and an attack. Only when we 
have decided what an attack is can we discuss what might 
be the appropriate responses to an attack. The United 
States misguidedly spends more time on identifying those 
who have damaged us than on deterring them in the first 
place. We might rather borrow concepts drawn from Cold 
War deterrent theories to develop a strategy of active 
defense. We might, for example, defend certain parts of our 
strategic sanctuary within the global infrastructure 
asynchronously. That is, we would give warning that 
certain types of virtual and physical attacks might not be 
met in kind. But obviously, so long as the distinctions 
between crime and attack remain hazy, this kind of 
discussion cannot even begin. 

The United States must also make a more concerted 
effort to retain its technological advantage. At the moment 
it is hindered in two ways. First, DoD has failed to take 
adequate steps to ensure that its leadership has the 
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necessary technological knowledge. Second, it still follows 
an annual planning cycle. It must learn tothink in terms of 
"web years," i.e., exponentially accelerated timelines, and 
reorganize with the same alacrity as in the business world. 
Onlythen can it avoidthedanger of falling behind. If it does 
not seize the day and keep up with the changing 
environment, it mayfind its ad vantages whittled a way. It is 
possiblethat in thefutureour enemies will achieve a level 
playing field. This will deprive our children of the kind of 
trust in their future enjoyed by the children of the World 
War II generation during the growth of the industrial age. 

Conclusion. 

For an instructive perspective, let us think back to the 
early years of World War 1 1 , long beforethe disaster at Pearl 
Harbor in 1941 drew the United States into war. Previous 
generations had prepared, at least conceptually, for the 
national defense. The keels of most of the battleships that 
fought in the war had already been laid. Elaborate plans 
had been written. Responsibilities were clearly delineated. 
The generation that went to war understood its 
responsi bi I i ti es and the I aw of armed confl i ct. Are we now i n 
a similar position? Were we to experience an electronic 
Pearl Harbor today, could we meet it with the same degee of 
justified confidence as displayed by our fathers and 
grandfathers on the eve of our entry into World War 117 1 
fear that we could not. We must begin to repair that 
deficiency. We must begin now to lay down the security 
keels for the 21st century. 
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CHAPTER 5 



INTELLIGENCE PROBLEMS AS THEY 
RELATE TO INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME ORGANIZATIONS 
AND DRUG TRAFFICKING 

William J . Olson 

This chapter will address the issue of international 
organized crime. Attention will be paid to the nature of the 
threat in general, and tothechallenges faced by intelligence 
in particular. Mark Twain once described himself as an 
opti mi St who never arrived. I n eval uati ng the probi ems we 
face and our ability to handle them, this author must 
confess that he finds himself in a similarly pessimistic 
frame of mind. 

The Threat. 

Why this pessimism? To understand why international 
organized crime poses a serious national security threat, it 
is i mportant to recognize how such institutions operate and 
how they are changing. Until recently, major criminal 
organizations were largely confined to individual countries 
or regions. They were not viewed as transnational threats, 
nor did they pose any perceptible national security threats 
tous or anyone else. But what we are seeing, increasingly, is 
an internationalization of the activities of criminal 
organizations. This goes hand-in-hand with the 
internationalization of legitimate commerce because 
organized criminals are nestled inside of it, performing 
illegal acts under cover of legal operations. This is true of 
both business and banking. Unfortunately, as 
communication and commercial barriers break down, the 
environment becomes more favorable for international 
criminal organizations. It is both easier for them to operate 
and harder for authorities to pursue them and curb their 
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activities. Thus, ironically, one of the most positive 
developments of modern times brings with it a seriously 
increased threat to our national security. 

International organized crime exacts an immense 
human toll. It undermines our financial institutions and 
compromises our trade processes. It is immensely costly. In 
the past 5 years, in the United States alone, the costs of 
payi ng out of pocket for i 1 1 icit drugs and for thei r health care 
and other social consequences are somewhere in the area of 
one and two trill ion dollars. That is not counting the cost in 
human misery and life. In the last 10 years, international 
terrorists have killed a small number of Americans and, 
overall, about 11,000 people. But we lose at least this 
number every year to the drug trafficking carried on by 
criminal organizations. IntheUnited States today we find 
drugs on virtually every street corner, in many of our 
schools, and in thousands of our homes. Most of these drugs 
originated as a product (usually an agricultural product) 
somewhere overseas, and were smuggled into the United 
States by a variety of different means. 

Those in the drug trade do not merely wreak havoc by 
destroying lives and wasting resources. In the process of 
introducing the drugs to the United States and other 
nations, these criminal sal so undermine local governments, 
either through threat and intimidation or through 
corruption. There are many governments around the world 
today that are wholly owned subsidiaries of criminal 
organizations. Other governments find their ability todeal 
with criminal organizations seriously compromised because 
their police institutions are either inadequate or are too 
corrupt to act. This, in turn, leads toa growing lack of faith 
in government. Eventually resorting to crime comes to be 
seen astheonly wayan individual can get ahead. And sothe 
problem continues to escalate. This is not a distant concern 
or a remote problem.^ 

At this time, Colombia is very much on the mind of 
Congress, which is trying to introduce some major 
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legislation that will help deal with the problem. Colombia 
shows signs of approaching social and political collapse. Its 
problems are largely caused by drug trafficking fed by an 
American appetite for drugs. What makes the situation so 
dangerous I s that drug traffi cki ng I s no I onger excl usi vel y I n 
the hands of drug trafficking organizations. A number of 
other groups have become involved. These include 
insurgents, paramilitary organizations, and others. They 
use the proceeds of the drug traffic to fund their own 
activities. A variety of threats have thus become linked. 
Even though international organized criminals are 
themselves mainlyjust interested in money, their activities 
have profoundly serious repercussions and do indeed pose a 
major threat to our security.^ 

International organized crime poses further problems 
for us inasmuch as the criminals are both organized and 
cunning. It is important to bear in mind that one of the 
principal characteristics of international organized crime, 
as opposed to opportunistic crime or criminal conspiracies, 
is precisely that it is organized. Such organizations have 
some kind of hierarchical structure, even if loosely defined. 
It still offers significant advantages such as durability and 
staying power. A comparison with the business community 
will help explain this. If, for example, the head of General 
Motors were to be removed, a replacement would almost 
certainly be found somewhere in the corporate structure. I n 
the case of criminal organizations, thesamething happens, 
which means that it is impossible to get rid of the body by 
choppi ng off the head, so to speak. 

Organizations have another advantage. They have 
institutional memory, which makes possible growth and 
learning. The former leader of a Colombian drug cartel 
operating in Mexico was recently interviewed. We learned 
from him that every time there was a drug bust, the cartel 
sent a team to M exicotofi nd out what had gone wrong. Once 
the cartel had found out how an operation was 
compromised, it made sure never to make that mistake 
again. Other cartels have learned how to manipulate the 
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judicial discovery process used in American courts. When 
one of their members is brought up on trial, these cartels 
legitimately use discovery to find out everything the 
prosecution knows. This includes the techniques used by 
the law enforcement authorities to penetrate the 
organization and arrest the perpetrators. Cartel 
representatives then take that information back and apply 
it. The next time around, authorities will not be able to use 
the same techniques again successfully. 

International criminal organizations also show 
considerable business acumen, which makes them 
formidable opponents. They are fundamentally business 
enterprises. They are organized to make money. And they 
doit extremely well. Asa business organization, they share 
many characteristics with other business organizations. 
They are product-oriented. The Colombian cartels provide 
an excellent example here. They have proved themselves to 
be quite versatile in the way they market different kinds of 
products. The cocai ne cartel s I earned from those engaged i n 
the marijuana trade. These, in turn, had learned (and in 
some instances also got their seed money) from emerald 
smugglers. 

The Colombian cartels also show a sophisticated 
understanding of how markets evolve. For example, they 
quickly recognized that there would be a market for heroin 
because (1) it was a depressant whereas cocaine was a 
stimulant; and (2) most drug consumers are drawn to 
multiple addictive substances. They therefore got the 
Colombians into the business of heroin production (making 
and selling it).Thecriminal organizations of Mexico show a 
similar aptitude. They are now the major suppliers of 
methamphetamine in the United States. They have 
achieved this prominence as a result of careful study of 
market trends. They keep the supplies of 
methamphetamine as plentiful and as cheap as possible. If 
necessary, they even hand drugs out for free in order to 
develop a market. They also try to diversify; they seek to 
domi nate a market and seek alii ances. 
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International criminal or ganizat ion shave found ways to 
minimize their risks. This they do in part by cooperating 
among themselves. For example, the Italian Mafia today 
works with the Colombians. The Colombian cartels wanted 
to penetrate European markets, but it was hard to establish 
networks since Colombians are so few in Europe, making 
them conspicuous. They decided it would be better to let the 
Italians or Albanians market their goods for them. They 
provided the Mafia with cocaine; in return, they accepted 
either heroin or money. The international criminal 
organizations also look for the most suitable venue for thei r 
activities. In other words, they select the environment, 
particularly a law enforcement environment, that is least 
likely to cause problems for them, one where local laws are 
lax, corruption rampant, or enforcement incompetent. 

The threat posed by these organizations is magnified 
because of their enormous wealth. Their business is 
growing. Drug traffickers earn more every year than the 
United States spends on all of its counterdrug efforts. The 
annual incomeof these and other criminal organizations is 
frequently greater than that of many governments around 
the world, and it is more dependable. So far, there is very 
little wehavebeen abletodointernationallythat has made 
a dent in their ability to generate large sums of money. 
Moreover, they are expanding their capabilities. They are 
rich, powerful, and ruthless; and they threaten the 
sovereignty of many of the countries we call allies or with 
which we have to deal. 

Response to the Threat. 

In short, international organized crime and drug 
traffi cki ng cl early pose a seri ous threat to our i nterests. The 
threat is one that we cannot afford to ignore, but it is also 
onethat wearenot in particularly good shape to deal with. 
Why not? First, we are only now beginning to take the 
problem seriously. It was not until the mid 1960s that we 
awoke to the existence of a criminal threat to the United 
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States. The Lyndon B. Johnson administration then 
admitted that there were cri me fami I i es and operati ons i n 
the United States and promised to pursue them, 
particularly the Mafia. Thirty-five years later we are in a 
position to say that we more or less have the Mafia under 
control. But we have not succeeded in eliminating it. It still 
exists; it still operates. 

But today we are faced by a threat of a more serious 
nature. International organized crime poses far more 
significant threats than the Mafia and similar 
organizationsofthepast. Ifwe, asa superpower with all the 
enormous resources at our disposal, have not been able to 
eliminate the operations of a criminal organization within 
our own borders, how much harder will it be for us to deal 
with criminals operating both within and beyond our 
borders? Weare, in fact, onlyjust beginning to develop the 
kindsof i nstituti ons we need to take effect! veaction. And we 
cannot look for relief in this regard to other nations across 
the world. In most instances, they are more out-manned, 
out-gunned, and out-dollared by international criminal 
organizations than we are. 

There are many factors that make it difficult for the 
United States to meet the challenge of international 
organized cri me. I n the balance of this chapter, however, we 
will focus for the most part on the problems related to 
intelligence-gathering, analysis, and dissemination. 

First, there are major structural, organizational, and 
institutional obstacles that handicap us as we attempt to 
deal with the threat of international organized crime. This 
i s parti cul arl y true i n the area of i ntel I i gence. "I ntel I i gence" 
in this context means both law enforcement information 
and information collected by the intelligence community. 
Because international organized crime is international, we 
have to work with the international community when we 
attempt to deal with thethreat. We cannot enforce our own 
laws internationally, thus we have to work through other 
countries. Yet they have different legal and administrative 
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structures and different ways of doing business. To 
compound the problem, many oftheinstitutionswith which 
wehavetodeal arecorruptor compromised— when they are 
not incompetent, incapable, or both. Another organizational 
weakness is a lack of clarity when it comes to the allocation 
of responsibility. Who collects the information? Who 
analyses it? Who acts on it? Law enforcement operates by a 
very different set of motives and authorities than does the 
intelligence community. This leads, on one hand, to the 
wasting of what are already limited resources. On the other 
hand, it means that, at times, important issues fall through 
the cracks in the system. 

Second, international criminal organizations are very 
adept at camouflaging their activities. As noted earlier, 
criminal organizations have taken advantage of the growth 
in banks without borders. They are taking advantage of 
these markets in order to to disguise their activity. It is 
extremely difficult to uncover criminal activity once the 
associated money has fled to in the international financial 
system. 

Third, our ability to deal effectively with the current 
threat is handicapped by the fact that international 
organized criminals belong to what are, in effect, business 
communities. Those tasked with pursuing them and 
thwarting their activities are not trained and organized to 
operate against this kind of institution. They are used to 
dealing with other countries and with organizations like 
themselves. They are not businessmen and do not think like 
businessmen. Yet, unless they can think like businessmen, 
they wi 1 1 fi nd i t very d iff! cu 1 1 to anti ci pate the moves of these 
criminals and get the better of them. 

Fourth, the best way to penetrate such organizations is 
by human intelligence (HUMI NT). The United States has 
tended to rely too much on technical means instead. As a 
result, it has neglected to find better ways to collect 
intelligenceby HUMINT. And it isclear that this will be no 
easy task. Criminal organizations are largely ethnically 
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based and use family networks to protect their empires. 
This mea nsthattheyare very adept at a voi d i n g pen et r at i on 
by outsiders. 

Conclusion. 

Clearly, then, international organized crime poses a 
threat both in terms ofthedamageit can inflict and in terms 
of our relative incapacity to defend against it. The picture 
looks rather bleak. However, at least there is a dawning 
awareness that there is a problem. A philosopher once 
observed that, in dreaming, we all inhabit our separate 
worlds, but on wakingweall sharethesame world. And it is 
in waking from our separate dreams that we learn that we 
have a common probi em or set of probi ems. We have awoken 
toan appreciation ofthethreat and are perhaps atthepoint 
where we will beableto work together with other nations 
across the worldtoreduce it. It is to be hoped that we will. To 
quotean observation by Winston Churchill, "Americanswill 
alwaysdotherightthing— after they have tried everything 
else." 

ENDNOTES -CHAPTER 5 

1. See U.S. Department of State, Patterns of Global Terorism, 
Publication 10687, annually. In 1999, international terrorist acts 
accounted for 233 deaths and 706 wounded worldwide. Only five U .S. 
Citizens lost their lives in such incidents in 1999. Between 1994 and 
1999, 68 Americans died in terrorist attacks internationally, and 613 
were injured. 

2. The most comprehensive source on international 
narcotics-related issues is the U.S. Department of State's International 
Narcotics Control Strategy Report. This is an annual report on drug 
production, trends, government activities, and the threat from criminal 
organizations. 
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CHAPTER 6 



TRANSNATIONAL THREATS VIS-A-VIS LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE: 
LESSONS ON THE EMERGING 
RELATIONSHIP 

Elizabeth Rindskopf-Parker 
Introduction.^ 

If we are ever to successfully contain transnational 
threats, whether chemical, biological, nuclear, cyber, or 
criminal, it is vital that we find some way to improve 
coordination between law enforcement and intelligence 
services. This, in turn, will require us to understand the 
differences in mission, legal authority, and institutional 
cultures that separate those responsible for national 
security and those who tend to domestic security. For it is 
these as much as anything which give rise to the tensions 
between the services. The role of law enforcement has 
traditionally been confined to domestic matters, and its 
mission has been to engage in criminal prosecution. By 
contrast, the role of military intelligence has traditionally 
been confined to dealing with strategic threats to the 
nation's security. Because their activities do not normally 
involve citizens nor entail prosecutions, the normal 
protections of the Bill of Rights do not apply. Both are 
committed in their own way toprotecting U.S. security, yet 
the differences are often profound. Our challenge is to use 
the tension created by their differences in a creative and 
constructive, rather than limiting, manner. 

The need for coordination between law enforcement and 
defense intelligence capabilities has reached a crisis point 
in the last decade. Geographic boundaries and jurisdictions 
are becomi ng I ess rel evant, especi al I y where transnati onal 
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threats are concerned. As a result, law enforcement and 
military intelligence find their roles overlapping in 
untraditional ways. Yet a crisis can be an opportunity. If 
both law enforcement and intelligence are needed to 
confront transnational threats, new ways to surmount the 
problem of coordination are needed; we must "think out of 
the box" to discover new paradigms for cooperation and new 
responses to the national security threats of the new 
millennium. Yet while bold solutions are called for, all 
changes in the relationship of law enforcement and defense 
intelligence must observe constitutional limits with care. 

Entrenched ideas can and do change. In my own case, 
overthecourseof my long career in service to U.S. national 
security organizations, my understanding of the 
relationship between intelligence and law enforcement 
gradually evolved, and my views often took surprising 
turns. It took time, to be sure, but many of my basic 
assumptions did change. The facts I observed gradually 
forced me to challenge many of the fundamental legal 
precepts that I had first learned in law school in the 1960s 
and which were, as a result, deeply ingrained. It takes time 
for an individual to change his or her basic assumptions. It 
takes sti 1 1 1 onger when large agenci es and whol e nati ons are 
involved. But it does happen. 

Moreover, I have observed others considering whether 
we should change the way we handle law enforcement and 
military intelligence. Progress in understanding the 
complicated issues involved has cl early been made. In 1992, 
for example, the understanding of intelligence within the 
Department of J ustice was mini mal .^Today, however, there 
is considerable understand! ng of both law enforcement and 
intelligence capabilities among the affected agencies.^ 

So we certainly are capable of change. But should we? 
My belief as to the importance of coordination does not, I 
must say, go unchallenged. Someanalysts, in fact, doubt the 
seriousness of transnational security threats. Many others 
worry about what might happen to citizen rights and 
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protections if military intelligence and law enforcement 
wor k toget h er 1 00 cl osel y . T h u s we sh ou I d n ot seek to ch a n ge 
the way thi ngs are before we haveeval uated thethreats and 
determined our priorities. 

How can we do this? History can provide us with some 
guidance here. R. J ames Woolsey, former Director of 
Central I ntelligence, for example, has commented that our 
deceptively peaceful and prosperous time is correctly 
understood only when compared to the 1920s— an era 
which, in hindsight, appears to be "the calm before the 
storm." Such historical reference is useful in determining 
where we are now, where we should go, and how to arrive 
safely. This is just astruefor grand strategic questions as it 
is for tactical legal considerations. So in this chapter, I will 
resort to hi story of a very personal ki nd to try to shed I i ght 
on these important questions. I will share with you the 
lessons that I learned through my own personal 
experiences. I will take you on a journey through my past, 
dwel I i ng on those key moments when my consci ousness was 
shaped by events. Along the way, I will broach some of the 
solutions that have suggested themselves to me. 

Lessons. 

Experience has helped me identify several problemsthat 
need to be dealt with if we a re to create better coordination 
between law enforcement and intelligence agencies. To 
begin with, each of these two communities occupies a 
different part of the constitutional landscape, and neither 
knows the other's territory well. At the beginning of my 
tenure as General Counsel of the National Security Agency 
(NSA), I thought I understood the best way to protect the 
constitutional rights of citizens. My confidence was based on 
16 years in civil rights, civil liberties, and anti-trust 
litigation. I thought I understood the Bill of Rights and the 
protection of the civil rights of citizens. With the arrogance 
that sometimes characterizes lawyers, I wassuretherewas 
little I could learn about protecting the rights of U.S. 
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persons from my new NSA colleagues. I was equally 
convinced, having represented draft resisters during the 
Vietnam War, that the mi I itary— one i n fi ve of my new N SA 
colleagues— could not help me. I erred on both counts. 

I learned that while my NSA colleagues might learn 
someth! ng from my experience, the reverse was more often 
true. And the most important thing I learned from my NSA 
colleagues was that there had been effective responses to 
problems uncovered in the Watergate period— responses 
not only unknown to me but to most other informed 
Americans. Two new rules, in particular, had been 
developed in response to the Watergate scandal. These 
rules, I found out, were simple and comprehensive. First, 
U.S. intelligence may "not collect on U.S. persons." Second, 
U.S. intelligence "does not do law enforcement work." The 
entire NSA work force was indoctrinated with these two 
rules. Asa result, thelegal decisions being made by the NSA 
Office of General Counsel were far more careful than mine 
would have been. Both predecessors and successors as NSA 
General Counsel have told me that they experienced a 
similar change of heart. 

In later years, this early impression— that few lawyers 
understood the rudiments of intelligence operations 
law— was repeatedly reinforced as I talked to different 
groups about the law of intelligence. It was inescapably 
confirmed as a result of the financial crisis involving the 
Atlantic branch of the Banca Nazionale de Lavoro 
(BN L)— the so-called "Pizza Connection Case.’"^ 

Early on, I was asked by a sen! or federal official why U.S. 
intelligence had failed to note a fraudulent wire transfer 
scheme involving movement of millions of dollars among 
accounts in American branches of an Italian bank. His 
question revealed ignorance of a significant Watergate 
reform: it is unlawful for U.S. intelligence to collect law 
enforcement information about U.S. persons or to 
investigate law enforcement concerns in the United States. 
Here was a major gap in understanding about U.S. 
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intelligence. I was stunned. If senior federal officials did not 
understand NSA's governing principles, how could wise 
decisions about the relationship between law enforcement 
and intelligence be made? 

My surprise was colored by the fact that I had been 
greatly influenced by theopinions of J ustice Lewis Powell in 
cases considering the legal role of intelligence under the 
U.S. Constitution. I had assumed that Justice Powell's 
understanding of the constitutional role of intelligence was 
widely shared throughout all branches of 
government— Congress, the executive branch, and the 
judiciary. I n fact, I nowsawthatj ustice Powell's sensibility 
was something of an anomaly. It was produced by his own 
uniqueexperiencesduring World War II as an Army officer 
responsible for handling sensitive intelligence information 
garnered from coded German communications. 

It wasthisexperiencethat had enabled] usticePowell so 
readilytobalancethedemands of national security with the 
Constitutional requirements of the Bill of Rights and to 
design approaches to protect at one and the same time 
classified information, individual rights, and national 
security. 

Of cou r se t h er e a r e ot h er s wh 0, wi t h J u St i ce P owel I , h a ve 
recognized that our Constitution has two distinct halves. A 
domestic internal half, focused on the relationship of the 
government to its citizens, isembodied in theBill of Rights. 
An external half, focused on the relationship of the 
government to its citizens protects the nation from its 
external enemies. J udge William H. Webster was once 
questioned about how he, a former federal circuit court 
judge, could comfortably lead first the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) and later the Central Intelligence 
Agency (Cl A). Heshowed a clear recognition of this division 
when he said in response, "Domestically, I follow all of the 
law; abroad, I support the Constitution." 

In its external role, our government is responsible only 
for the protection of its citizens, not for the preservation of 
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their rights, i had not considered this roieand so had given 
iittiethoughttoconstitutionai authorities outsideoftheBiii 
of Rights, i had had cause to refiect on the authorities 
enjoyed by the president in his capacity as commander in 
chief. When hefuifiiis this function and is entrusted with 
the duty of protecting American citizens, he enjoys his 
greatest power. And for the inteiiigence services, it is 
preciseiy these considerabie authorities that are of the 
greatest significance. For they derive their own 
responsi biiities and functions from the needs and demands 
piaced on them by the president in his nationai security 
capacity. 

Like the majority of iawyers, i did not appreciate the 
entire set of rights and obiigations that our constitution 
imposes upon the president and upon those who "stand in 
the shoes" of his nationai security authority— i ike the 
inteiiigence community. Not understanding these 
authorities or being unaware of them, i assumed they did 
not exist, "i nteiiigencei aw" was an oxymoron becausei oniy 
understood one haif of theconstitutionai picture. 

This gap in understanding continues to grow. Today, too 
many of those under 30 know about inteiiigence oniy from 
movies or TV— questionabie sources for accurate 
information. For many years, a shared Worid War ii 
experience gave our nationai ieadership a common 
understand! ng about the i mportance of i ntei i i gence and its 
proper, but iimited roie in a democratic governmentai 
structure. Now that consensus has been iost. 

We must bridge this gap. We must reiearn how— and 
why— our two nationai responsi biiities (nationai and 
domestic security) are organized as they are. From such a 
shared understanding, we can rebuiidan understanding of 
the requirements of our nationai security. We can 
determine what are the iegai requirements of nationai 
security, whether domestic or foreign. We can decide what 
the baiance shouid be between individuai iiberty and 
nationai security under our constitution in this new 
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century. If we do not do so, we will be, I am afraid, a house 
divided between national security and personal liberty, 
between intelligence and law enforcement. Transnational 
threats will surely endanger this balance and may require 
us to consi der new ways of doi ng busi ness. B ut we wi 1 1 not be 
well-prepared to make these changes unless we first 
understand the current structure and the reasons for it. 

At a slightly later stage in my career, my sense of the 
gaping divide between the various communities deepened. 
In particular I was alerted to the fact that, if few lawyers 
understood the rudiments of intelligence operations law, 
there was equally much that intelligence did not 
understand about law enforcement. The painful debate on 
encryption export pol icy that has raged for over 10 years did 
much to crystallize this consciousness.^ 

The encryption debate revolves around the question of 
whether thegovernment should intervene in order to limit 
the strength of encryption products. Some of these are now 
so powerful that law enforcement officials cannot decipher 
them, and this deprives them of the traditional ability to 
eavesdrop electronically. U.S. firms have been prohibited 
from exporting their best products. These measures are 
strongly supported by law enforcement officers, who are 
worried about the protection encryption offers to criminals. 
But privacy advocates and U.S. software makers want to 
keep government out of the way. I myself participated in 
several rounds of the struggle to formulate policy on this 
issue while I wasatNSA. 

During the second round of policy discussions, I 
suggested to a new NSA director that the encrypt ion debate 
was less about foreign intelligence-gathering than law 
enforcement. The problem of unreadable encryption would 
be most serious for law enforcement. In contrast, NSA 
would find the free export of encryption more manageable. 
Therefore, the law enforcement community, particularly 
the FBI, should take the lead in designing a balanced 
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encryption export policy. The director encouraged me to 
bring this idea to the attention of the FBI . 

TheFBI representatives were surprised on I earning that 
NSA could not immediately decode and read all encrypted 
communications— that some encryption might be too 
powerful even for NSA to handle in real time. This news did 
not inspire grave concern, however, because those 
attending the meeting were locally focused and did not 
consider wiretaps to be the critical law enforcement 
technique for the post-Cold War world. 

Thisviewchangeddramaticallywiththearrival ofa new 
FBI Director, Judge Louis Freeh, whose own personal 
experience with wiretap information in the so-called "Pizza 
Connection Case" seemed to have convinced him that the 
future of law enforcement would be both global and 
technology-driven. This new FBI Director intuitively 
grasped the significance of the need to control U.S. 
encryption exports.® He needed no explanation of why 
national security and even more so, domestic security, 
needed protection against the proliferation of unreadable 
encryption then beginning to flood the commercial 
marketplace. Here again, personal experience was the key 
to his understanding. 

Yet despite] udge Freeh's deeply held personal concern, 
influencing a major national security policy involving the 
need to coordinate several large bureaucracies proved 
exceedingly difficult. Neither he nor the FBI were 
sufficiently knowledgeable about encryption technology to 
fashion an effective policy for many years. Instead, 
motivated by fear of the unknown, they prevented any 
change in policy. I n so doing, they quite possibly damaged 
for years to come any productive relationships with the 
technology community. I n contrast, while NSA understood 
encryption technology and was prepared to accommodate a 
changing world, it did not understand the needs of law 
enforcement or the process of policy formulation. In 
consequence, its actions further confus^ and enraged the 
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"high-tech" community and made it stiii harder to bring 
about constructive change. 

Later, when the Department of Commerce was assigned 
the roie of impiementing a succession of new encryption 
poiicies, matters became even more confused. The 
Department of Commerce did not understand the 
underiying technoiogy of encryption, it had to design and 
impiement reguiations which wouid befiexibieand fair and 
at the same time distinguish among highiy technicai 
products whose nationai security characteristics couid not 
aiways be predicted prior to government review. This 
prov^ to be a very difficuit poiicy diiemma. 

As the evoiution of a new encryption poiicy progressed 
from 1984 to 1999, vari ous approaches were con si dered. The 
eariy Ciipper Chip initi ative offered the pubii chi gh-quaiity 
cryptographic protection embedded in hardware in 
exchange for the government's abiiity to read the 
underiying text, but presumabiy oniy under appropriate, 
iegai iy authorized ci rcumstances.^ The idea was so sever eiy 
criticized that it was eventuaiiy discarded. As a poiicy the 
Ciipper Chip faiied.^ Aithough the Ciipper Chip was 
technicaiiy innovative, those supporting it had not 
considered the pubiic's mistrust of inteiiigence. How couid 
so fundamentai a mistake have been made? Those whose 
professionai iife is spent working on inteiiigence gain iittie 
understanding of poiicy for mu iati on. They may not aiways 
see themseives as others do. Experience again was the 
deciding factor, it expiains why the Ciipper Chip seemed a 
good idea to some within the inteiiigence community, 
pa rticuiariy those from a miiitary background, accustom^ 
as they were to positive pubiicreiations, but a very bad one 
to the rest of the worid. 

i nteresti ngiy, not everyone in the inteiiigence 
community reacted positiveiy when the Ciipper Chip 
program was first proposed. Some career NSA 
cryptographers recai i ed the pr i ce that N SA had ear i i er pai d 
for its invoivement with the communications of U.S. 
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citizens. Onesenior official reacted with great concern to the 
proposal. It was his view that NSA should not create a 
readable encrypt! on system for public use because it would 
enable NSA technically to read the mail of U.S. citizens. It 
was, in some ways, encouragingtofind this intense concern 
from so senior a member of NSA. At the same time, it was 
less comforting in that it revealed a lack of understanding 
about how the law controls government capabilities when 
citizens' rights are involved. We bar government from 
misusing its technical capabilities, not by preventing or 
eliminating these capabilities but by regulating their use 
under a rule of law. It is this distinction that separates a 
domesti c wi re tap from forei gn si gnal s i ntel I i gence. L acki ng 
experi ence i n the worl d of domesti c I aw enforcement where 
the only protection a citizen has against intrusive 
governmental conduct isthelaw, this NSA official foundthe 
idea underlying the Clipper Chip very disturbing. Many 
private citizens agreed with him. 

As the encryption policy debate progressed, confusion 
among the affected agencies and their personnel grew. 
C oor d i n at i on beca me pr obl emat i c beca u se agen ci es seemed 
not to understand their own role in encryption policy 
development and implementation, much I ess that of others. 
An interdependent policy addressing simultaneously the 
needs of national security, law enforcement, and 
commercial regulation proved exceedinglydiffi cult when no 
one player understood all parts of this policy puzzle. 

Such confusion can be expected to reoccur in the future 
as effective yet constitutional responses to transnational 
threats are explored, unlessall agencies involved in dealing 
with transnational threats understand one another. 
Studiesand commissions on this topic have been increasing 
in number since the early 1990s, when several failures of 
coordination produced mini-scandalssensationalized bythe 
press to prod Congress. Eventually the earlier-noted BNL 
matter became public, convincing many that theCIA "lied" 
in denyingthat it had information about the banks' alleged 
criminal wrongdoing. In fact, closer examination shows 
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something quite different. The CiA Office of the Generai 
Counsei was asked by the Department of J ustice whether 
there were any reports showing "criminai conduct" by the 
Bank. The Generai Counsei's Office responded that there 
wasnosuch information, itfaiied to mention, however, that 
other reports existed which were reievant to the Bank, but 
which in the view of the Generai Counsei's Office did not 
suggest criminai wrongdoing. When these other reports 
came to iight, the reaction, as is aimost aiways true when 
the CiA aiiegediy missteps, was that the Agency had been 
engaged in an effort to misiead the Department of J ustice. 
This exchange had the misfortune of occurring in the midst 
of a presidentiai eiection; it quickiy became impossibieto 
engage in any sensibie anaiysis as charges and 
countercharges of increasing intensity reverberated 
between the three branches of government. 

i n the aftermath of both the presidentiai eiection andthe 
BNL scandai, an effort was iaunched to i earn what had gone 
wrong in this matter and what couid be done to avoid such 
faiiures in coordination between iaw enforcement and 
inteiiigence in the future when once again they needed to 
work together. As co-chair of this effort, i spent great 
amounts of time considering the issues that were 
preventing iaw enforcement and inteiiigence from working 
together. My understanding of the issues deepened, it again 
became dear that even the most sophisticated members of 
the Department of J ustice, who had for years worked with 
iegai issues reievant to inteiiigence, stiii did not reaiiy 
understand the process of gathering and disseminating 
inteiiigence. Nor were there formaiiy estabiished 
procedures or other points of contact to guide the 
reiationship of these two iarge bureaucracies where 
i ntei i igence report! ng was concerned.^ This was becausethe 
Department of J ustice was not seen as an important 
"consumer" by the inteiiigence community. 

Thus, when the Department of J ustice posed a question 
to the CiA Generai Counsei's Office about avaiiabie 
inteiiigence, the question did not fit weii with the office's 
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legal mission. I ndeed, as it turns out, the quest! on could not 
properly have been answered either by that office or by the 
CIA as a whole. 

Intelligence reporting has highly structured "channels" 
for its analysis, reporting, and dissemination, understood 
by personnel on both the consumer and collection side who 
have been trained in the proper handling of intelligence 
reporting. Intelligence is often fragmentary and 
inconclusive, very different from the investigative reports 
created bylaw enforcement investigators. The Cl A General 
Counsel's Office manages the Agency's legal issues but does 
not perform an intelligence collection or dissemination 
function. It was thus not an appropriate entity to ask to 
provide intelligence. 

For its part, no part of the intelligence collection 
community is trained to make judgments on what is 
"criminal" and what is not. Its job, instead, is to collect 
information relevant to topics required, not to characterize 
what has been collected. Thus Department of J ustice had 
asked the wrong part of the agency for intelligence 
information and placed a characterization on that 
i ntel I i gence wh i ch col I ectors were not competent to provi de. 
It did so because it was comfortable dealing with the 
General Counsel's Office and did not have an established 
relationship with the intelligence collection and analysis 
portions in the CIA. 

Under normal circumstances the Agency's lawyers 
should have recognized this problem, recast the request for 
information to exclude legal conclusions, and referred it to 
the proper part of the Agency for direct handling with the 
Department of J ustice. However, this exchange happened 
in a highly charged situation, amidst intense public 
pressure, on the eve of a holiday week-end, making 
thoughtful analysis of a novel situation difficult. No one 
took the ti me to analyze the situation. 

In retrospect, we also learned that the Department of 
J ustice was poorly equipped to work with even that 
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intelligence information which it had been receiving. 
Reports on apparent topics of general interest to law 
enforcement went unread for want of staff trained to 
understand its potential value. 

Asa resultofthisdebacle, at the beginning of theC I inton 
administration, a new CIA Director and Attorney General 
pledged to coordinate more effectively. To do so, they 
initiated studies on the working relationship of law 
enforcement to intelligence. I was assigned to this effort, 
along with a Department of J ustice col league, and had the 
opportunity to analyze the relationship, identify problems, 
and recommend changes. We were mutually astounded at 
what we did not understand about one another's 
responsibilities, although we had worked together closely 
over many years. Importantly, our relationship had been 
focused on law enforcement prosecutions and other 
litigation, where the intelligence agencies were the 
governmental client of the Department of J ustice. In BNL 
theroles were reversed. The Department ofj ustice became 
the client of the intelligence community, seeking 
information relevant to its mission. This had not arisen 
before, and structures and trained personnel were not in 
place to work effectively with one another. 

At the conclusion of this study in 1994, a report was 
issued touching on many of the issues in the present book. 
Sti 1 1 we di d not anti ci pate that the worl d of I aw enforcement 
would so alter that today, not only senior officials at the 
Department of J ustice but even local law enforcement 
would need to understand how to work with intelligence. 
The study required 2 years to complete. The issues were 
conceptually difficult. Often we lacked a common language 
to explore our concerns. The same words had different 
meanings depending on which community was involved. 
For example, the two communities had very different 
reactions to the concept and rules for handling a "source" of 
information. For intelligence, a source's identity (whether a 
person or technical means) is something to be permanently 
protected. Not to do so would subject the source, whether a 
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person in aforeign environment or a valuabletechnology, to 
permanent compromise. In contrast, a law enforcement 
source typically is designed for a specific, short-term use 
and is expected to become public when used in prosecution 
and trial. These differences produced legendary 
misunderstandings. 

Complicating this was misunderstanding about the 
authorities of each and the lack of a shared understanding 
of the constitutional conceptual framework into which each 
fitted. So, too, the authorities governing collection on 
various topics differed. Finally, for want of understanding, 
the two communities were intensely suspicious of one 
another. I n sum, what members ofthetwo communities did 
not know about one another vastly outdistanced what they 
did know. 

If the intelligence and law enforcement agencies are to 
coordinate with maximum effectiveness while observing 
constitutional limits, and if the relevant agencies within 
these communities are to work together, common 
experience and a better exchange of ideas are needed. (This 
coordination problem also characterizes many of the 
historical relationships within each of these two 
communities. Until recently, the CIA's problems with the 
FBI were mi Id compared tothose with NSA.) I n our effortto 
protect citizens against governmental abuse of power, we 
have segregated power into pieces, hoping to contain that 
power by compartmental izi ng it. The negative aspect tothis 
approach is that it creates different systems and different 
cultures which are unfamiliar and often suspicious of one 
another. There is more than a separation of rules and 
authorities. In the end an "anthropological divide" and an 
i nabi I ity to communicate separate these two communities, 
preventing their cooperation. 

This legal, functional, and cultural separation requires 
forceful corrective action, not wishful thinking. From my 
perspective. Congress would be wise to explore legislating a 
personnel system where rotational assignments for anyone 
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seeking a mid-level management position in these agencies 
are mandatory. Specific— and positive— career incentives 
are needed to overcome the natural disinclination to leave 
one's "mother agency"for a rotational tour at a sister agency 
when such a move may prove harmful to career 
advancement. Without such incentives, it will bedifficuitto 
over come thedisinclinationthatall peop I e h a ve f or ch a n ge. 

Another point is relevant here. Law enforcement and 
intelligence organizations are consciously structured on the 
model of a "fighting force."The creation of esprit de corps by 
building cohesion, discipline, and the ability to work 
effectively together is widely regarded as important. Yet 
th i s very espritde corps can leadtoan "usagainsttheworld" 
psychology which can be both a strength and a weakness. 
Where coordination is concerned, it can be particularly 
problematic. The isolation it promotes and the associated 
provincial lack of world experience also makedifficult such 
efforts as understanding others, setting a strategic agenda, 
and problem-solving that is "out of the box." 

Thus, besides improving coordination, mandated 
rotational assignments promise to offer a second benefit. 
The shared experiences and enhanced mutual goodwill 
would perhaps foster more creative thinking. Current 
personnel systems donot makethiseasy.Tobesure, such a 
change in personnel structure would generate concerns. 
The fact that the various agencies have different legal 
structures would cause some complications. Problems 
would likely arise also over the sharing of classified 
information with thosenot cleared for access toall levelsof 
classified information through different agency processes. 
For many years, insistence by the intelligence community 
that no one be provided full access to the community 
without meeting the community's comprehensive 
background checks, including a polygraph examination, 
was a major barrier to the type of personnel exchange I am 
recommending here. Gradually that has begun to change, 
particularly in certain "joint" activities such as the CIA 
centers designed to confront terrorism and 
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nonproliferation. Consistent pressure is needed to 
guarantee that this progress continues. These issues are 
numerous and difficult. They require a concerted and 
continuous effort to ensure that both the intelligence and 
the law enforcement communities actively engage in 
practices that will loosen their respective bureaucratic 
structures and make possible greater exchange. We can 
coordinate activities as appropriate, even with people of 
different clearance levels. 

Nonetheless, personal experience teaches me that 
increased personnel exchanges can foster more creative 
thinking about the problems of transnational threats 
among even the most knowledgeable leaders in our military 
intelligence and law enforcement communities. In 1992 I 
chanced to meet two of the most senior and respected 
leaders of the national security community at a seminar on 
the future of post-Cold War i ntel I igence. A paper ci rculated 
for review had said nothing about theemergingrel ationship 
between law enforcement and intelligence. Surprised, I 
questioned this omission and for my trouble received blank 
looks. In 1996, the experience was repeated with yet a third 
highly regarded senior expert in the field of military 
intelligence. These same views, when offered to law 
professors at several highly ranked national law schools in 
1994 and 1995, were no more warmly received. 

These experiences are offered not to highlight my own 
insight, but rather to suggest that I had enjoyed the 
advantage of coming from one culture into another and, 
with that, had been stimulated to ask fundamental 
questions. My point here is that even very experienced and 
knowledgeable people cannot understand what they have 
not experienced. It istheirveryexpertisein onedisciplineor 
area, gained from a lifetime of intense and circumscribed 
focus, that makes coming up with new paradigms and 
out-of-the-box solutions difficult. The cross fertilization of 
two cultures as similar, yet different, as law enforcement 
and intelligence can be profoundly enriching. It can inspire 
new ways of attacking common problems, even asthesetwo 
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communities continue to perform their tasks according to 
different constitutional and legal requirements. Nothing 
short of thi s type of mi nd-expandi ng experi ence i s requ i red 
if we want to identify the most creative responses to our 
problems. I think of this as stepping outside ourselves so 
that we can see ourselves and our problems "in the round." 
This is the only perspective that will be good enough as we 
confront transnati onal threats i n the post-Col d War worl d. 

The private sector is another area we might explore in 
our search for creative new ideas. Oneof the most i mportant 
changes in the recent past istherealization that the private 
sector is now a crucial part of our national security. 
Government will be able to realize national security 
objectives such as protecting the nation's infrastructure 
only if it tal ks with private i ndustry. Y et i ndustry no I onger 
is comfortable talking to the government. Why? Among 
other reasons, theyfearthatthreat information shared with 
the government will become embarrassingly public or 
competitively val uabi e i nformation, or that trademarks wi 1 1 
be lost. Combined with this is a mistrust of government 
motives in the national security arena. Once again, this 
mistrust is born of a lack of understanding. 

Correspondingly, the government cannot now share its 
classified information with the private sector. Sensitive 
information, whether produced in the public or private 
sector, cannot go back and forth readily without carefully 
devised regulations and procedures to protect important 
interests on both sides. But solutions are being explored. 
One of the results of President Clinton's critical 
infrastructure protection initiative is the notion of mixed 
public and private centers where both sides can exchange 
information with the other in a protected environment. 
Perhapsthisapproach— creating mixed-use entities— could 
work in other areas as well. At a minimum, as the Clipper 
Chip story shows, the private sector increasingly must be a 
part of the discussion. 
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Such exchanges promise do more than just facilitate 
coordination. The opportunity to change places and seethe 
world from different perspectives provides us with the 
means to challenge our existing assumptions and think in 
new ways. This is vital. If we ever hope to find effective 
approaches to transnational threats, it is necessary that we 
become more creative in our thinking. 

ENDNOTES -CHAPTER 6 

1. Thesubstance of these comments was origi nal ly presented duri ng 
a banquet speech at theConferenceon Transnational Threats: Blending 
Law Enforcement and Military Strategies, February 2-3, 2000. The 
editor choseto retain the informal style because of the personal nature 
of the approach. 

2. At the time, even establishing points of contact for our 
i ntel I i gence agenci es at sel ected U .5 . attorneys' offi ces was probi emati c, 
if only because of the different standards imposed on access to 
intelligence information by both communities. The understanding of 
i ntel I igence with! n the Department of J ustice was mi ni mal . I n contrast, 
questions asked today even by local law enforcement representatives 
are quite sophisticate. 

3. One law enforcement representative noted that he had found it 
difficult to use military intelligence to assist him in drug trafficking 
investigations. Heaske how he could use this information in a public 
trial if it had to remain classified. The answer, of course, is that it is 
possible for law enforcement to use military intelligence while still 
observing the important legal and practical requirements unique to 
each. With careful coordination, military intelligence can point out 
areas of concern. Law enforcement can then follow these leads, usingits 
own i nvesti gat i ve tech n i ques. T h i s sol ves the probi em, as on I y the I atter 
becomes evidence for courtroom use. 

4. This episode, in fact, eventually ledtoa public examination of the 
problem. The Pizza Connection case was an international drug 
trafficking case that was broken through the effective use of 
wiretapping. 

5. For background on the encryption debate, see Dan Froomkin, 
www.washingtonpost.com (Staff); and Amy Branson, LEGI -SLATE 
News Service, "Deciphering Encryption," updated May 8, 1998, at 
http:// www.washingtonpost.com/ wp-srv/ politics/ special/ encryption 
/ encryption.htm. Encryption isdata-scramblingtechnology.Thedebate 
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centered on whether or not the government should step in and limit the 
strength of encryption products to maintain law enforcement's 
historical ability to eavesdrop electronically on anyone it wants. 
Current policy has totally relaxed controls. 

6. FBI Director LouisFreeh isan outspoken advocate of encryption 
restrictions. He argues that the ability to conduct court-authorized 
electronic surveillance should be built into any technology, including 
powerful encryption software. Hefears, for example, that weretheFBI 
and local police to lose the ability to tap telephones because of the 
widespread useof strong cryptography, the "country [would] beunable 
to protect itself against terrorism, violent crime, foreign threats, drug 
trafficking, espionage, kidnapping, and other crimes." 

7. For a thorough discussion of the Clipper Chip, see Michael 
Froomkin, 'The Metaphor is the Key: Cryptography, theClipper Chip, 
and theConstitution," 1995. Thearticle, which is posted on theinternet 
at http:/ / www.law.miami.edu/ -froomkin/ articles/ clipper.htm, 
addresses three issues. First, it outlines some of the promises and 
dangers of encryption. Second, it analyzes the constitutional 
implications of a major government proposal premised on the theory 
that it is reasonable for the government to request (and perhaps 
someday to require) private persons to communirate in a manner that 
makes governmental interception practical and preferably easy. Third, 
it speculates on how the legal vacuum regarding encryption in 
cyberspace shortly will be, or should be, filled. 

8. Regarding the Clipper Chip and related products, the 
government proposes that, in exchange for providing the private sector 
with an encryption technology certified as unbreakable for years to 
come by N SA, the government would keep a copy of the keys— the codes 
belonging to each chip. The government hopes that this would allow it to 
retain the ability to intercept messages sent by the chip's user. Ibid. 

9. 1 n contrast, clear procedures had existed for sometimeto guide 
the relationship where the Department of J ustice was acting as the 
CIA's lawyer. 
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CHAPTER 7 



TERRORISM BY WEAPONS OF MASS 
DESTRUCTION: 

A REASSESSMENT OF THE THREAT 
Bruce Hoffman 

Terrorism today reflects both enormous change and 
remarkable continuity. New adversaries with new 
motivations and new rationales have indeed appeared in 
recent years to challenge some of our most basic 
assumptions about terrorists and terrorism. Their 
emergence, however, has not produced the anticipated 
changes in either terrorist weaponry or tactics that were 
predictedtofollowin thewakeoftheAumShinri Kyo'sl995 
nerve gas attack on theT okyo subway. I nstead, as has been 
the case for more than a century, the gun and the bomb 
remain the terrorist's main weapons of choice. Thus, as 
fanatical or irrational as even this new breed of terrorists 
may seem, like their more traditional counterparts they 
h a ve a I so r ema i n ed oper at i on a 1 1 y con ser vat i ve: ad h er i n g t o 
the same familiar and narrow tactical repertoire they have 
mastered and believe maximizes their likelihood of success. 
For this reason, future terrorist use of chemical, biological, 
radiological, or nuclear (CBRN) weapons may be far less 
certain than is now commonly assumed. 

The New Terrorism and Its Putative Implications. 

In the past, terrorism was practiced by a group of 
individuals belongingtoan identifiableorganization with a 
clear command and control apparatus who had a defi ned set 
of political, social, or economic objectives. Radical leftist 
organizations such as thej apanese Red Army, Germany's 
Red Army Faction, Italy's Red Brigades, as well as 
eth no-nationalist terrorist movements I ike the Abu Nidal 
organization, the Irish Republican Army (IRA), and the 
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Basque separatist group, Basque Fatherland and Liberty 
(ETA), reflected this stereotype of the traditional terrorist 
group. They issued communique taking credit for— and 
explaining— their actions. However disagreeable or 
distasteful their aims and motivations were, their ideology 
and intentions were at least comprehensible. 

Most significantly, however, these familiar terrorist 
groups engaged in highly selective acts of violence. They 
bombed various "symbolic" targets representing the source 
of their animus— embassies, banks, or national airline 
carriers— or they kidnapped and assassinated specific 
persons whom they blamed for economic exploitation or 
political repression. Their purpose was generally to attract 
attention to themselves and their causes. 

Finally, these groups were often numerically 
constrained. They mostly comprised relatively small 
numbers of persons. Neither thej apanese Red Army nor 
the Red Army Faction, for example, ever numbered more 
than 20 to 30 hard-core members. The Red Brigades were 
hardly larger, with a total of fewer when 50 to 75 dedicated 
terrorists. Even the IRA and ETA could call on the violent 
ser vi ces of on I y some 200-400 act i vi sts, wh i I e t h e f ea r ed A bu 
Nidal organization was limited to some 500 men-at-arms at 
any given time. 

In contrast to the stereotypical terrorist group of the 
past, the new generation of terrorists shows signs of having 
undergone several important organizational changes. 
These, in turn, have affected their operations, 
decisionmaking, and targeting. Rather than belonging to 
the pyramidal, hierarchical organizational structures that 
were dominant among terrorist organizations during the 
1970s and 1980s, terrorists are now increasingly part of far 
more amorphous, indistinct, and broader movements. 
These movements also tend to operate on a linear rather 
than hierarchical basis. Hence, instead of the classic 
cellular structurethat was common to previous generations 
of terrorist organizations, some contemporary groups are 
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more loosely connected or indirectly linked through 
networks. These networks are comprised of both 
professional members (for example, ful l-ti meterrorists) and 
amateurs (hangers-on, supporters, sympathizers, and 
would-be terrorists who may lack the expertise or 
experience of their more established counterparts). 

The absence of any existing, publicly identified central 
command authority is significant. First, it means that a 
state that has fallen victim to a terrorist attack may not be 
able to find a useful target to hit in retaliation. This could 
serve to remove any inhibitions on the terrorists' part 
against inflicting widespread, indiscriminate casualties. 

I ndividual networks thus could have greater freedom and 
i ndependence i n tacti cal deci si ons than traditi onal terror! st 
cells. Accordingly, this particular type of loosely structured 
terrorist group may pose a very different and potentially far 
more lethal threat than that posed by more familiar, 
traditional, terrorist adversaries. Second, the anonymity 
intrinsictothistype of operation, coupled with thelack of a 
discernible organizational structurewith a distinguishable 
command chain behind the attackers, is deliberately 
designed to prevent easy identification and also facilitate 
the perpetrators' escape and evasion. 

Finally, many terrorist movements today have less 
easily defined aims or identified objectives. Some appear to 
be motivated by unswerving hostility towards the West in 
general, and the United States in particular, or a desire for 
revenge and retaliation that is frequently fuelled by 
compelling religious imperatives and justifications rather 
than abstract political ideologies. In the past, the familiar, 
predominantly secular terrorist groups mostly claimed 
credit for and explained their violent acts. In contrast, the 
most heinous and lethal attacks perpetrated by terrorists 
over the past decade— which have usually been directed 
against civilians— have gone unclaimed.^ By maintaining 
thei r anonymity, terrorists may bel i evethat they areabi eto 
capitalize further on the fear and alarm intrinsically 
generated by their violence. 
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This array of changes has, in turn, raised serious 
concerns about the continued reievance of much of the 
conventionai wisdom on terrorism— particuiariy as it 
pertains to potentiai future terrorist useof CBRN weapons, 
in the past, most anaiyses of the possibiiity of mass 
i ndi scr i mi nate ki i i i ng i n voi vi ng C B RN terror! sm tended to 
discount it. Few terrorists, it was argued, know anything 
about the technicai intricacies of either devei oping or 
depioying such weapons. Poiiticai, morai, and practicai 
considerations were aiso perceived as important restraints 
on terrorist use of such weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD). Finaiiy, and most significantiy, we assured 
ourseives that terrorists wanted mass spectators rather 
than mass casuaiti es. We bei i eved, therefore, that terror! sts 
had iittie interest in and iittietogain from kiiiing wantoniy 
and indiscriminateiy. 

A number of terrorist incidents in the 1990s forced a 
reevaiuation of the terrorist threat. We may point in 
particuiar to the 1993 bombing of New York City's Worid 
Trade Center by is! ami c extremists, the 1995 nerve gas 
attack on the Tokyo subway by an apocaiyptic J apanese 
reiigious sect mentioned earier, and the bombing of a 
government office buiiding in Okiahoma City by an 
American white supremacist just a month after the Tokyo 
incident. These events, coupied with other attacks 
perpetrated by reiigious-inspired terror! sts throughout the 
worid during the 1990s, appeared to have rendered 
traditiona! anaiysis dangerousiy anachronistic.^ Upon 
doser examination, however, this has not proven to be 
so— despitefears, arguments and spendingtothecontrary. 

First, this new era of terrorism has yet to materia! ize. 
Terrorism, as reported by such authoritative sources as the 
U.S. State Department's annua! Gioba! Patterns of 
Terrorism pubii cations, has indeed become increasingiy 
ietha!.^ Yet oniy a tota! of 84 Americans were kiiied in 40 
attacks perpetrated against U.S. targets overseas during 
the 1990s. Approximateiy six times as many Americans 
(571), however, were ki!!^ by terrorists in the 69 attacks 
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that occurred the previous decade.'^ These figures do not 
seem to reflect an upward trend. It is, of course, 
incontestably tragic that any Americans should lose their 
lives to violence or be wantonly harmed and injured simply 
because of the nationality of the passport they carry, the 
uniform they wear, or the job they perform. And terrorism 
remains a threat to Americans travelling or working 
abroad. Nonetheless, the fact remains that despite the 
appearance of the "new face terrorism," the streets of the 
world hardly run red with American blood. 

Nor is the situation terribly different in the United 
States itself. Admittedly, a total of 176 persons were killed 
by terrorists in this country during the 1990s— more than 
twicethe international figure. Wemust becareful, however, 
how we interpret these figures. According to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), only 25 terrorist incidents 
occurred in the U nited States between 1990 and 1997 (the 
last year for which figures have been published). The tragic 
death toll is the result of only three incidents. And of the 
three i ncidents, it was one especi al ly hei nous act— the 1995 
bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal office building in 
Oklahoma City— that accounts for the overwhelming 
majority of fatalities (168 deaths).^ Again, there is no doubt 
that terrorism remains a threat to the lives and well-being 
of Americans in our own country. The actual number of 
terrorist incidents (as opposed to the hundreds of CBRN 
hoaxes that the FBI and other law enforcement and public 
safety agencies now routinely respond to), remains, 
however, remarkably low, and those that cause fatalities 
still lower.® 

None of the above considerations, it should be 
emphasized, is meant to suggest that the United States 
should become complacent about the threat of terrorism 
(domestic or international) or in anyway relax our vigilance 
either at home or abroad. Terrorism poses, and will likely 
continue to pose, a serious threat to Americans and 
American interests both in this country and overseas. 
Nonetheless, it is equally clear that there has been a 
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tendencytoexaggeratethedimensionsofthethreat andthe 
strategic impact that terrorist violence has actually 
wrought. And by overreact! ng and fal I i ng prey to a sense d 
acute fear and i nti mi dati on , we i nf I ate the terror i sts' power 
in ways that are both counterproductive and often divorced 
from reality.^ 

Terrorism is fundamentally a form of psychological 
warfare, and foment! ng wi despread fear and I nti mi dati on is 
essential to terrorists' purposes. Accordingly, by 
succumbingtotheir threats and braggadocio, and by failing 
to distinguish their inflated rhetoric from genuine 
intentions and actual capabilities, weplay intotheir hands. 
We risk making hard policy choices and budgetary 
allocations based mostly on misperception and 
misunderstanding rather than on hard analysis built on 
empirical evidence. Indeed, the incorrect lessons derived 
from the Aum Shinri Kyo experience in general and the 
1995 nerve gas attack in particular illustratethe dangers of 
responding emotionally and visceral ly rather than soberly 
and calmly to such terrorist threats.^ 

The Misunderstood Lessons of Aum Shinri Kyo. 

Let us grant, for the sake of argument, the possibility 
that the motives of terrorists are changing, and that they 
may come to contempi ate ever more bl oody and he! nous acts 
includingtheuseof CBRN weapons. Even if we suppose this 
is an accurate reading of events (although the empirical 
evi den ce cl ted a bove seems t o bel I e t h i s) , t h ese trendsdonot 
necessarily imply that terrorists currently possess (as it is 
frequently portrayed) either the requisite scientific 
knowledge or technical capabilities to implement their 
violent ambitions. In this respect, even if it is as easy, as 
some say, for terror! sts to cu 1 1 u re ant h r ax spores or brew u p 
a concoction of deadly nerve gas, thereareother difficulties 
that stand in their way. The effective dissemination of these 
viruses and poisons still presents serious technical hurdles 
that greatly inhibit their effective use. Indeed, the same 
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J apanese religious sect that is most directly responsible for 
precipitating our current obsession with terrorism and 
CBRN weapons is precisely a case in point. 

TheAumShinri Kyo, it must be said, was by no means a 
typical terrorist group. The archetypal terrorist 
organization is composed of a handful of men and women, 
with limited training, technical capabilities, and resources. 
Aum defies this pattern. It was a religious movement with 
upwards of 50,000 members and offices in New York, 
Germany, Australia, Russia, and Sri Lanka, in addition to 
J apan. Aum had assets estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $1 billion— and at least certainly in the hundreds of 
millions. It specifically recruited graduates with scientific 
and engineering degrees from J apan's leading universities 
and provided them with state-of-the-art laboratories and 
lavish budgets with which to fund the group's variegated 
weapons research and development (R&D) programs. While 
its biological weapons research was comparatively 
modest— its research never employed morethan perhaps 20 
persons at most®— as many as 80 scientific personnel were 
specifically detailed to work on the group's chemical 
weapons programs. 

When police raided the sect's laboratories foil owing the 
nerve gas attack, for example, they found enough sarin to 
kill an estimated 4.2 million persons.^® In addition, Aum 
had either already produced or planned to develop other 
powerful nerve agents such as VX, tabun, and soman; 
chemical weapons such as mustard gas and sodi um cyani de; 
and deadly biological warfare pathogens that included 
anthrax, the highly contagious disease known as Q-fever,^^ 
and possibly the deadly Ebola virus as well.^^ Aum's most 
ambitious project, however, was doubtless its efforts to 
develop a nuclear capability. To this end, the group had 
purchased a 500,000-acre sheep station in a remote part of 
Western Australia. There, they hoped to mine uranium that 
was to be shipped back to Aum's laboratories in J apan 
where scientists using laser enrichment technology would 
convert it into weapons-grade nuclear material. 
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The group had also assembled an impressive panoply of 
conventional weaponry. Aum is bel ieved to have purchased 
large quantities of small arms from Russian sources and to 
have been in the market for advanced weaponry such as 
tanks, jet fighters, surface-to-surface rocket launchers, and 
even atactical nuclear weapon. Aum succeeded in obtaining 
a surplus twin-turbine Mi-117 helicopter— complete with 
chemical spray dispersal devices. The group also 
planned— and had gone as far as to acquire sophisticated 
robotic manufacturing devices— to produce at least a 
thousand knock-off versions of Russia's world-famous 
AK-47 assault rifle along with one million cartridges. 
Finally, the sect had determined how to manufactureTNT 
and the central component of plastic explosives, RDX.^'^ 

However, despite Aum's considerable financial wealth, 
the technical expertise that it could call upon from its 
well-educated members and the vast resources and 
state-of-the-art equi pment at thei r di sposal , thegroup coul d 
not effect even a single truly successful chemical or 
biological attack. On at least nine occasions, the group 
attempted to disseminate botulinum toxin (Clostridium 
botulinum) or anthrax (Bacillus anthracis) using aerosol 
means. Each timethey failed, either becausethe botulinum 
agents they grew and enriched were not toxic or the 
mechanical sprayers used to disseminate the anthrax 
spores became clogged and hence inoperative.^^ 

Even the comparatively more successful sarin attack on 
the Tokyo subway would be laughable if not for the tragic 
deaths of 12 persons and the physical and psychological 
harm caused to many more victims. For all its sophisticated 
research and development, the best means the group could 
find to disseminate the nerve gas was in plastic trash bags 
that had to be poked open with sharpened umbrella tips in 
order to release the noxious mixture.^® And for all the fear 
generated by this attack, it was far from achieving mass 
destruction or inflicting mass casualties. New research has 
revealed that the number of persons physically injured or 
affected by the attack is much lower than previously 
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reported. Of the 5,000 persons who received medical 
treatment in the aftermath of the subway attack, the vast 
majority (73.9 percent) were suffering from shock, 
emotional upset, or some psychosomatic symptom. That 
theAum, with all its unique advantages, could do no more 
harm than this speaks vol umes about the chal I enges fad ng 
any less well endowed terrorist organization. 

In sum, upon further examination and analysis, Aum's 
experience suggests— however counterintuitively or 
contrary to popular belief— the immense technological 
difficulties faced by any nonstate entity in attempting to 
weaponize and effectively disseminate chemical and 
biological weapons.^® It also provides striking refutation of 
the argument voiced with increasing frequency in recent 
years of theease with which such weapons can be fabricated 
and made operational. Public officials, journalists, and 
analysts, for example, have repeatedly alleged that 
biological attacks in particular are relatively easy for 
terrorists to undertake. According to one state emergency 
management official, biological weapons 

are available— and easy to make .... One does not need a 
degree in microbiology to make this work, being able to read is 
enough .... It's not I ike enriching uranium.^° 

Similarly, both the White House and senior FBI officials 
have argued that the information needed to develop 
chemical and biological weapons can be readily obtained 
fromthel nternet and other open sources.^^ Such cl aims do 
not square with the facts. Both theAum experience and a 
considerable body of subsequent research and analysis 
make it clear that fabrication and dissemination of such 
weapons is not easy.^^ J ohn Lauder, the national 
intelligence officer responsible for non-proliferation, 
elaborates: 

While popular culture can explore the potential BW threat, 
actually developing and using an effective biological weapon 
poses certain technological challenges.^^ 
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Policy Implications Regarding Future Possible 
CBRN Terrorism. 

The analysis above is not to suggest, however, either 
that there is no threat of terrorist use of CBRN or that such 
a threat should be dismissed or discounted. Indeed, the 
difficulties now facing a terrorist who seeks to use a CBRN 
weapon to achieve mass effects could diminish dramatically 
because of new discoveries, further advances in technology, 
or other material factors. 

What this chapter has argued is that by exaggerating 
the ability of terrorists to wreak genuine mass destruction 
or inflict widespread casualties, we are in danger of missing 
sight of where the real threats lie. A limited terrorist attack 
might, for example, involve not a WMD per se, but an 
unconventional chemical, biological, or radiological weapon 
built on a deliberately small scale. It might be used either 
al one or as part of a seri es of smal I er i nd dents, whi ch mi ght 
occur either simultaneously or sequentially, in a given 
location. Such an attack could have disproportionately 
serious consequences, generating unprecedented fear and 
alarm, and thus servi ng the terror! sts' pu rpose j ust as wel I 
as a larger weapon or more ambitious attack with massive 
casualties. The most salient terrorist threat involving an 
unconventional weapon will likely not involve (or even 
attempt) the destruction of an entire city (as often 
proclaimed by fictional thriller writers and some 
government officials). Rather it will involve the far more 
deliberate and delicately planned use of a chemical, 
bi ol ogi cal , or radi ol ogi cal agent for more di screte pu r poses. 

Yet despite the empirical evidence regarding terrorism 
trends and patterns of activity (both domestic and 
international), including the correct lessons that should be 
drawn from the case of Aum, the United States remains 
singularly preoccupied with the threat of mass-casualty 
terror! sm. 1 1 conti nues to pi an for worst case scenari os. Thi s 
is largely a result of a mindset that took root in the 
immediate aftermath ofthenear simultaneousTokyonerve 
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gas attack and the Oklahoma City bombing in 1995. Our 
thinking and perceptions of the terrorist threat have 
remained fundamentally unchanged since this episode. 
New evidence regarding Aum and the overall pattern of 
terror! st acti vi ty i n the 5 years si ncethe 1995 subway attack 
suggest that many of our current assumptions may be 
wrong. 

Nonetheless, no significant reassessment, 
reconsideration, or revision of theCBRN terrorism threat 
profile established during the 1995-96 time frame has yet 
been undertaken. Thus, a critical first step in assessing 
the threat as it exists today and is likely to evolve in the 
future should beto undertake a broad new net assessment 
of the terrorist threat not only internationally but 
domestically as well. Such an assessment— addressing 
conditions, circumstances, and vulnerabilities of today 
rather than those of 5 years ago— will permit us to 
determine whether the worst-case scenario assessment 
approach that has dominated current domestic planning 
and preparedness for potential acts of CBRN terrorism is 
still appropriate, much less relevant.^^ 

The current narrow policy focus on 
lower-probability/higher-consequence threats, which in 
turn posits virtually limitless vulnerabilities, does not 
reflect the realities of contemporary terrorist behavior and 
operations. 'This kind of analysis," Brian J enkins recently 
warned in testimony before Congress, "can degenerate into 
a fact-free scaffold of anxieties and arguments— dramatic, 
emotionally powerful, but analytically feeble."^® At the 
same congressional hearing, another expert, John 
Parachini, had similar advice to give. The "apparent 
over-reliance," he noted, 

on worst-case scenarios shaped primarily by vulnerability 
assessment rather than an assessment that factors in the 
technical complexities, motivations of terrorists, and their 
patterns of behavior seemstobe precisely the sort of approach 
we should avoid.^^ 
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The main weakness in such an approach is in the 
axiomatic assumption that any less serious incident can be 
addressed equally well by planning for the most 
catastrophic threat. This ignores the fact that the 
higher-probability/lower-consequence attacks might 
present unique challenges of their own.^^ 

F i nal ly, this approach may lead to less effi cad ous means 
of setting budgetary priorities and allocating resources, 
thus leading to less rather than more security for our 
country. This was precisely the point made by Henry L. 
Hinton, J r., the Assistant Comptroller General, National 
Security and International Affairs Division, U.S. General 
Accounting Office, when he testified before Congress in 
March 1999. 'The [most] daunting task before the nation," 
he argued, 

i s to assess— to the best of its abi I ity— the emergi ng threat with 
the best available knowledge and expertise across the many 
disciplines involved. The United States cannot fund all the 
possibilities that have dire consequences. By focusing 
i nvestments on worst-rase possi bi I ities, thegovernment may be 
missing the more likely threats the country will face. With the 
right threat and risk assessment process, participants, inputs, 
and methodology, the nation can have greater confidencethat it 
i s i nvesti ng i n the right items i n the right amounts. E ven withi n 
the lower end of the threat spectrum— where the biological and 
chemical terrorist threat currently lies— thethreats can still be 
ranked and prioritized in terms of their likelihood and severity 
of consequences. A sound threat and risk assessment could 
provide a cohesive roadmap to justify and target spending.^® 

M oreover, at a ti me when the U nited States i s especi al I y 
preoccupied with these "high-end" terrorist threats 
involving mass-destruction CBRN weapons, the series of 
apartment building bombings that occurred in Russia and 
Dagestan during August and September 1999 is a salutary 
reminder of how terrorists can still achievetheir dual aimof 
fear and intimidation through entirely conventional means 
and traditional methods: using bombs to blow things up. 
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This fact has important impiicationsfor America's— and 
indeed aiso other countries'— counterterrorism 
preparedness. Given theiimited resources and constrained 
capabiiities typicai of most terrorists, they perhaps 
refiexiveiy shun weapons and tactics either that cannot be 
reiied upon compieteiy or that pose such enormous 
compiexities in terms of their empioyment (e.g., achieving 
effective dissemination) as to border on theunappeaiing, if 
not useiess. For this reason, it can be said that terrorists 
remai n essenti ai iy content with the i i mited ki i i i ng potenti ai 
oftheir handgunsand machine-gunsandthesiightiy higher 
rates that their bombs can achieve, in other words, they 
seem to prefer the assurance of the modest success provided 
by their more con ventionai weapons and traditionai tactics 
to the risk of faiiure inherent in more compiex and 
compiicated operations invoiving CBNR weapons. 

i ndeed, of the morethan 9,000 i nd dents recorded i n The 
RAND Chronoiogy of internationai Terrorism since 1968, 
fewer than 100 evidence any indication ofterroristspiotting 
to use chemicai, bioiogicai, or radioiogicai weapons or to 
obtain nudear devices— much iess actuaiiy to carry out 
such attacks. As one critic has observed in connection with 
the current concern over terrorist use of bioiogicai agents: 
"N asty peopi e and the i ngredi ents for bi oterrori sm were ai i 
in pi ace over a decade ago. Why now the drumbeating?" 
i ndeed, sincethebeginningofthecentury, iittiemorethan a 
dozen terrorist incidents in fact have occurred that resuited 
in the deaths of morethan a 100 persons at onetime. This is 
an arguabiy infinites! mai number given thetotai voiumeof 
terrorism that has occurred woridwide within past quarter 
century, much iess 100 years.^^ 

There is another reievant paradox affecting terrorist 
behavior. Terrorists have iong been seen as far more 
imitative than they are innovative. However, to date, no 
simiiar or copycat act of terrorism, which at the time was 
thought might iikeiyfoiiow in the wake of the sarin nerve 
gas attack on the Tokyo subway in 1995, has materiaiized. 
in this respect, the Tokyo incident has been the exception 
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rather than the ru I e i n terms of terror! st behavi or. 'Thi sfact 
gains significance," Brian J enkins observed, 

when we note that past terrorist and criminal 
innovations— airline hijackings, political kidnappings, 
malicious product tampering— were promptly imitated. And 
terrorist attacks involving chemical and biological agents, if 
they do occur, are likely to remain rare events— they will not 
become the truck bomb of the next decade. 

Finally, as serious and potentially catastrophic as a 
terrorist CBRN attack might prove, it is highly unlikely 
that it could ever completely undermine the national 
security, much lessthreatenthesurvival of a nation likethe 
United States or indeed most other Western countries. This 
point should be self-evident, but given the rhetoric and 
hyperbole with which the threat of CBRN terrorism is 
frequently couched, it requires reiteration. Even Israel, a 
comparatively small country in terms of population and 
landmass, who throughout its existence has often been 
isolated and surrounded by enemy states and subjected to 
unrelenting terrorist attack and provocation, has never 
regarded terrorism as a paramount threat to its national 
security and longevity. Israel has never construed terrorism 
as worthy of profligate budgets or the diversion of 
disproportionate resources and attention. 

Moreover, we should recall that even in the wake of the 
i n ten se fea r a n d con cer n fol I owi n g t h e 1995 T okyo n er ve gas 
attack, thej apanese government did not fall, widespread 
disorder did not ensue throughout the country, nor did 
society collapse. There is no reason to assume that the 
outcome would be any different in the United States or in 
any other Western democrat! c state i n the event of a si mi I ar 
terrorist attack involving a chemical or biological weapon. 
Totakeany other position risks surrenderingtothefear and 
intimidation that are precisely the terrorists' timeless 
stock-in-trade. There is a thin line between prudence and 
panic. The challenge, therefore, in responding to the threat 
of potential terrorist use of CBRN weapons is to craft a 
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defensethat is not only both cost-effective and appropriate, 
but also sober and practical. 
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CHAPTER 8 



TERRORISM AND WEAPONS OF MASS 
DESTRUCTION: 

A REVIEWAND NEWPARADIGM 



J effrey F. Addicott 



Introduction. 

A fundamental obligation of any state is to protect its 
citizens from external as well as internal threats to person 
and property. Nowhere is this obligation more difficult to 
perform than in the realm of terrorism, particularly when 
one considers the apocalyptic horrors that might be 
unleashed through the terrorist use of weapons of mass 
destruction (WM D). I n the case of the government of the 
United States, it is concerned not only with those renegade 
states that might commit or sponsor various WM D terrorist 
activities against U.S. citizens, but also with international 
or domestic terrorist groups, and even individuals. When 
one considers that terrorists have targeted the United 
States more often than any other country in the world, the 
specter of WMD terrorism demands top priority in our 
thinking and planning.^ 

Many solutions have been suggested. Among them are 
the institution of new security and intelligence-gathering 
methodologies to help prevent a WMD terrorist act; the 
development of streamlined plans for a rapid federal, state, 
and local response tothe aftermath of a WM D event; and an 
increase in the role of the Department of Defense in 
counterterrorism. These sol utionsarefocused, asit were, on 
the pressure points of the problem. However, the threat of 
WMD makes it critical for our national strategy to 
appreci ate as wel I that si nee democraci es do not engage i n 
terrorism, we must do more to promote democratic 
institutions throughout the community of nations. This 
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democracy-building initiative must be the basis for a new 
and dynamic paradigm whose application might point a 
more ^fective way to WM D terrorist avoidance, especially 
in regard to state-sponsored terrorism. 

Terrorism. 

There is no universally accepted definition of terrorism, 
either in the international community or in the United 
States. As the root word terror implies, terrorism involves 
the use offear to attain certain goals. Notwithstanding that 
terrorism is the antithesis of the rule of law, the 
postmodernist adage that "one man's terrorist is another 
man's freedom fighter" further contributes to the inability 
tocarveout a clear definition. Certainly, however, civilized 
nations have come to associate certain specific acts as 
terrori sm per se. H ostage-taki ng, pubi i c bombi ngs, and acts 
directed against civilians are easily defined as terrorist in 
nature, regardless of the ideological, religious, or social 
goals of the perpetrators. 

For those who follow the trends, the lethality of 
terrorism continues to grow, particularly against U.S. 
interests. Although the number of terrorist attacks has 
fallen from 484 in 1991 to 250 in 1996, both the State 
Department and the RAND-St. Andrews Chronology of 
International Terrorism agree that 1996 (the last year 
records have been updated) was oneof the bl oodi est years on 
record. A RAND study found that a "total of 510 persons 
were killed, 223 more than in 1995, and 91 more than in 
1994."^ These studies are, of course, rather inconsequential 
when one considers the aftermath of a terrorist directed 
nuclear, biological, chemical, or radiological attack in an 
urban area of the United States. Tothe mass casualties and 
devastating economic disruption, one must add the 
troubling impact this event might have on future civil 
liberties and freedoms that Americans now enjoy. 
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Sources of WMD Terrorism. 



Apart from the normal modus operand! ofterrorism, one 
must now add WMD as a special definitional subset. In 
Section 1403 of the National Defense Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1997, a WMD is defined as 

any weapon or devicethat is intended, or hasthecapability, to 
3use death or serious bodily injury toa significant number of 
people through the release of toxic or poisonous chemicals or 
their precursors, a disease organism, or radiation or 
radioactivity.^ 

Thus WMD includes the full range of biological, chemical, 
and radioactive agents. 

There are three general sources from which a WMD 
terrorist attack can emanate— state, sub-state, or 
individual. Tragically, all three categories have flirted with 
the use of WM D i n the past decade. 

State-Sponsored Terrorism. 

Perhaps the most easily identifiable category of 
terrorism is the state-sponsored terrorist attack. I n recent 
times, the international community has been shocked to 
learn that certain renegade states such as I raq have shown 
an unabashed willingness to use deadly nerve gas to kill 
thousands of men, women, and children (the Kurds). 

I ndeed, it can be argued that all totalitarian states pose an 
ever-present threat for the use of WMD at any given 
time— both against their own people and against other 
nations. The U .5. State Department now designates seven 
countries as sponsors of terrorism against other nations: 
Cuba, Iran, I raq, Libya, North Korea, Sudan, and Syria.'^ In 
fact, the number is larger. J ohn A. Lauder, director of the 
Central I ntel I igence Agency's Nonproliferation Center, has 
testified before Congress that a dozen countries 
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now either possessor are actively pursuing offensive biological 
weapons capabilities for use against their perceived enemies, 
whether internal or external.^ 



In the context of a State use of WMD in a terrorist attack, 
several commentators seek to distinguish a state-sponsored 
terrorist act from a state-supported terrorist act. 
State-sponsored terrorism exists when a state directly but 
secretly uses its own government apparatus and resources 
to perform acts of terrorism against another country. Since 
accountability for such acts is always denied, the aggressor 
state seeks to avoid responsibility. On the other hand, 
state-supported terrorism refers to the practice of a state 
providing resources to a terrorist group for training, 
logistics, or financing as is currently the case in 
Afghanistan, where the Islamic terrorist group headed by 
Osama bin Laden (the inner core group is known as 
Al-Qaeda) takes refuge. Under the state-supported 
scenario, the terrorist group generally operates 
independently from the state.® 

I n the final analysis, it is difficult to make a practical 
distinction between state-sponsored and state-supported 
terrorism. The terms really speak only to the degree of 
culpability. Iftheruleof law hasanyforce, states who allow 
terrorist groups to operate with impunity on their soil 
should never be able to escape the attendant lawful 
consequences.^ 

The early days of concern regarding terrorism and the 
use of WMD saw most of the emphasis focused on the 
acti ons of thetotal itari an state. Because many bel i eved that 
ready access to WMD material was limited, sub-state 
terrorist groups or individual terrorists were generally 
given I ess attention. For theselatter categories of terrorism, 
the international community generally concentrated on 
maki ng specifi c overt acts i nternati onal cri mes, e.g., airline 
hijacking or hostage-taking. For renegade states, however, 
the major issue turned on the proper application of 
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appropriate sanctions against the state that sponsored or 
supported a terrorist incident. 

A consi derabi e debate rages regardi ng how to deal with a 
WMD terror! St event vis-a-vis international legal sanctions. 
A particularly interesting concern centers on the use of the 
diplomatic pouch to import and export, with impunity, 
assorted prohibited and illegal items into receiving and 
transit states.^ (The diplomatic pouch issue continues to 
cause great consternation.) Modern international practice 
has witnessed the use or attempted use of the diplomatic 
pouch to transport illegal foreign currency, illegal drugs, 
weapons, and even people. While all manifestly evil acts 
committed under the cover of this diplomatic shield are 
sorely objectionable, the most insidious and disconcerting 
activities are those in which the diplomatic pouch might be 
used as a vehicle to commit clearly defined acts of terrorism, 
especially those related to WMD. 

Currently, the diplomatic privileges and immunities 
accorded to the diplomatic pouch under treaty and 
customary international law are set out in Article 27 of the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations.^ In short, the 
diplomatic pouch is deemed by international law to be 
inviolable and not subject to detention or search. The 
central thrust of those who periodically argue for a change 
tothe Vienna Convention is that the protected status given 
to the diplomatic pouch must be significantly revised to 
account for the legiti mate security i nterests of the recei vi ng 
state. Agai n, the major concern i s that the di plomati c pouch 
could be used to commit a WMD terrorist act. For example, 
responding to public fears that diplomatic privileges could 
be used as a vehicle to commit state-sponsored terrorism 
related to WMD,^° then Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger publicly indicated in 1986 that the entire 
doctri neof di plomatic i mmunity should be greatly I i mited.^^ 
Arguing that state-sponsored terrorists were abusing the 
doctrine, Weinberger called upon "diplomats with the 
assi sta n ce of t h e I ega I profess! on " to def i n e n ew 1 1 mi ts t h at 
wou I d h el p sol ve t h e pr obl em of d i pl omat I c pr I vi I eges bei n g 
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extended to those states that were connected with 
terror! sts.^^ 

True, in the context of the large-scale destruction that 
would result from even a single WMD event, the demands 
for security safeguards wou I d apparently far outwei gh the 
advantages of maintaining the present international rules 
intact. Otherwise, if ordinary weapons can be neatly and 
easilysent i ntothe receiving state via thediplomatic pouch, 
why not WMD? A hostile country, for instance, could 
smuggle in a vial of lethal biological material for 
contaminating a city water supply. Fortunately, although 
these emotion-driven arguments cometotheforefront from 
time to time, the privileged status of the diplomatic pouch 
h a s n ever been su ccessf u My curtailed.Thisistrue for three 
reasons. 

First, most people understand that if the diplomatic 
pouch pri vi I ege i s I i mi ted, then thedeter mi ned terror i st wi 1 1 
find yet another way to smuggle WMD materials into the 
United States. In an open society such astheUnited States, 
the state-sponsored terrorist can obtain much, if not most, 
of the needed materials on the domestic open market and, 
more importantly, do so without leaving a signature.^^ 
Second, since nations have an inherent right of self-defense 
to search out and otherwise protect themselves against 
viable threats to their national security, the state which 
sponsored such blatant aggressive behavior takes an 
inordinate risk by using the diplomatic pouch in such a 
manner. 

Third, the Vienna Convention can never hope to 
maintain any form of functional integrity unless it is strictly 
adhered to. Nations who demand inspection of even the 
most suspicious diplomatic pouches must do so only at the 
risk of having their own bags subjected tothe same process 
by the sending state.^'^ And that practice would quickly 
under mi netheenti re process of freed! plomatic i ntercourse. 
The only real guarantee that other nations, friendly or 
otherwise, will generally follow international rules rests in 
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this reciprocity anaiysis— the red thread of internationai 
iaw. 

The way todeai with a state-sponsored terrorist attack, 
if iinkageisestabiished, istoseek redress under theruieof 
iaw— financiaiiy, judiciaiiy, or miiitariiy.^^ Historicaiiy, if a 
state sponsors a terrorist act, the United States has 
generaiiy demonstrated that it has the capabiiity and 
wiiiingness to retaiiate under the wei i -recognized 
justification of seif-defense. Uniike other internationai 
disputes between nations, terrorist attacks shouid never be 
bandied by some third party in the context of a dispute 
resoiution. The renegade state is punished in a iegitimate 
manner and forum. U iti mateiy, theaggrieved statecan turn 
to the dassicai forms of seif-defense, depending on the 
severity of theterrori St incident. Reaiisticaiiy, iftheUnited 
States had hard evidencethat a state was behi nd a terrorist 
attack, it wouid iikeiy respond under thetraditionai notions 
of seif-defense and forcibie seif-heip. The United States 
wou i d certa iniydowhatwasn ecessa ry to protect i tsei f from 
acts of vioience.^® in this context, the dassicai right to 
engage in seif-defense under Articie 51 of the United 
Nations' Charter wouid be entireiy appropriate.^^ 

Finaiiy, refiecting the seriousness of WMD, there area 
number of schoiars who beii eve that the threat of WMD to 
nationai survivai is so great that a new internationai iegai 
regime shouid aiiow for a threatened nation to engage in 
"preventive or preemptive use of force to either deter 
acquisition pians, eiiminate acquisition programs, or 
destroy iiiicit WMD sites at any stage in the proi iterator's 
acquisition efforts."^^ The 1981 israeii attack on the iraqi 
nudear reactor at Osiraq, is certainiy an exampie of a 
nation exercising preemptiveseif-heip in thefaceof a rogue 
nation engaged in the production of WMD materiais.^® 

Sub-state T errorism. 

in eariy 2000, U.S. and israeii inteiiigence sources 
reported that Hamas, themiiitant i si ami c terrorist group. 
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was experimenting with chemical weapons in their rocket 
attacks against Israeli targets.^” With the increasing 
availability of high-tech weapons and nuclear materials 
from former Communist countries and the ease with which 
some chemical and biological agents can now be 
manufactured, there is growing concern that sub-state 
groups will now actively cross over into the WMD domain. 
Sub-state terrorist groups can be either domestic or 
international terrorist organizations and are generally 
categorized by either religious or political ideologies. In 
1995, for example, "25 of 58, or 42 percent of known, active, 
international terrorist groups, had a predominately 
religious component or motivation."^^ 

The fi rst use of a WM D by a sub-state group occurred on 
March 20, 1995, when membersof theAum Shinri Kyocult 
in J apan released a lethal nerve agent, sarin, in the Tokyo 
underground subway. This WMD attack killed 12 people 
and reportedly injured 3,000 others. 

Whi I e attacks by sub-state groups agai nst U .S. i nterests 
have not yet used WM D (as of this writing), many groups 
have shown a viciousness and disregard for human lifethat 
clearly points to a willingness to use such weapons in the 
future. For instance, Osama bin Laden's Islamic 
fundamentalist terrorist group conducted bombings of the 
U.S. embassies in Kenya andTanzania in August 1998 that 
killed 257 people and injured almost 5,000.^^ Another 
Islamic radical group headed by Ramzi Ahmad Yousef 
conducted the 1993 bombing of New York City's World 
Trade Center in an attempt to topple one of the twin towers 
ontotheother to kill thousands, an actclearly in thespirit of 
a WM D event. 

The United States has taken unilateral steps to ensure 
that the individual perpetrators of international terrorism 
are brought to j usti ce i n a court of I aw. I n the U ni ted States, 
the Omni bus Terrorism Act of 1986 made terrorist attacks 
on U.S. citizens overseas a Federal crime and authorized 
the extraterritorial arrest and trial in U.S. courts of the 
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suspected perpetrators. The most famous case i n thi s regard 
was the arrest and prosecution by U.S. authoritiesof Fawaz 
Tunis, an Arab terrorist involved in the hijacking of an 
aircraft aboard which were two U.S. citizens. 

Individual Terrorism. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of WMD terrorism is 
the prospect of an individual setting off a WMD in a major 
urban area. Because they operate on their own, without 
affiliation to any known group or state, individuals who 
engage in terrorism are far harder to track or predict. They 
are a new breed of terrorist. 

To demonstrate our vulnerability to individual 
terrorism, on March 3, 1999, William C. Patrick III, a 
leading U.S. expert on biological warfare, walked through 
the security check system at the Rayburn House Office 
Building in downtown Washington, DC, carrying 7 1/2 
grams of powdered anthrax (enough to kill everyone in the 
building) in a small plasticbottle.^^Thisaction dramatically 
illustrated the ease with which a single determined 
terrorist could breach security systems and target, in this 
case, a major federal government installation. It also 
provided a wake-up cal I to U.S. government official sand the 
public at large.^® 

Patrick told a Congressional committee that he was 
trying to show how a hostile or aggressor state could 
smuggle powdered anthrax into the United States in a 
secure diplomatic pouch. What Patrick was really 
demonstrating, however, was the ease with which any 
individual terrorist— domestic or international— could 
unleash untold WMD horror, almost at will. In his 
testimony, Patrick related that he had also carried other 
similar deadly materials through all the major airports, and 
the security systems of the State Department, the 
Pentagon, and even the CIA, without anyone stopping 
him.^^ 
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The most notorious example of an individual terrorist 
attack in the United states occurred in April 1995 with the 
bombing of the Murrah Federal building in Oklahoma City 
by Ti mothy M cVei gh (an accompi i ce, Terry N i chols was also 
convicted). Although McVeigh did not employ WMD, his 
actions clearly raised the issue of individual domestic 
terrorism in the context of WMD.^^ While one can ponder 
the far-fetched "anti-government" sentiments that 
motivated McVeigh, the greater issue really revolves 
around individual access to WMD materials. 

Finally, not all individual terrorism can be associated 
with hard-core political or religious ideologues. Individual 
terrorism can be committed by persons seeking personal 
rather than political gain, or even by individuals who are 
mentally ill. Indeed, considering the number of 'Timothy 
McVeighs" in any given society, the prospect of individuals 
having easy access to WMD is chilling. The threat will only 
grow with time. 

Current Methodology for Dealing with a WMD 
Terrorist Event. 

By definition, the traditional approach to combating 
terrorism is encompassed in two terms— antiterrorism and 
counterterrorism.^” Antiterrorism involves all those steps 
and actions taken by authoriti es to decrease the probabi I ity 
of a terrorist act occurring. It is the proactive, preventative 
stageto stoppi ng terrori sm. 1 1 i ncl udes techni ques desi gned 
to harden potential high profile targets, e.g., government 
buildings or military installations, as well as actions taken 
to detect a planned terrorist attack before it occurs.^^ For 
example, the Pentagon is currently looking at new 
image-recognition technology through the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) to assist in 
the battle against future terrorist attacks.^^ DARPA is 
experimenting with video surveillance, modeling 
techniques, and commercial technologies such asthoseused 
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to i dentify automati c tel I er machi ne customers by scanni ng 
their faces. 

One of the most innovative antiterrorism technological 
projects isfound in Britain. In the East London Borough of 
Newham, more than 200 outdoor cameras keep watch on 

pedestrians and passersby, employing a facial-recognition 
system that can automatically pick out known criminals and 
alert local authorities to their presence. 

Another innovative antiterrorism program is designed 
to ease tensions between the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) and anti -government militias. This 
approach has FBI agents talking directly with militia 
leaders. From Montana to Indiana, federal agents have 
opened dialogues with leaders of several militia 
organizations to provide a forum for discussion in the hope 
that these channels of communication will help prevent 
vi ol ence.^'^ 

Counterterrorism measures are those tactical actions 
taken by authorities in response to a terrorist incident. 
Proper prior planning and training will obviously have a 
great impact on the success or failure of real world 
counterterrorist actions. In most areas of management, 
reorganizations are the product of some form of crisis. 
Counterterrorism initiatives are no exception. Since the 
1980s t h er e h a ve been n u mer ou s I egi si at i ve i n i t i at i ves t h at 
address terrorist activities, most enacted on the heels of 
some terrorist attack. The central existing legislation 
dealing with WMD terrorism is the "Defense Against 
Weapons of M ass Destruction Act,"^^ commonly referred to 
asthe NLD Act after its sponsors' names— Senators Nunn, 
Lugar, and Domenici. 

The 1996 NLD Act envisions the creation of a domestic 
preparedness program which is intended to enhance 
federal, state, and local emergency response capabilities to 
better deal with a domestic terrorist incident involving 
WM D. Thecentral thrust of this umbrella security program 
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involves the coordinated efforts of key U.S. departments 
and agencies focused on protecting U.S. personnel and 
property.^® 

While the Department of J ustice, through the FBI, is 
still the lead agency in the event of a WM D terrorist attack, 
the expected mass casualties, physical damage, and 
potential for civil disorder resulting from a WMD incident 
havenecessitated a gradual shift to DoD as the de facto lead 
Federal agencyfor many counterterrorism issues. However, 
on April 1, 2000, President WilliamJ . Clinton directed that 
neither the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy nor the 
Secretary of the Army, under executive agency powers 
regarding military support to civil authorities, has 
responsibility for "incidents involving chemical, biological, 
radiological, nuclear, and explosive consequence 
management. Instead, should a large-scale WMD event 
occur in theUnited States, theAssistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Civil Support will coordinate all domestic 
actions, although the Secretary of the Army would still 
provide the actual domestic civil assistance through the 
Army's Director of Military Assistance. Thus, while the 
individual state and local authorities still have the primary 
responsibility to respond to any emergency within their 
jurisdiction, when requested, DoD can provide extensive 
assistance should a WM D detonation overwhelm the state 
and local authorities. 

The use of DoD personnel to help local metropolitan 
authorities quickly respond to a WM D event is the central 
vision of the NLD legislation. Accordingly, under NLD the 
Secretary of Defense works in close cooperation with the 
FBI, the Department of Energy, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Department of Health and Human 
Servi ces, and the F ederal E mergency M anagement Agency 
(F E M A) to provi de di rect su pport response to maj or ci ti es i n 
order to help local providers better deal with WMD 
terrorism. 
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A primary initiative of NLD includes the establishment 
of a nationwide training support plan with an initial focus 
on 27 cities i n the U nited States, to be expanded to the 120 
largest cities over the next several years.^^ I n this program, 
DoD stands as the interagency lead for a new "first 
responder" training program, i.e., training the local 
resources of the affected urban area. 

With astated goal of providing WMD training support to 
U.S. major cities, the training is conducted primarily by the 
U.S. Army Chemical -Biological Defense Command and 
consi sts of 8-to-12-person trai n i ng teams di spatched to each 
individual city. The team trainers are both active and 
reserve military personnel, DoD civilians, and contractors 
with extensive experience in emergency procedures 
associated with WMD. Actual training focuses on 
integrating metropolitan actions— by firefighters, police, 
and emergency medical technicians— to be taken after a 
WMD terrorist incident occurs. Specifically tailored to the 
needs of each city, sixseparatecoursesaretaught: Nuclear, 
Biological, and Chemical Awareness; Operations During an 
Incident; Technician Hazardous Material (HAZMAT); 
Technician Emergency Medical Service; Hospital Provider; 
and Actions for the On-the-Scene Commanders. In this 
fashion, local first responders are provided with the 
expertise to deal with decontamination, crowd control, and 
search and rescue. With $300,000 set asidefor each city, the 
program is scheduled for completion and final evaluation by 
2002. By the end of 1999, over 84 cities had received NLD 
trai ni ng from the mi I itary. 

Initial evaluations of the NLD training program have 
been mixed. Richard Davis, a senior analyst with the U.S. 
General Accounting Office, reported that the program was 
fragmented and wasteful, adding little to a real world 
sol uti on for respond! ng i n a u nifi ed way to a terror! st attack 
using WMD.^^ Others, however, continue to support the 
initiative, but recognize that the military role must be 
balanced against the reality of available resources. In this 
light. Secretary of Defense William Cohen announced in 
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April 1999thecreationofa3-yearadvisory panel, headed by 
Virginia's Governor J ames Gilmore, to "assess domestic 
response capabilities for terrorism involving weapons of 
mass destruction. The panel will report to Congress and 
the President on the challenge of WMD and the federal, 
state, and local response mechanisms which could handle 
the ensuing crisis. 

Furthermore, in a J uly 1999 speech. Secretary Cohen 
listed five cautionary aspects of the NLD legislation 
regarding military support in the wake of a WMD event:'^^ 

• Any military assistance must be in support of the 
appropriate authorities. 

• A clear chain of command and responsibility must be 
established for any type of support rendered bythe military. 

• Military assistance should not comeat the expense of 
the primary mission of theU.S. military— to fight and win 
the nation's wars. 

• The military response efforts will be grounded 
primarily in the National Guard and Reserve. The Guard 
and Reserve forces are the "forward-deployed forces here at 
home." 

• TheU .5. Government must not "trample on American 
lives and liberties in the name of preserving them." The 
militarywill not exceed legal authorities when performinga 
counterterrorism mission. 

The U.S. Military— Active, Reserve, and National 
Guard. 

Presidential Decision Directive (PDD)-39, "United 
states Policy on Counterterrorism," signed in J une 1995, 
directed a number of measures to reduce the country's 
vulnerability to terrorism and to better manage the 
consequence of terrorist use of WMD. This PDD was 
revalidated in May 1998 by PDD-62, "Protection Against 
Unconventional Threats to the Homeland and Americans 
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Overseas." Both PDDsaffirm that the FBI isthelead agency 
for crisis management and operations. Public Law 93-288, 
'The Federal Response PI an, "provides the authority for the 
federal government torespondtodisastersand emergencies 
as defined in the Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergence 
Act. The pi an descri bes the government's rol e i n provi ding 
immediate action to save lives and mitigate property 
damage. FEMA is the lead agency for consequence 
management, i.e., care of casualties, decontamination, and 
clean up, and DoD is one ofthe supporting agencies for the 
FBI and FEMA, with the Army serving as the lead agency 
within the DoD. 

Notwithstanding the chain of command which 
designates the Army as supporting other Federal agencies, 
the prevailing understanding is that the military will be 
cal I ed on to I ead the "on the ground" emergency response i n 
the aftermath of a significant WMD terrorist attack. 
However, those familiar with the facts know that because 
today's U.S. armed forces face serious problems meeting 
even the basic national defense requirements, they will 
inevitably encounter serious difficulties responding to 
requests for adequate and responsible support following a 
WMD event. In short, the stark reality of a scaled-down 
military suggests that the U.S. active duty military is 
simply not prepared to meet the demands associated with a 
major WMD terrorist event. 

This state of affairs exists for two basic reasons. First, 
the continued downsizing of active duty Army personnel 
from 770,000 soldiers 10 years ago (total active duty 
personnel from all forces in 1990 was 2,043,705) to about 
470,000 today has hollowed the military strength of the 
United States.'^^ This reduction in the Army has forced a 
decrease from 18 to 10 divisions. Similarly, the Navy has 
had to cut by nearly half its number of ships, and the Air 
Force has cut its fighter wings from 36 to 20. Second, 
coupled with the downsizing of the active duty Army, the 
last decade has witnessed an increase in a wide variety of 
nontraditional missions which have siphoned off forces to 
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such places as Bosnia-Herzegovina, Iraq, Kosovo, Kuwait, 
Macedonia, Somalia, and Haiti. 

Recognizing the overtaxed condition of the active duty 
military. Secretary Cohen has tagged the National Guard 
and Army Reserve forces as the primary response force to a 
WMD episode.'^ Accordingly, the Army Reserve's Regional 
Support Commands have realigned themselves along 
FEMA boundaries for ease of command and control during 
an actual WMD incident. An Army Reserve emergency 
operations center is avail able in each FEMA region that can 
support a WMD response. In addition, the Reserves have 
also provided several hundred emergency preparedness 
liaison officers to the 1st and 5th Armies (Reserve). 

Theannounced rationalefor havingtheNational Guard 
and Army Reserve out front hinges on several factors. First, 
the National Guard and Army Reserves are supposed to be 
fully trained in how to function in a nuclear, biological, and 
chemical environment. Second, the Army Reserve has 
nearly 60 percent of the total Army's chemical defense and 
medical assets. Third, the National Guard and Army 
Reserve units can respond quickly because they are a 
community-based force. 

Unfortunately, the picture of the National Guard and 
Army Reserve forces serving effectively in the context of a 
WM D event is not as rosy as painted by Secretary Cohen 
and others. First, the overall record of performance of 
today's National Guard and Army Reserve in traditional 
support roles has been troubled, particularly in regards to 
large-scale deployments. And this mixed performance 
makes problematic expectation that they will do much 
better in handling a full-blown WMD terrorist event. 

Although theactiveArmy has increasingly relied on the 
Army Reserve (208,000 personnel) and National Guard 
(357,000 personnel) tofulfi 1 1 its critical missions in overseas 
operations, it has not come to grips with the problem of 
improving Guard and Reserve readiness. The Pentagon's 
so-called Total Force policy, which envisions a seamless 
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bond between the active and nonactive military forces, is 
still yet to be developed or fulfilled.'^^ For example, in 
preparing for Operation DESERT STORM against Iraq in 
1991, a tank brigade from the Georgia National Guard was 
slated for combat duty in the Gulf. However, even after the 
Guard spent morethan 2 months of intensivetraining at the 
National Training Center in Fort Irwin, California, the 
Army believed the bri gade was still not ready and refused to 
send it intocombat.Thisisbut oneof numerous examples of 
problems associated with large-scale, stand-alone 
deployments of National Guard and Army Reserve 
personnel. While they are effective when used in small 
numbers and folded in with active duty soldiers, their job 
performance in independent military actions remains 
unproven. 

The problem of readiness rests in part with the very 
nature of the force structure of these dedicated citizen 
soldiers. National Guard soldiers spend most of their lives 
in their civilian jobs, officially training in military skills 
only 39 days a year, usually a weekend a month plus a 
2-week annual training exercise. While they are activated 
for duty in times of crisis, they rarely, if ever, are afforded 
the opportunities to rehearse large-unit operations, let 
al onetrai n for a massive responsetoa WM D terrori st event. 

Although Secretary of Defense Cohen's 1999 Annual 
Report to the President and the Congress recognizes the 
threat from WM D, there exists little sense of urgency to do 
anything other than have the National Guard study what 
services it might provide in the future: 

TheNational Guard will also complete its work in examining 
the roles, missions, and responsibilities that the National 
Guard may appropriately fulfill in responding to terrorist 
attacks involving WMD.'‘® 

It is not enough that the pubi ic be told that the National 
Guard and Army Reserve will coordinate with FEMA if 
WMD terrorism strikes. If the leadership in the United 
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States isseriousabouttheissueofWMD terrorism, drastic 
and immediate steps need to betaken. At a minimum, this 
means creating a dedicated, trained, and effective WMD 
Rapid Response Force (RRF) in each of the 50 states. 

Creating a WMD Rapid Response Force (RRF). 

Studies have shown that hardening potential high 
profile targets such as federal buildings or military 
installations reduces the frequency of terrorist attacks on 
those types of facilities.'^^ As an effective antiterrorist 
measure these types of preventive activities can and must 
becontinuedat key civilian and militaryfacilitiesacrossthe 
nation. In fact, a special emergency funding source now 
exists for the U.S. military to "react to unanticipated 
requirements from changes in terrorist threat level or force 
protection doctrine/standards.'"^^ This flexible funding 
source was created in 1997, providing a powerful tool for 
each commander-in-chief of a unified command to finance 
emergency high-priority antiterrorism requirements. 
These funds have been used to construct concrete barriers, 
clear vegetation, purchase equipment, hire personnel, set 
up security checkpoints, etc. 

Tragically, despite such limited preventative moves the 
federal government has done almost next to nothing to 
better prepare for the catastrophic aftermath of a WMD 
event in an urban area. The paltry sum authorized by the 
NLD legislation to provide one-shot training courses to local 
first responders is a far cry from what needs to be done. I n 
short, a frightened municipality will require a large and 
capable WM D RRF to provide order, treat casualties, and 
restore confidence. To be sure, the logical choice for 
developing this force should betheU.S. military. 

Ever since the end of Reconstruction in the southern 
states, there has been a distinct aversion to expanding the 
roleofthearmedforces in thedomesticarena. This isci early 
reflected in the Posse Comitatus Act, which prohibits the 
active duty military from performing police duties in the 
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United States. Accordingly, the idea of creating a 
centralized homeland defense force under a single 
command to handle the issues associated with a WMD 
terrorist attack has met with strong opposition from civil 
libertarian groups.^° Paradoxically, the very organization 
that is most capable of responding to a WM D event is not 
given the task. 

Nevertheless, in December 1999, the Secretary of 
Defense established a separate command called the J oint 
Task Forced vi I Supports TF-CS).Thecommand is headed 
by Major General Bruce Lawlor (United States National 
Guard), with a budget of four mi 1 1 ion dol I a rs and a staff of 36 
personnel. The purpose of J TF-CS is to coordinate civilian 
and military responses to a WMD event in the United 
States. Once the President issues a federal emergency 
declaration and approves the use of the J TF-CS, it will 
support the designated lead federal agency with DoD's 
consequence management instruments in response to 
civilian and military WMD events. 

Pending the real world use of the J TF-CS, Lawlor is 
tasked to work on integrated contingency plans for quick 
access to appropriate military assets that are otherwise 
unavailable to the civilian first-line responders. In the 
longer run, his role will expand, with theTask Force to be 
given direct oversight of the 15 Reserve/National Guard 
Regional Response Centers that will deactivated by 2006. 
In commenting on the mission of his new command, Lawlor 
said. 

We don't do law enforcement or arrests. We will save lives, 
prevent human suffering, and restore as fast as possible 
critical life support systems in thecommunity.^^ 

The only alternative to the use of a centralized active 
duty military force would be the use of the National Guard 
andArmyReserveto create a WMD RRF for each state with 
the attendant funding to develop and train the necessary 
personnel. Following the 1991 war with Iraq, this idea was 
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quickly put into full force in Israel, where a Home Defense 
Command was set up. Building the command with 97 
percent reservists, I srael set up 67 stations throughout the 
nation in order to better deal with the aftermath of a WM D 
event. I n contrast, this same idea has not taken hold with 
policymakers in the United states. 

The biggest obstacletoa WMD RRF in each stateisthe 
massive amount of funding and training required. I ndeed, 
as the three most important considerations in buying a 
house are location, location, location, the three most 
important factors in building a WMD RRF would be 
training, training, training. And training requires money. 

Onewaytohelpreduce costs for devel opingaWMDRRF 
isprovided by the state defense forces model. USC,Title32, 
Section 109, provides: 

I n addition to its National Guard, if any, a state or territory . . . 

may, as provided by its laws, organize and maintain defense 

forces.^ 

State legislatures in 24 states and Puerto Rico have created 
state Defense Forces to perform a widevariety of functions, 
ranging from light infantry duties (the Virginia Defense 
F orce) to mi I itary pol icefuncti ons (Ohio M i I itary Reserve). 

Of particular interest in looking at the mechanics of 
creatinga WMD RRF is the example set by the Texas state 
Guard. During 1998, units of the Texas state Guard 
"participated in 122 events, which involved 1,865 members 
who contributed 24,663 man-hours and saved the state's 
cities $490,860."^^ These events included crowd control, 
traffic control, and search and rescue operations, entailing 
just thetypeof capabilities sorely needed in the aftermath 
of a WM D terrorist attack. 

Unfortunately, until policymakers and the public come 
to understand that the number one civil defense issue 
confronti ng the U nited States is thethreat of a WM D event, 
it is unlikely that steps will be taken to create separate 
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WMD-specific forces from the National Guard, the 
Reserves, or state Defense Forces. On the brighter side, if 
and when a WMD RRF is created, this force could receive 
valuable collateral training by assisting local law 
enforcement authorities during "normal"emergencies, as is 
the case with the T exas state Guard. 

"Democracies Don't Engage in Terrorism." 

Apart from all that can be said for the state of 
preparedness in the United States itself for responding to a 
WMD terrorist attack, there is comfort in the fact that a 
wi ndow of opportunity exi sts for the U ni ted States to create 
a new paradigm for reducing the likelihood of terrorism, at 
least on the international level. With the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, the addition of new democracies to the 
community of nations makes us more secure because, i n the 
words of Anthony Lake, 

deiTKxraciestend not to wage war on each other and they tend 
not to support terrorism— in fact, they don't. They are more 
trustworthy i n di pi omacy and they do a better job of respecti ng 
the environment and human rights of their people. 

Recognizing a nexus between the nation that mistreats 
its own citizens and the nation that fosters aggression 
against its neighbors, both the preamble and Article 1 of the 
U.N. Charter make crystal clear that the framers believed 
thattheunleashingof aggressive war occurred at the hands 
of those states in which the denial of the value of the 
individual human being was most evident. Furthermore, 
with the research of former U ni versity of H awai i Professor 
R.J . Rummel, it is now possible to demonstrate numerically 
the validity of the proposition that totalitarian regimes are 
the chief abusers of internationally recognized human 
rights and the most likely candidates for state-sponsored 
terrorism: 

War is not the most deadly form of violence. I ndeed, I have 
found that while about 37,000,000 people have been killed in 
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battle by all foreign and domestic wars in our century, 
government democide [genocide and mass murder] have killed 
over 148,074,000 mi 1 1 ion more. P I us, I am sti 1 1 counti ng. Over 85 
percent of these people were killed by totalitarian 
govern ments.“ 

Thus, the new paradigm is a very simple model. If 
democracies make better neighbors, then it is certainly in 
the best interests of the United States to do all it can to 
foster these emerging nations and to thereby enlarge 
respect for the rule of law in international relations. I n the 
words of Professor B. Russett, 

Democracies have almost never fought each other. ... By this 
reasoning, the more democracies there are in the world, the 
fewer potential adversaries we and other democracies will have 
and the wider the zone of peace. 

The simplicity of Russett's argument should be clear to 
all. In fact, as Professor J ohn Norton Moore of the 
University of Virginia School of Law explains, this simple 
fact represents a "new and more accurate paradigm about 
war, peace, and democide. It replaces the old thinking 
and highlights the fact that democratic growth alone can 
hopeto reducethethreat of WM D terrorism i n the long run. 
A recent RAND study seals the point: 

The failure of regimes to provide for peaceful politiral change 
and the phenomenon of economies unable to keep pace with 
population growth and demands for more evenly distributed 
benefits can provide fertile ground for extremism and political 
violence affecting U.S. interests. For this reason, the United 
states has a stake in promoting political and economic reform as 
a means of reducing the potential for terrorism, some of which, 
as in Latin America, the Middle East, and the Gulf, may be 
directed at us."® 

Conclusion. 

Dealing with a WMD terrorist event requires two 
avenues of consideration, one short term, the other long 
term. I n the short term, the U nited states must formulate 
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contingency plans that include the immediate 
establishment of a large and trained WMD RRF located in 
each of the 50 states. This cannot be a crisis-driven action. 
As pointed out earlier, the WMD RRF force would need to be 
trained from the ground up and dedicated to dealing with 
every aspect of a WMD event. In tandem with the 
establishment of this force, antiterrorism efforts must also 
be expanded. At a minimum, likely civilian and military 
targets need to be hardened as much as practicable. 

In the long term, the United states needs to intensify 
efforts to assist the full development of fledgling 
democracies on the principle that democracies do not wage 
war or terror on each other. I f the RAN D study quoted above 
is correct, this strategy will go far in reducing the root 
causes of terrorism. 

If necessary and appropriate actions are not taken now, 
it is certain that the effects of a WM D terrorist event will be 
far more devastating than necessary. The question is not 
whether there wi 1 1 bea WM D terrorist attack i n thefuture, 
it is simply a matter of where. 
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CHAPTER 9 



BRUCE HOFFMAN'S VIEWOF TERRORISM 
BY WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION: 
ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 

Victor Utgoff 

In his chapter titled 'Terrorism by Weapons of Mass 
Destruction," Bruce Hoffman makes a number of valid 
points. Hiscentral thesis, in particular, is, intheviewofthis 
author, correct. The threat of terrorism by weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) is clearly not as great as some of the 
sensationalized media presentations on the subject might 
suggest. Moreover, we can surelyjoin Dr. Hoffman in taking 
comfort from the failure of the Aum Shinri Kyo to inflict 
mass destruction using chemical and biological weapons. 
This having been said,terrorismby WMD remains a serious 
threat. It is the purpose of this brief commentary to offer a 
slightly different perspective from Dr. Hoffman's and to 
suggest why we should continue to invest substantially in 
defense against an event of this sort. 

There are three general points that need to be made. 
First, it is not logical to conclude that just because one large 
terrorist organization with deep pockets failed in its efforts 
to carry out large-scale chemical/biological (CB) attacks, 
othersthereforewill also fail. I nfact,thereisevidencetothe 
contrary. Probablythebestexampleof a successful attack is 
the one made on the population of Dalles, Oregon in 1984.^ 
That attack was made by a local cult using cultures of S. 
Typhimurium, a bacterium that causes salmonellosis. 
These cultures were prepared in the cult's labs and 
clandestinely inserted in the salad bars of at least ten area 
restaurants. These attacks caused approximately 750 
peopletoget seriously ill. Furthermore, had killing been its 
purpose, thecult could haveused a lethal agent, and it could 
have attacked many more targets. 
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Second, Dr. Hoffman is undoubtedly correct in his claim 
that the difficulties of making and using CB weapons have 
been exaggerated. This is not, however, the same as to say 
that they are impossibleto make and will never be used. He 
rightly observed that we have not, to date, accurately 
assessed how hard it isto make biological weapons suitable 
for large-scaleterrorist attacks. The subject clearly cal Is for 
more investigation. What can we deduce at this point? 

Some of my colleagues and I have undertaken 
preliminary analysis of this sort. Our research suggests 
that creating such a BW capability would take 1-2 years, 
require perhaps a half dozen people, and cost no morethan a 
few million dollars. The project would require some careful 
cut-and-try engineering development and testing, not new 
science. The offensive BW programs once pursued by the 
United States, and apparently still continuing in Russia 
and elsewhere, have demonstrated that it is possible to 
make biological weapons capable of inflicting mass 
casualties. A great deal of information is available in the 
open literature on how to build such weapons. Legitimate 
industry employs machinery and processesthat solve many 
of the problems involved in making practical biological 
weapons. And one cannot dismiss the possibility that 
terrorists might hi re experts from foreign BW programs. 

This suggests that a more careful and painstaking effort 
bytheAumShinri Kyoor others should bear fruit and result 
in the production of effective biological weapons. It also, 
however, bears out Dr. H offman's contention that the effort 
might be more trouble than it is worth to most terrorist 
groups. The effort required to create a capability for 
large-scale BW attacks would be far greater than that 
required to blow tens or hundreds of people away with 
automatic weapons and truck bombs. Thus, Dr. Hoffman is 
right in arguing that nearly all of the terrorism we can 
expect to see in the foreseeable future will probably involve 
the use of conventional rather than CB weapons. 
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But nearly all is not the same as all. And the necessary 
components for successful CB attacks are already in 
existence. Certainly the necessary motives are present. 
Some terrorists are now driven not so much by the desire to 
use fear to bri ng about clearly defi nable object! ves as by the 
desire to cause as much damage as possible. Then too the 
necessary means are there. Some private groups and 
I ndi vi dual s have al ready created and used bi ol ogi cal agents 
to cause substantial numbers of casualties. Further, there 
are groups that have the money, engineering expertise, 
managerial capabilities, and patience for the kind of 
development and operational test activity that is needed. I n 
my opinion, these necessary components should not be 
expected to come together often, but by the same token, can 
be expected to come together sometimes. And this is cold 
comfort. 

My third general point is that the possibility of 
large-scale CB attacks on the United States is already real 
enough to deserve serious and wel I -funded attention by the 
government. Currently the federal government is 
attempting to create some initial capabilities specifically 
oriented toward reducing the consequences of CB attacks by 
terrorists against the public. To this end, it is spending 
something on the order of $100 million a year. By the 
standards of federal programs, this is not a great sum of 
money. 

At the present time, the government does not appear 
ready to define what a full-blown defense against state or 
nonstate BW attacks might look like. However, my 
colleagues and I have done some preliminary analysis to 
assess the nature and costs of such a defense program. Our 
figures suggest that on the order of $5 billion per year could 
provide a respectable defense. The kind of defense we 
envision could drive down the losses from a very big CB 
attack to a 10th or less of what they could be without it. 
Clearlythis level of expenditure is not prohibitively high. It 
also does not rule out taking serious measures against 
sma 1 1 er-sca I e con vent i on a 1 1 er r or i sm . 
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To conclude, Bruce Hoffman is surely right to note that 
the threat from terrorists using WMD is probably not so 
great as the news media suggest. But the government is 
surely right to take the possibility of large-scale CB 
terrorism seriously and to begin preliminary steps toward 
defending the public against it. To fail to do so would be a 
dereliction of its duty. 
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CHAPTER 10 



THE NATIONAL INFORMATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE: 

THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE IN DEFENDING IT^ 



Daniel T. Kuehl 



Introduction. 

Cyberspace is that place where electronic systems such 
as computer networks, telecommunications systems, and 
devices that exert their influence through or in the 
electromagnetic spectrum connect and interact in the 
telematic medium. It is, from a military point of view, our 
newest operational environment. Threats, intrusions, and 
attacks are likely to be mounted against the United States 
i n the futu re usi ng thi s en vi ronment. 

It is the thesis of this chapter that the Department of 
Defense (DoD) does have both a role and a responsibility in 
helping defend against this threat. To make the point, we 
will start by looking at an imaginary scenario in which a 
fictional state mounts an attack against this nation using 
cyberspace as its chief operating environment. This 
scenario will set the scene for a discussion of the security 
probi ems posed by the advent of the age of cyberspace. The 
chapter will (1) explain what we mean by cyberspace and 
why it must be understood as a new operational 
environment, (2) discuss the security implications of 
cyberspace, (3) discuss what "war" is in the context of the 
information age, and (4) conclude by considering the 
appropriate role of the DoD in combating cyberwar and 
cyber terrorism. 
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A Fictional Scenario. 



Thedate: December, 200X;theplace:thenew operations 
complex for Triangle Telematics, the critical node for 
virtually all digital and electronic traffic in the entire 
eastern half of the United States; the problem: someone was 
insidethe system, exploiting its connectionsto, and in many 
cases control of, computer and telecommunications systems 
that crisscrossed almost every key infrastructure.^ The 
BIGGER problem: this "someone" was causing significant 
disruption to the efficient and effectivefunctioningof many 
infrastructural elements. Because of the overall U.S. 
strategic situation, this caused a crisis. The disruption of 
Triangle Telematics coincided with one of the worst cold 
spells the Northeast had faced in recent memory. The 
sputtering of energy management systems thus caused 
acute hardshipfor millions. Theattack also coincided with 
the height of the pre-Christmas shopping season, a period 
criti cal to the economic stabi I ity of thousands of busi nesses. 
Financial management and transfer systems were being 
adversely affected, raisingthespectersof both theft and lost 
revenue. Telematic networks— the marriage of 
telecommunications systems and computer networks— 
were beh a vi n g myster i ou si y; ph on e ser vi ce t o sel ected a r eas 
was collapsing for no apparent reason. Transportation 
systems, including air and rail networks, were unable to 
operate normally. Movement slowed, delaying everything 
from tangeri nes to tanks. 

From a national security perspective, the transportation 
problem was especially crippling. The United States was 
alsoin the midst of a politico-military crisis in a particularly 
troublesome part oftheworld. It had just agreed to depi oy a 
significant emergency forcetoRuritania in order to aid that 
country in its resistance to aggression from its larger 
neighbor, Zenda. Now, as a result of the disruption of 
Triangle Telematic's networks, the machinery of 
deployment was grinding to a near standstill. The 
telecommunications network around Scott Air Force Base, 
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(headquarters for the U.S. Transportation Command, its 
Air Force element, the Air Mobility Command, and its 
Tanker-Airlift Coordination Center) was seemingly 
connecting to everyplace except where it was supposed to. 

Thanks to the collapse of the civilian communications 
network, U.S. ability to direct the global flow of airpower 
and airmobile forces was "significantly degraded." The 
initial deployment of several fighter wings had failed 
because of inexplicable errors in arrangements made for 
their rendezvous with the aerial tankers. Now fighters and 
tankers were scattered all over the globe between the 
United States and Ruritania. The transportation network 
around East Coast ports had diverted tens of thousands of 
tons of military equipment urgently needed in Ruritania 
onto railroad sidings. When the Army brigade initially 
slated for rapid movement to the crisis area began 
preparations to move, the shocked commander received a 
report from his frantic chief medical officer that 77 percent 
of the troops wereHIV positive. That, at least, iswhat their 
medical records indicated. 

In short, the United States had been subjected to a 
successful cyber attack on its critical infrastructure. A 
high-level Presidential Commission was formed to study 
the causes of what could only be described as a strategic 
debacle and to suggest some solutions. 

A year later, the Commission issued its long-awaited 
report. Even thesanitized version released tothe press and 
pu bl i c over t h e D oD 's websi t e cou Idnot minimi zethedegree 
of damage that had been done by what was now being 
dubbed the "ChristmasCatastrophe.'The national power of 
the United States had been dealt a serious blow via 
exploitation of its i nfrastructural vul nerabi I ities. Thedol lar 
losses to U.S. business were being measured in the bill ions. 
The death toll from mid-winter energy interruptions was 
tallied in the low hundreds. The shock to public confidence 
was severe, andtheadministration saw no way to recover in 
timefor the pending national elections. As tothe mission to 
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aid Ruritania, this failed. Ruritania rapidly 
accommodated— some would say capitulated— to its 
aggressive neighbor Zen da, a country intent on establishing 
itself as the anti-U.S. hegemon in the region. 

The event was branded as this country's worst foreign 
policy disaster in a quarter century. Although the 
investigatory reports and nodal analysis of the incidents 
were not pubi i cl y rel eased, there was no doubt that T ri angl e 
Telematics had been the key target of the attack. It offered 
mass! veconnectivity to American bus! nesses and thosethat 
depended on the businesses— including the U.S. armed 
forces. This connectivity proved to be both its greatest 
strength and its greatest weakness. It offered a gateway 
into America's infrastructures, a gateway that was 
strategically exploited, leading to a societal crisis and 
resounding strategic defeat. 

A Revolution in Warfare: The Lessons of the 
Scenario. 

The purpose of thi s bri ef gl i mpse i nto a possi bl efuture i s 
to help us grasp some of the fundamental issues at stake 
about warfare in the information age.This, inturn, will help 
us answer the question lying at the heart of this chapter, 
"What role should the DoD play in defending our national 
information infrastructure?" 

The scenario highlights a couple of major points. It 
makes clear that potential attacks on our infrastructure 
pose a serious threat to our national security, an issue that 
has been termed a "vital national interest" in the latest 
version of the President's National Security Strategy.'^ In 
ou r fi cti onal scenari o, T ri angl eT el emati cs constituted what 
Clausewitz would have called a "center of gravity," a 
strategic point critical to our military strength, societal 
well-being, and national will. By attacking Triangle 
Telematics, Zenda was able to penetrate a wide range of 
infrastructures. It degraded a diverse set of our national 
functions and capabilities, some purely societal, some 
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clearly military, but most serving both the society and the 
military. The attack on Triangle Telematics was, in short, 
responsi bl efor the soci al crisis i n the U nited States and for 
its strategic defeat. 

Atthesametime,thescenariosheds light on why weare 
even bothering to ask the question of whether the DoD 
shou I d be i n vol ved i n protect! ng ou r i nfor mat i on systems. I n 
this scenario. Triangle Telematics was not attacked using 
force as it is normally understood, nor was it attacked via 
traditional environments— land, air, sea, or space. Had it 
been, there would have been little or no problem deciding 
who had the responsibility for defending Triangle 
Telematics; the role would have fallen to the Army, Air 
Force, Navy and Marines. But Zenda did not use any of 
these traditional warfighting environments when it 
attacked Triangle Telematics. It used cyberspace. Who, 
then, should defend cyberspace? Because it is a new 
environment, and because, as we will see, cyber attacks do 
notcomfortablyfit intoourtraditional constructs of war, the 
answer is not immediately obvious. 

In short, we are experiencing an era of revolutionary 
change in warfare and we need to be aware of three key 
points: (1) cyberspace i s a new operational environment; (2) 
it is of immense strategic importance to us, and it is at the 
same time a source of our vulnerability because we are 
increasingly dependent upon it and on the private sector 
which owns and controls much of it; and (3) traditional 
paradigms of warfare may not be applicable in this new 
environment. All these points must be taken into 
consideration as we seek to answer the question of the role 
and responsibility of the DoD in defending our information 
infrastructure. Let's discuss each in turn. 

Cyberspace: DoD's Newest Operational Environment. 
Our starting point must be to define what we mean by 
cyberspace and explain why it must beunderstood asa new 
operational environment. To begin with, it is important to 
understand that information has exploded to the point 
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where it can no longer be encompassed by traditional 
concepts alone. Almost everyone understands information 
as a tool, a process, a target, even a weapon, to assist in the 
application of traditional force elements: blast, heat, and 
fragmentati on Whi I e these concepts remai n val I d, they do 
not in isolation convey the import of what information has 
become in the world today. The synergistic interactions of 
electronic digital technology with an information- 
dependent society have, in fact, transmuted information 
into a virtual environment, with cyberspace as its physical 
manifestation. 

It mu St a I so be recognized howvery revolutionary this is. 
At first sight, this may not seem to be borne out by the 
evidence. Cyberspace was defined at the start of this 
chapter as that place where electronic systems such as 
computer networks, telecommunications systems, and 
devices that exert their influence through or in the 
electromagnetic spectrum connect and interact in the 
telematic medium. Understood in this way, it is clear that 
cyberspace has always existed. It must be realized, 
however, that it was not until very recent times that 
cyberspace became visible and usable.® 

A useful analogy is outer space— it has always been 
there, but not until mankind developed technologies that 
enabled us to extend our affairs into it and use it to conduct 
terrestrial affairs did we fully comprehend that it forms 
another physical and operational environment beyond the 
land, sea, and air. Outer space does not have the same 
physical presence or properties of land or water— you 
cannot weigh or measure it in a useful sense— but it 
nonetheless exists becausewecan seethe physical results of 
things that happen there.^ The physical laws and principles 
that govern how systems function in these environments 
are the borders that fix the environmental boundaries.® 
Submarines function very well in an environment governed 
by the laws of hydrodynamics, buttheycannotfly;theSpace 
Shuttle works in an environment governed by the laws of 
orbital mechanics, but it cannot function submerged under 
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the water. All of these environments interact with each 
other and have synergistic effects, butthey are distinct and 
unique. 

The same holds true for cyberspace. Those devices and 
systems that operate in cyberspace function because they 
were designed to conform to and exploit the laws governing 
radiated and electronic energy. We can date our use of this 
environment to the mid-19th century and the invention of 
the telegraph, the first telecommunication system to 
operate in accordance with the laws of this medium.^ The 
next 100 years saw steady and evermore technologically 
sophisticated advances in the ability to exploit and develop 
this medium— undersea telegraph cables, telephone, radio, 
television, microwave relay, even communications 
satellites— that extended the reach of communications to 
continental and eventually intercontinental distances. 

We have enormously increased the volume of 
information that can be stored, manipulated, and 
transfered. But it has only been in the past 2 decades, the 
closing quarter of the 20th century, that the fortuitous 
marriage of thesetechnologies with the microchip has led to 
attainment of "critical mass" and the emergence of 
cyberspace as a full-fledged environment. Cyberspace, 
therefore, is something very new, an environment in which 
military forces and society in general are only just 
beginning to learn how to operate. 

Cyberspace: Strategic I mportance and Strategic 
Vulnerability. 

Cyberspace, then, is a new environment. But more than 
that, it is of immense strategic importance to us. Our 
imaginary scenario has already illustrated this. Let's look 
at another example. Every year, students from the different 
service war colleges meet in April at the Air Force War 
Gaming Center at Maxwell Air Force Base and engage in a 
week-long exercise called the Joint Land Air and Sea 
Simulation (j LASS). Blue team fights Red team. The 
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wargame is set in an Asian context. National Defense 
University (NDU) students specializing in information 
warfareare always the Red team, and every year they cause 
serious problems fortheBlueteam becauseoftheir mastery 
of information operations. In 1998 these NDU students 
developed a very interesting information operations war 
pi an that targeted a whol eseri es of i nfor mati on systems. On 
the very first day, the Blue team found, to its surprise and 
consternation, that certain of its system capabilities had 
been degraded by 25 percent. The Blue team students had 
not realized how much their military effectiveness 
depended on these systems. This anecdote vividly 
illustrates just how crucial information and information 
systems are to our military capability. 

Cyberspace is also an environment in which the U.S. 
armed forces and the private sector are inextricably 
interconnected.Thedependence,for example, oftheDoD on 
civilian telecommunications networks is well known. The 
pri nd pi e of dependency i s not itself new. The mi I itary's need 
for reliable civilian communications dates back at least to 
World War I as demonstrated bythefact that the President 
exercised his legal power to take control of commercial radio 
and telephone systems. Butthedegreeofdependency isnew 
and growing rapidly. 

DoD itself estimates that somewhere in excess of 90 
percent of its daily communications are carried by 
commercially owned and operated communications 
systems. The problem grew so acute that the National 
Security Telecommunications Advisory Council (NSTAC) 
was formed in the 1980s to provide a critical and very 
high-level interface between the telecommunications 
industry andthenational security community. Duringthe 
Persian Gulf War of 1990-91, DoD drew upon commercial 
communications networks to assist in the deployment, 
support, and employment of American forces. This led toan 
ongoing debate about the legal restrictions on the use of 
some multinational communications systems such as 
Intelsat or Inmarsat.^^ As available bandwidth grows, the 
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demandfor it seems to grow even more rapidly, as the recent 
air campaign in Kosovo clearly demonstrated. 

Future warfare as conceived by American military 
planners in Joint Vision (J V) 2010 (and its 
soon-to-be-published follow-on, JV 2020) will be highly 
information-dependent. Attaining and maintaining 
information superiority are increasingly regarded as 
indispensable parts of how Americans will fight. But this 
trend entails problems. Take, for example, the concept of 
focused logistics, which depends on thedevelopment of what 
is called a "reachback" capability. This connects globally 
deployed forces to critical nodesand bases far tothe rear, as 
far back in some cases as the United States. Reachback 
capability reducesthesizeandscaleofforcesthat needto be 
sent to any operational area. This improves the speed with 
which forces can be deployed and reduces the amount of 
support needed to sustain them. 

But this speed comes at a price. The military's most 
recent instruction on Defensive I nformation Warfare noted 
that "use breeds dependence, and dependence breeds 
vulnerability."^^ While this might seem to be obvious, the 
implications for the future effectiveness of U.S. military 
operations are profound, because the increasing 
dependence of DoD on telematic systems that it neither 
owns nor controls confronts those forces with a potential 
vulnerability that may be difficult to counter. Since the 
linkage between commercial telematic networks and 
military capability is becoming ever more important to 
national security, the need for an effective partnership 
between those communities becomes increasingly 
important. This is a truth recognized in the latest National 
Security Strategy, which places great emphasis on the 
ability to attain information superiority. 

The Role and the Responsibility of the DoD. 

DoD clearly recognizes these realities. It istaking steps 
to ensure that it will, in fact, be able to operate in this new 
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environment. It is making efforts to reduce the 
vulnerability of which we have spoken, and recognizes the 
need for an adequate defense of that part of the national 
information infrastructure under thecontrol of the private 
sector, even if the question of who conducts that defense is 
under debate. DoD is also working to develop new relevant 
technologies and keep apace of the rapid changes of the 
Information Age. Perhaps more importantly still, it is 
developing new concepts to suit the changing environment. 
The development of new technologies calls for new 
organizations and doctrines. It is these, not technological 
superiority alone, which lead to victory in war. History 
makes this abundantly clear; during World War II, for 
example, what enabled the German victory in France in 
May 1940 was not their technologies per se, which were not 
unique to them, but the way in which they were able to 
exploit them.^'^ The American military does, in fact, 
recognize its need to make organizational and doctrinal 
change in the area of information warfare to bring about 
information superiority.^^ Cyberspace is indeed a new 
environment which is of great— and recognized- 
significance to the military. 

Information War: A New Paradigm. 

Ironically, however, despite the obvious importance of 
cyberspace to our military efforts and our national power, 
threats directed against us via cyberspace are not visible 
acts of war as traditionally understood. The problem is 
partly definitional. The Clausewitzian paradigm with 
which mostof usarefamiliar is one where warfare is "an act 
of physical force, a pulsation of violence."^® Its purpose isto 
"impose our will "on our opponents. It is waged by a special 
classofactors, cal led "warriors," whofight (using armed and 
violent means) on behalf of a special kind of political entity, 
called states. The information age is rendering this 
definition less relevant, and perhaps obsolete. This is 
because cyberspace may permit us to impose our political 
will without the use of physical force, without the pulsation 
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of violence. Under the circumstances, can cyberwar be 
classified as war? What is an attack in the information age? 
Who are the combatants? And what is an appropriate 
response to an attack that does not involve the pulsation of 
violence by a recognizable enemy ?^^ 

What is an attack? If we think back tothescenario with 
which we started, in noway, shape, or form is it clear that 
what happened via cyberspace amounted to an "attack." 
Certainly there were no kinetic actions like bomb 
explosions, nor were there any violations of national 
sovereign territory: no tanks or airfleets crossed any 
borders. Suppose, however, that in a slight variation of this 
scenario, the nation of Zenda were to target one of 
Ruritania's key communications networks. Suppose, 
furthermore, that it wreaked havoc on that country's 
military capability, degraded its key societal 
infrastructures, and created great disorder in political 
systems and economic affairs. Suppose it did all of this 
without the use of kinetic force and violence. M ight not the 
Ruritanians argue that they had been "attacked"? Would 
they be wrong to cl ai m that they were "at war" and entitled 
to exercise their "inherent right of self defense"? Duringthe 
student exercise mentioned earlier in this paper the Red 
team developed a war plan against the Blue team that 
included information warfare attacks against such targets 
as the air traffic control system, financial centers, energy 
distribution network, and telecommunications 
infrastructure. The intent of these attacks was to degrade 
and disrupt the Blue team's political, social, and military 
cohesion. Would these actions equate to "force," "armed 
attack," or "armed aggressi on," to usethetermi nol ogy i n the 
U.N. Charter? Does war between states, in short, require 
physical violence, kinetic energy, and human casualties for 
it to be termed war?^® 

There is a whole host of other questions that emerge. 
What is a combatant? According to the Clausewitzian 
paradigm, the warriors are the uniformed 
military— armies, navies, and, in more recent times, air 
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forces. In the student exercise just described, who is a 
"combatant"? What rol e i s pi ayed by i ntent? H ow mi ght the 
law itself change in response to the information age? How 
will long-established legal principles such as national 
sovereignty and the inviolability of national boundaries be 
affected by the ability of cyberspace to transcend such 
concepts? Will the technologies of the information age, by 
bringing atrocities and violations of the law of war intothe 
intense and immediate glare of global public awareness, 
increase the observance of the legal norms of armed 
conflict?^” These questions merely hint at the tremendous 
uncertainties that surround the evolving discipline of 
information warfare and the concepts of national and global 
information power. 

We must search for a new and more satisfactory 
paradigm for warfare if we are to resolve such issues. This 
paradigm should remain true, as far as possible, to our 
traditional notions of war. If cyberwar, in other words, 
equates to warfare conducted via the environment called 
cyberspace, then it must meet constructively the criteria 
usually associated with warfare. It must be waged by a 
political entity that is an acknowledged actor in the 
international community, normally a nation-state. It must 
include military operations. It must involve overt hostility 
and the use of force, which normally entails physical 
destruction. This is where, however, cyberwar can be 
di sti ngui shed from other types of war. F or, whi I e most of the 
operations mounted by Zenda did not cause death or 
physical destruction, their intent was to compel the 
Ruritanianstodotheir will. Zenda, in other words, didusea 
form of force. 

These definitional issues are of obvious relevance to the 
question at hand. It seems clear that if (and the verdict is 
notyetfinal)theseactivitiescan becal led war, then the DoD 
must be i n theforefront of our defenseagai nst them. 1 1 must 
lead any efforts to "protect and defend"— to use language 
from national policy on information assurance and the 
latest version of the National Security Strategy— our 
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"national cyberspace" and national infrastructures that are 
critical to military, economic, and societal security.^^ 

Information War. 

It must be clear by now that we are in need of a new 
paradigm that will permit us to deal with this new 
phenomenon of war in cyberspace. What is information 
warfare? 

The earl lest use of the term seems to have originated in 
the DoD's Office of Net Assessment, where Dr. Tom Rona 
was exploring the relationships among control systems, a 
field known as cybernetics. Dr. Rona described the 
competition between adversarial control systems as 
"information warfare," in the sensethat control systems can 
be described as the means for gathering, processing, and 
disseminating information, processes which can be 
di agrammed and descri bed with fl ow and feedback charts of 
mind-numbing dryness and complexity.^^ Later, with the 
publication of DoD Directive 3600.1 in 1993, we arrived at 
an official definition for the term. To add confusion, there 
were actually several definitions, at differing levels of 
classification.^^ Perhaps not surprisingly, this definition 
underwent frequent revision, with the current definition 
the longest-lived, in effect si nee promulgation ofthecurrent 
version of DoD Directive 3600. Ion December 9, 1996. J oint 
Publication 3-13, Joint Doctrine for Information 
Operations, published in 1998, incorporated the DoD 
language, probably ensuring that this definition will 
remain in effect for sometime longer.^'^ Let's glance at the 
current definition of information warfare (I W), along with 
the cl osel y associ ated terms i nformati on assurance (I A) and 
information operations (10), starting with the latter. 

• Information Operations. Actions taken to affect 
adversary information and information systems while 
defending one's own information and information systems. 
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• Information Warfare. Information operations 
conducted during time of crisis or conflict to achieve or 
promote specific objectives over a specific adversary or 
adversaries. 

• Information Assurance. Information operations 
that protect and defend information and information 
systems by ensuring their availability, integrity, 
authentication, confidentiality, and non-repudiation. This 
includes providing for restoration of information systems by 
incorporating protection, detection, and reaction 
capabilities. 

Thesedefinitions leave much to be desired in the areas of 
who, why, when, etc. Under the DoD definition, I W is an 
activity that only the military undertakes, and even then 
only under specific circumstances, while 10 is a much 
broader and more inclusive field in which the entire 
govern ment i s engaged, i n peaceti me as wel I as warti me. An 
exampleof 10 was the activity of Radio Free Europe, which 
operated during peaceti me under governmental control. I A, 
on theother hand, isan activity that goes on constantly and 
engages all elements of national information power, 
including specific aspects of the private sector. 

Most U.S. service concepts of IW rest in part on the 
concept of the "information environment." Whether it is 
described as an environment, realm, domain, or whatever, 
there is a clear sense that information has become some 
ki nd of I ocation wherecruci al operati ons areconducted. The 
Army's pathfinding doctrinal publication. Field Manual 
100-6, Information Operations, even speaks of a "global 
information environment [and] battlespace" in which 
conflict is waged. The latest version oftheU.S. Air Force's 
basic doctrinal publication explicitly addresses the need to 
dominate the information realm, describing information 
superiority as 

the ability to collect, control, exploit, and defend information 
while denying an adversary the ability to do the same. [It] 
includes gaining control over the information realm.^® 
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IW/IOthusemergeasthestruggletocontrol and exploit 
the i nformati on en vi ron ment. N eedi ess to say, th i s str uggi e 
extends across the confl let spectrum from "peace" to "war" 
and involves all thegovernment's agencies and instruments 
of power. One advantage of this approach is that if one 
replaces "information" with "aerospace" or "maritime," you 
have defined air and naval warfare, or, more appropriate to 
our purposes, airpower and seapower. Thus information 
operations can be described as those activities that 
governments undertake to control and exploit the 
information environment via the use of the information 
component of national power. 

DoD and Cyber Terrorism. 

A strong case can be made that the DoD has a 
responsible role in the defense of our national cyberspace in 
the event of I W (cyberwar). There i sfar I ess consensus when 
it comes to how to deal with its lesser cousin, cyber 
terrorism. Cyber terrorism may be defined as the use of 
cyberspace by individuals or non-state/transnational 
groups to cause human injury or physical damage and 
induce fear for political purposes. 

There is, first of all, quite a lively debate over whether it 
should be a civil law enforcement or a national security 
community responsibility. Cyber terrorism differs from 
cyberwar in the same way that the non-cyber variants 
differ: the political status of the actors. While most 
terrorism is conducted in order to achieve some type of 
political objective, the actor lacks the legitimacy of a 
nation-state or other recognized political entity. It is 
therefore usually viewed as a crime, and the task of dealing 
with criminals traditionally belongs to the U.S. law 
enforcement community rather than the military.^^ 

Can the military do nothing? It is certainly constrained 
to a degree. The Posse Comitatus Act, for example, enacted 
in 1878 in responsetothe unrest of the Reconstruction era, 
essential ly prohi bitstheuniformed mi I itary from acting i n a 
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civilian law enforcement role. However, the prohibition is 
not absolute. The DoD can assist thecivil law enforcement 
authorities under the proper conditions and safeguards.^^ 
Indeed, over the past several years the military has played 
an important role in assisting and cooperating with civil 
authorities in their war on drugs. According to some 
analysts, it could and should assist in the fight against 
terrorism and cyber terrorism. 

T h er e i s a I so a debate over therolethatshouldbepi ayed 
by the private sector. This added twist stems from the 
pervasive involvement of the private sector in cyberspace. 
The private sector owns and operates many of the 
information systems and networks that would be affected 
by the terrorists. It would thus seem to have a stake in the 
defense of our information infrastructures. But cooperation 
with the private sector is by no means easy to achieve or 
universally desired. 

The effort to defend against cyber terrorism is 
complicated bythevery different interestsand perspectives 
brought to bear on the problem by the DoD, the 
law-enforcement community, and the private sector. The 
private sector sees the information revolution as a means 
for expanding business opportunities and exploiting 
organizational changes to create a global economy. Its 
concern quite naturally is whether a partnership with 
government would affect their business. Would it, for 
example, lower their profits? Undermine consumer 
confidence? Lead to restrictive regulation?^® It tends to see 
government involvement as an unnecessary impediment to 
swift progress. 

The I aw enforcement commu ni ty, tryi ng tofi ght thetwi n 
scourges of organized crimeand political terrorism, sees the 
information revolution as a frightening collection of 
capabilities that their adversaries can exploit to operate 
inside of law enforcement's OODA Loop, the famous Boyd 
cycl e of "observe-ori ent-deci de-act."The growi ng rel i anceon 
cyberspace also makes it an objective in and of itself.^® 
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As tothe national security community, in particular the 
DoD, it faces a very real dilemma. Its ability to operate 
globally has become increasingly dependent on this new 
envi ronment, yet, at thesameti me, its abi I ity and authority 
to protect and defend cyberspace is limited.^^ 

None of this would matter so much if it were not that 
cyber terrorism appears to be a serious and growing threat 
around the world. A number of political groups around the 
world have come to see cyberspace as an inviting new 
medium in which to commit terrorist acts. More than a 
decade ago, for example, the Italian Red Brigade's 
operational manifesto specified the destruction of Italian 
computer systems and facilities as a means of "striking at 
the head of the state." Similarly, theSinn Fein arm of the 
Irish Republican Army attempted to bomb computer and 
telecommunications systems supporting the British 
financial network.^^ I n the past few years, groups such as 
the Tamil Tigers from Sri Lanka, the East Timorese 
resistance movement, and the Maxi can Zapitistas have all 
employed Internet-based efforts to exploit cyberspace for 
revolutionary purposes. 

Cyberspace presents some obvious advantages to such 
groups. The entry costs are negligible. Often, no more is 
needed than a computer and I nternet access. Y et the effects 
of an attack can be rapid and intercontinental. There is 
almost no physical risk to the attacker, while a direct 
forceful impact can be directed against large faceless 
entities such as corporations or government agencies. 
These, rather than innocent individuals, comprise the 
enemy. Attacks of this sort are less likely to result in a 
hostile popular reaction.^^ The use of cyberspace for these 
purposes is not likely to diminish. 

International Strategies. 

In this new environment, so vital to both business and 
national security, an effective defense against diverse 
threats in cyberspace can come only from a partnership 
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among all the interested parties, private sector as well as 
government. Whilethe U nited States has been descri bed as 
the most information-dependent nation in the world, it is by 
no means theonly nation whose society and military forces 
rely heavily on the new technologies of the information age. 
Many, if not most, of the world's more technologically 
advanced countries have become aware that information 
and the infrastructures that depend on digital information 
are critical to societal stability and national security. 

In 1998 the Australian Parliament received a report on 
the high-tech threat to that country's critical 
infrastructures. The collapse of the electric power grid in 
Auckland, New Zealand, the following year, although 
caused by a mechanical failure, not by terrorists, pointed 
out the economic and social costs of such infrastructural 
degradations.^'^ The Norwegian government has 
established a com mission tostudy the vulnerabilities of that 
country's infrastructures, andtheSwedish government has 
undertaken a similar effort. Many of the NATO countries 
have had discussions with American authorities, at least at 
the I evel of protect! ng mi I itary systems and networks. But it 
is at a higher level that somevery interesting developments 
are underway. 

In the summer of 1998 the President of the Russian 
Federation sent a draft resolution to the United Nations 
Secretary General. The key portion of the resolution aimed 
at 



developing international legal regimes to provide security of 
global information and telecommunication systems and combat 
terrorism and criminality in the field of information. 

Particularly interesting about this proposal was its 
organizational path of entry: it was introduced via the First 
Committee, which deals with issues of disarmament.^^ 
After consultations with other delegations, including the 
U nited States, the draft was rewritten. I n its new form the 
resol uti on ai med to devel op 
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international principles [to] enhance the security of global 
information and telecommunication systems and help to 
combat information terrorism and criminality. 



This resolution passed the General Assembly by consensus 
on December 4, 1998. While it does not, of course, have the 
force of international or domestic law, it established the 
basis for further work, which continues. 

While the Russian proposal was primarily concerned 
with military information warfare, there are other efforts 
underway more tightly focused on the civil or criminal 
aspects of the issue. In March 1999, a committee of experts 
on crime in cyberspace, a subgroup of the Council of 
Europe's Committee on Crime Problems, issued a working 
draft of a position on cyber crime.^® The draft focused on 
such issues as extradition, mutual legal assistance, and 
trans-border computer searches. These are thorny issues 
that will not easily be resolved. The draft did not appear to 
define cyberspace, although thedraft was cl earlyfocused on 
computer systems and the interactions between systems 
linked across national borders. 

In October 1999, a G-8 Ministerial Conference on 
combating transnational organized crime met in Moscow 
and issued a communique. It made multiple references to 
computer cri me, stress! ng the need to conti nue work on an 
action plan to deal with high-tech and computer crime. Six 
weeks later, Stanford University's Hoover Institution 
hosted a symposium to explore ways to develop 
international cooperation to combat cyber crime and 
terrorism. The symposium's closing session focused on a 
proposal for an international convention, drafted by the 
Center for International Security and Cooperation, or 
Cl SAC, to combat cyber crime and terrorism. The Cl SAC 
considered some of the same issues as those covered in the 
Council of Europedraft, alsoprovidingspecificexplanations 
of offenses. Members of Cl SAC are currently in the process 
of gather! ng comments and i n puts before revi si ng the draft. 
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In short, theseriousness of thethreat iswell recognized not 
onlywithintheboundariesoftheUnited States, but beyond. 

Conclusion. 

We return to the question with which we opened this 
discussion: "Does the DoD have both a role in and a 
r espon si bi I i ty f or defen d i n g A mer i ca n cyberspace?" C I ea r I y , 
the National Information Infrastructure is of critical and 
growing importance to American economic strength, 
political vitality, national will, and military power. A 
growing number of government publications, directives, 
and policies relating to information and its role in national 
security provide evidence that this issue will increase in 
importance. The newly issued government policy paper, 
"Defending America's Cyberspace: National Plan for 
Information Systems Protection," is a detailed and 
comprehensive approach to this issue. There seems to be 
little question that cyberspace is an operational 
environment crucial to military capability, but there is 
much less consensus that this is an environment in which 
the DoD has a rol e outsi de of the confi nes of purel y mi I i tary 
systems and infrastractures. But the mission of America's 
armed forces is quite clear: to provide for the common 
defense. The growth of cyberspace as an environment 
critical toAmerica's security and well-being meansthatthe 
DoD has both a role and a responsibility, albeit in 
conjunction and cooperation with law enforcement and the 
private sector, to protect this environment from "all 
enemies, foreign and domestic." To do less would be to 
endanger national security and abdicate the responsibility 
assigned it by the American Constitution. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 10 

l.The views and opinions contained in this paper are those of the 
author and should not be construed as the official position of the U .5. 
Government, the Department of Defense, or the National Defense 
University. 
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2. Theterm "telematics" probably originated in the United Kingdom 
in the 1980s. It refers to an evolving disci pi inary area that incorporates 
telecommuniations and communication networks. In today's world, 
which is massively interconnected and becoming more so every day, 
those worlds are now inextricably bound together. 

3. These infrastructures are described and the potential threat 
outlined in a 1999 publication issued by the White House's Office of 
Scientific and Technology Policy (OSTP), "Cybernation: The American 
Infrastructure in the Information Age," available online at 
http:/ / www.whitehousegov/ WH/ EOP/ OSTP/ html/ cyber2.html. 

4. SeeA National Security Strategy for a Ne/v Century, published by 
the White House in December 1999 and available online at 
http:// www.whitehousegov/ WH/ EOP/ NSC/ html/ documents/ nssr- 
1299.pdf. 

5. I am indebted to the Director of the National Security Agency, 
Lieutenant General MikeHayden, for the terminology used here. 

6. Whi le it's impossibleto say when theterm "cyberspace" was first 
used, several authors stand out as being among the leaders. William 
Gibson's classic work of science fiction, Neuromance (New York: Ace, 
1984), first broached the concept of humans seamlessly operating 
within a cybernetic, virtual reality environment, while Nicholas 
Negroponte's book. Being Digital (New York: Knopf, 1995), is an 
exploration of the impact of cyberspace on our daily lives. The 1999 
movie hit. The Matrix, is yet another exanple. Theterm itself has only 
recently come into widespread use. A search of several automated 
databases, for example, covering the years 1986-89 and 1986-91 
contained only 17 "hits" on the term; the same databases for 1996 
contained 754! 

7. Of course outer space can be measured in a scientific sense, but 
not in terms useful in a lay sense. 

8. The question of where the borders of cyberspace lie is an 
intriguing one. Michael Benedikt has written perceptively on it in his 
book. Cyberspace First Steps (Cambridge, MA: MIT, 1991), while Anne 
Wells Branscomb in a recent monograph Cybercommunities and 
Cybercommerce: Can WeLearn toCope? (Harvard University, Program 
on Information Resources Policy), suggests that the borders of 
cyberspace are discernible at the interconnection points between 
segments of the I nternet, with network managers and systems 
administrators acting as the border guards, in a sense. A striking 
graphical representation of this is availableat www.peacockmaps.com. 
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The technology of cyberspace makes "virtual" organizations ever more 
plausible and perhaps in some scenarios even desirable. Four people 
physically located on the Greenland icecap, in the Australian outback, 
i n the Amazon rai nforest, and halfway up M ount Everest wi 1 1 be ableto 
meet in cyberspace, discuss a problem, develop a solution, and monitor 
the corrective actions via information technologies. Already, totally 
global voice communication is possible via satellite- based telephone 
systems such as Iridium (see their website at www.iridium.com) or 
Globalstar (at www.globalstar.com), and within a few years it is 
planned to have the same capability for heavy bandwidth data 
transmission. See, for example, the Teledesic plan at 
www.teledesic.com. Regardless of the financial difficulties which 
lridiumhasencountered,the movement of tel emat i c a rch i tect u r es i nto 
space is a trend which can only continue. 

9. This construct omits communication methods such as signal 
flags, smoke signals, drums, or even heliograph because they did not 
require manipulation of the electronic environment. The interest of the 
national security community in cyberspace thus dates totheCivil War, 
in which the national, political, and military leadership of both the 
North and South depended on the telegraph for strategic direction of 
their respective war efforts. 

10. See the "Report of the Defense ScienceBoard (DSB)Task Force 
on Information Warfare-Defense,"] anuary 8, 1997, availableonlineat 
http:/ / cryptomeorg/ i wd.htm. 

11. By "high-level," we mean interface between CEOs and the 
President oftheUnited States. See www.nstac.org for details. Notethat 
this was not the only reason for the formation of this institution, but it 
was certainly an influential factor. 

12. Richard A. Morgan, "Military Use of Commercial 
Communication Satellites: A New Look at theOuter SpaceTreaty and 
'Peaceful Purposes,'" in J ournal of Air Law and Commerce Vol. 60, No. 
1, September -October 1994. 

13. CJ CSI 6510.1, Defensive I nformati on Warfare 1998. 

14. The Germans were not superior in any one category. They had 
tanks, to be sure. But so did the French and British. They had the 
airpower. But so did the French and British. They had radios and 
eff ectivecommand and control. Sodid their enemies. Then why werethe 
Germans ableto taketheir tanks through theFrench and British lines 
in May 1940 like a hot knife through butter? The answer is that the 
human element made all the difference. The Germans made 
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organizational changes (Panzer divisions and even Panzer corps) and 
developed an operational concept, a doctrine(weliketocall it "lightning 
war") to employ the technology in a novel way. 

15. We are evolving the necessary new concepts like "dominant 
battlespace knowledge" or "network centric warfare." 

16. See On War, Book One, Chapter 1, for Clausewitz's complete 
analysis of these relationships. 

17. In early 1999, then-Deputy Secretary of Defense] ohn Hamre 
testified beforeCongress concern! ng recent i ntrusions i nto U .S. mi I itary 
computer systems, intrusions apparently originating in Russia. Hamre 
said that a "cyberwar" was underway. This mischaracterization of the 
incident is an example of the murkiness of the terminology, because 
whilethe incident could certainly have been called cyber-espionage, it 
was hardly war. 

18. Whilethisexamplecould bedismissedasan American example 
of mirror-imaging, a recent book published in China by two colonels in 
the Chinese Liberation Army, Unrestricted Warfare, suggests that such 
concepts are gaining wider acceptance among other military forces. 

19. SeeMichael N. Schmitt, "Computer Network Attack and the Use 
of Force in International Law: Thoughts on a Normative Framework," 
Columbia] ournal of Transnational Law, Vol. 37, No. 3, 1999); Walter 
Gary Sharp, Sr., Cyberspace and the Use of Force Falls Church, VA: 
AEGIS Research Corp, 1999; and LawrenceT. Greenberg, Seymour E. 
Goodman, and Kevin ] . Soo Hoo, Information Warfare and 
International Law, Washington, DC: National Defense University 
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CHAPTER 11 



DANIEL T. KUEHL'S VIEWOF 
DOD'S ROLE IN DEFENDING THE 
NATIONAL INFORMATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE: 

ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 

Phillip E. Lacombe 

The previous chapter by Dr. Daniel Kuehl has much to 
commend it. Broadly speaking, I sharehis understanding of 
the problem and his evaluation of what needs to be done. If I 
have any reservations, it is that Kuehl has not gone far 
enough in stressingtheurgencyoftheproblemandtheneed 
to deal with this important challenge. 

This brief chapter will therefore not so much modify, as 
underline, the points made by Kuehl. It will draw on my 
experience as a member of President William J . Clinton's 
Commission on Critical I nfrastructureProtection (1996)^ as 
a member of the Transition Office that followed, and my 
work at a company whose business is closely linked to this 
ver y pr obl em . T h e ch i ef pu r pose of t h i s d i scu ssi on wi 1 1 be to 
arguefor some profound changes in the way we think. 

The Nature of the Threat. 

The first point to make is that the cyber threat has 
developed with quite extraordinary rapidity. I n 1996, when 
I was considering whether or not to join the President's 
Commission on Critical I nfrastructu re Protection (PCCI P), 

I was advised against the move by a very senior defense 
official. His words of caution were, "Don't go, there's no 
threat, it's a flash in the pan, and will begonein a heartbeat. 
You won't be doing anything important." And at that early 
date there was reason to believe he might be right. Within 
t h e i nf or mat i on wa rf a r e a r en a , t h er e were peopi e wh o were 
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seriously concerned with the issue. But they were largely 
alone. No one else seemed to be paying attention to the 
problem, not operational commanders, not the law 
enforcement agencies of the United States, not businesses, 
and not the press. Two and a half years later, after the 
commission issued its report, and in particular after 
February 1998 when the solar sunrise woke people to the 
danger, the level of concern is enormously higher. It is clear 
that our information infrastructure is at risk, and that 
attacks on it cannot betaken lightly.^ 

The suddenness with which the threat developed has 
considerable implications. The seriousness of any threat is 
related to the amount of damage it can inflict and to our 
ability to defend against it. Cyber threats pose some unique 
challenges to us in part becausethey are so very new. This 
means that not only must we find ways to deal with new 
complexities, but we must also draw upon our imaginative 
resources to come to terms with a phenomenon outside of 
our traditional experience. I n doing so, we must overcome 
deeply rooted cultural assumptions. We must do some 
radical rethinking. 

Critical Infrastructure Protection: A Neglected 
Effort. 

One of the most strikingly obvious features about 
attacks on our information infrastructure is our failure to 
accept it as the threat it is. Clearly such attacks have the 
potential to do enormous damage to our nation. Kuehl 
illustrated this very effectively in his chapter. It is a fact 
that all of our infrastructures rely on communications and 
information systems. The water system in Los Angeles is 
controlled by a phone and computer system. It opens and 
closes gates in the water system using computer controls 
over the phone. All the electrical power in the United States 
is delivered by way of the computer systems that control it. 
In the near future, electrical power will bedel ivered using a 
new system cal led Oasis. Electrical power will be auctioned 
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in real time. This has clear advantages; the American 
people will get the best rate in their homes, businesses, and 
agencies. At the same time, however, this system will be 
controlled by computer and communication systems, 
enabling the systems to run without the intervention of 
individuals. This will create a new vulnerability. Weapons 
of mass disruption, as cyber attacks have been dubbed, are 
indeed a serious problem. Yet, as we have already said, 
recognition of the full scope of the problem has been very 
slow in coming. What explanations are there for our 
reluctance to accept reality? And what can be done about 
this? 

First, we have had relatively little historical experience 
of attacks on our infrastructures; the last time America's 
information infrastructures were attacked was during the 
War of 1812. This means that we must call upon 
considerable powers of imagination to grasp what such an 
event would entail. We must ask ourselves basic questions. 
How would we be affected by an attack on our information 
infrastructure? What do we mean when we say that this or 
that institution is "at risk"? Let us consider here the 
example of a library. Many American children today visit 
the I i brary by computer. Rather than goi ng to the physical 
building, they access the data base using their home or 
school computers. If their internet service is cut off, so too 
wi 1 1 be thei r abi I ity to access the I i brary. When we start to 
thi nk through some of these real ities, we wi 1 1 begi n to better 
understand the profound ways in which our daily lives 
would be affected i n the event of a cyber attack. 

Another explanation for thefailureof manyto grasp the 
serious nature of the threat to the information 
infrastructure lies in the complexity associated with the 
i nfor mat! on system itself. We do not ful I y grasp the not! on of 
cascading effects. We do not remember that the electrical 
power system affects water su ppl y, that the I ack of el ectri cal 
power or the lack of telephone aval lability in turn affects a 
whole host of other vital services. Once again, we must 
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expand our powers of imagination and improve our 
thinking. 

Cultural assumptions are also to blame for our myopia 
when it comes to the information threat. There is an old 
adagethat runs, "Sti cks and stones may break my bones but 
words will never hurt me." We have grown up with the 
notion (rightly or wrongly) that we cannot be hurt or do hurt 
by words (read "information"). We minimize and 
misunderstand the nature of the threat. This can also be 
illustrated by thinking about the reaction of typical 
American parents when they catch their children hacking 
into computer systems. Most parents do not seem to grasp 
thefact that this is not only a cri me, but dangerous. I n their 
minds, their children are merely gaining access to 
information. 

We must rethink what we mean by information and 
come to recognize that, contrary to our comfortable 
assumptions, the state of communications can hurt you. 
Bits and bytes do now contain the ability to harm to the 
nation.^ We must also recognize that information is no 
longer "just" information. It is property.'^ It has value 
independent of anything else, and we need to start to think 
about it in these terms. If and when parents begin to 
appreci ate the act of hack! ng as a property cri me, they wi 1 1 
come to have a better appreciation of its seriousness. 

New Paradigms for Dealing with Cyber Threats. 

The newness of the cyber threat also increases the 
challenge by rendering obsolete many of our traditional 
paradigms. How, for example, should we defend our 
infrastructure? As a nation, we are accustomed to a 
particular way of defending agai nst threats. I n the past, we 
have followed a model whereby we sought to identify our 
enemies, understand their motives, and anticipate their 
potential targets. 
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This paradigm simpiy does not work in the case of a 
cyber attack. When something happens in the cyber 
dimension, when a computer system is broken into, when a 
teiephone system goes down, when an internet service 
provider's capabiiities are saturated or spammed^ out, we 
do not necessariiy know whois responsi biefortheprobiem, 
nor why that person is doing what he or she is doing. There 
arenoexpiosions, gunfire, or biood in the streets to give us 
an indication or warningof a pending threat. A cyber attack 
can be perpetrated using nothing more than a 486 
computer, a teiephone iine, and a modem. How is an 
i ntei i i gence agent to anti ci pate such a threat? E ven after an 
attack, it is hard to identify the perpetrator, as Kuehi has 
deariy pointed out. 

Given the extreme diffi cuity of actuai iy determi ni ng the 
"who" or "why" of an attack, our conventionai modei 
becomes dysfunctionai. But from the standpoint of how we 
are affect^, the distinctions are in any event irreievant. 
Consider a major retaii company that finds itseif unabie to 
conduct business because its information network is down 
and itcannot process a transact! on. it reaiiydoesnot matter 
whether the probiem was caused by some 14-year-oid in 
Stockhoim piaying around on the internet, or by a 
competitor or foreign country intending harm. The fact is 
that the busi ness wiii suffer and isvuinerabie, regardiessof 
who the "actor" was or what his or her motives were. 

This is why we must rethink how wedeai with threats. 
The President's Commission conciuded that we shouid 
think about the threat in terms of capability and 
vulnerability rather than in terms of actor and 
motivation. We must, in other words, start to think in 
termsofwhat our vuinerabiiitiesareand whether or not the 
capabiiitiesexisttoexpioitthem. it is dear that our systems 
are vuinerabie. it is aiso dear that the capabiiity of 
disrupt! ng our i nformation i nfrastructure does exist. Those 
in doubt shouid read up on the modus operand! of 
we! ! -pub! id zed hackers, it wiii become dear in very short 
order that ai! their toois areextraordinariiy modest. 
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Another important point to register about "targets" in 
this new environment is that public confidence itself is 
today a target. This is not in and of itself really new; Bruce 
Hoffman, for example, hasdrawn attention in hischapterto 
thecrucial roleplayed by publicconfidenceinterrorism. But 
it is important to recognize the way in which cyber attacks 
can erode publicconfidenceandthereby disrupt our nation. 
A hypothetical example here will illustrate the point. 
Su ppose a hacker wereto i ntrude i ntothecomputer systems 
of Citibank, causing some 100,000 people to lose $20 each in 
their bank accounts. Suppose the hacker quit after a day or 
two but also published an advertisement in the New York 
Times and told everyone what hehad done. Suppose healso 
threatened to do the same thing again if his demands were 
not met. What do you suppose this would do to public 
confidence? It is not difficult to appreciatethat it would not 
only erode trust in the banking system, but might also 
undermine public trust in the U.S. Government and its 
ability to defend its people. 

Who Is Responsible For Defense? 

I shall conclude by taking a brief look at the question of 
responsibility, a theme lying very much at the heart of this 
anthology and clearly addressed by Kuehl. Who is 
responsible for protecting those infrastructures that are at 
risk? Here again, it seems that we shall need tothink about 
this issue in far from traditional ways. We must find new 
ways to approach defense, law enforcement, intelligence, 
and other activities as they relate to cyber threats. 

Consider the question of the role of the military. Should 
the military be involved in the defense against cyber 
attacks? While the U.S. military has no problem 
understanding that its job might be to protect] oe's Corner 
Market from a missile strike, it has a harder time 
understanding that its job might be to protect] oe's Corner 
Market from a cyber attack. Either type of attack, 
nonetheless, is likely to cause] oe's Corner Market to go out 
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of business. Kuehl is no doubt correct when hesays that the 
Department of Defense (DoD) should be involved in the 
protect! on of ou r i nfor mat i on i nf rast ructu res. Y et, as I ong as 
we continue to think of attacks as confined to acts of 
physical violence, this function will seem to be unnatural. 
We thus must rethink our conventional notions of what 
constitutes an attack. 

We must at the same time redraw the boundaries 
between public and private spheres. Where information is 
concerned, every improvement in defense capability in the 
private sector is tantamount to increasing our national 
security. We must do more to bring about an effective 
partnership between the government and business. Such a 
partnership would entail, among other things, the sharing 
of information among these groups. Both government and 
the private sector have shown themselves to be profoundly 
hesitant to do so, asthisauthor, whose career has straddled 
both sidesofthedividingline, isvery much aware. And their 
hesitation is perhaps understandable. 

F r om t h e per sped i ve of a pr i vate compan y , ent er i n g i nto 
a partnership with government may entail some serious 
risks. The government clearly needs to know when AT&T, 
Citibank, orj oe's Corner Market is hacked into in order to 
defend the nation better. Private companies are not 
insensitive to this need. Yet if they were to share 
information about system vulnerabilities and successful 
penetrations, they fear that these would become public 
knowledgeand adversely affect thecompetitiveness of their 
businesses. Given that it is so difficult to protect sensitive 
information in the era of the Freedom of I nformation Act — 
in the era of the public's right to know — ^these fears are not 
unfounded.^ 

But it is equally difficult, if not more so, to get the 
government to share information with the private sector. 
Consider, for example, just how difficult it is to get the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to sharethe information to 
which it has access, even with those it trusts. Again, we can 
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understand the reluctance: the information is both 
sensitive and tied to criminal investigations. We must, 
however, find ways to reduce the present impediments to 
i nformati on-shari ng among the parts of both the pubi ic and 
private sectors. 

It is vital, in short, that we come of age in the cyber age 
and start thinking seriously about how to achieve a genuine 
public- private partnership. This may call for a complete 
redefinition of its meaning. It may also call for thecreation 
of entirely new types of institutions. To deal with the cyber 
threat, we may need to rely on an institution that is not law 
enforcement, not intelligence, and not defense, but a little of 
each, that is not private sector nor public sector, but a little 
of both. Such a concept has been discussed. A group of 
analysts at the National War College is, in fact, 
investigating the possibility of developing an institution 
called a Triune, which would house an intersection among 
the private sector and federal, state, and local 
governments.^ This idea is one which the President's 
Commission considered in 1996-1998, but rejected as too 
impractical. It is an indication of how much things are 
changed that this idea is now being taken far more 
seriously.^ Four years ago we were just beginning to 
understand the cyber threat, and the idea of creating a 
triune was a pipe dream. Today, it is not. It may be that we 
really do need to start thinking about something unique, 
someth! ng,toquote Elizabeth Rindskopf-Parker, far "out of 
the box." 

Conclusion. 

Kuehl is right to stress the growth of cyber space as an 
environment critical to America's security. He is also right 
to stress that the DoD does have both a role and a 
responsibility, in cooperation with law enforcement and the 
private sector, to protect this environment. What I wish to 
emphasize still more, however, is the degree to which 
Americans need to rethink the meaning of such concepts as 
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"information," "threats," and "public/private" relations. 
Only if they do, can we hope to maintain an adequate 
defenseof our information infrastructure in coming years. 

ENDNOTES -CHAPTER 11 

1. The members of the commission were asked by Ci inton to iook at 
eight criticai infrastructures to determine whether or not they were 
vuinerabietoboth physicai and cyber attack. They chose to concentrate 
on the cyber arena because the physicai arena was ai ready weii 
documented. 

2. This deiay in recognition makes the probiem aii the more urgent 
because we have not adequateiy anticipated the probiem and are 
therefore forced to pi ay a game of catch-up. 

3. This was one of the conciusions reached by the President's 
Commission. 

4. As a matter of fact, we are beginning to think this way in the 
United States. 

5. To spam is computer iingo for disrupting or dogging e-maii or 
computer traffic with commerdai mesages. 

6. As things stand at the moment, the tendency is for private 
companies to work against, rather than with, the pubiic sector. This is 
iiiustrated rather strikingiy by an episode which took piace very 
recentiy at a meeting between this author and some of his marketing 
personnei at Veridian (a company which primariiy contracts for the 
government but is starting to move into the private sector). We were 
discussing how best to market a new capabiiity in the private sector. 
One of the marketing personnei suggested that the way to dothis was to 
offer to protect potentiai commerdai dients from the government! 
Cieariy, the mistrust is huge. 

7. Randy Larson, Bart O'Neai, and Ms. Andreazi. State and iocai 
governments have a huge responsibiiity because they reguiate most of 
our infrastructure. 

8. J eff Smith (a former generai counsei at the Ci A) suggested we 
think about defining a new type of institution — ^something with a 
defense, i aw enforcement, and privatesector inteiiigenceresponsibiiity. 
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CHAPTER 12 



DANIEL KUEHL'S VIEWOF 
INFORMATION WARFARE AND THE 
DEFENSE OF U.S. I NFORMATION SYSTEMS: 
ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 



Richard Marshall 



Introduction.^ 

The purpose of this chapter istocomment on thechapter 
by Dr. Daniel Kuehl and raise some further questions 
concerni ng the role of i nformation warfare and the defense 
of U.S. information systems. We are all captives of our 
environment, and the environment and training of this 
author are that of a lawyer. I am therefore going to take a 
lawyerly approach to this task. I shall commence by 
describing the problem and offering an analysis— a 
somewhat subjective one, to be sure. Then, I will offer some 
possi ble solutions for the readers' consideration. 

F rami ng the I ssue. 

Kuehl has argued, in no uncertain terms, that the 
Department of Defense (DoD) does have a responsi bi I ity i n 
this area. He is undoubtedly correct that DoD (and, for that 
matter, the National Security Agency [NSA], which in a 
somewhat schizophrenic fash ion can be considered a part of 
DoD) has a mission to defend against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. At first sight, it would appear as if the issue 
could be resolved with beautiful simplicity; let the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) take care of cyber attacks 
when they are crimes, and let the DoD take care of them 
when they are acts of war, that is, when they are 
perpetrated by our enemies. Close inspect! on makes it clear, 
however, that this is less than easy to do. It is very hard to 
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determine who is behind a cyber attack. Action must 
normally betaken long before it is clear whether the attack 
Isa crime or worse. So we must approach the quest! on from 
a different standpoint. We need first answer some basic 
questions, specifically, (1) who can be trusted with the 
important business of defending our information highways, 
(2) who has the technological capability to do this, and (3) 
who has the constitutional responsibility to do this? With 
answers in hand, we shall conclude by arguing that the 
defense of cyber space i s i ndeed i mportant enough to i n vol ve 
the DoD, but that it needs to involve the business 
community as allies in the fight. 

Preliminaries. 

B efore we proceed fu rt her , a cou pi e of rea 1 1 y basi c poi nts 
need to be clarified. The first relates to the fundamental 
seriousness of the threat, which should not be 
underestimated. The second relates to the nature of cyber 
space, which in the view of this author is often 
misrepresented, to ill effect. 

As Kuehl indicated, the cyber threat has not loomed 
large on our threat horizons until fairly recently. It is 
unquestionablytaken much moreseriously now, sinceit has 
the potential tocauseus serious military headaches. Let me 
illustrate this by drawing attention to a real life exercise 
that was played out in 1997. 

Eligible Receiver is a periodic exercise sponsored by the 
J oint Chiefs of Staff (J CS). Its purpose is to test the 
responsiveness and effectiveness of our military forces. I n 
1997, for the first time ever, a cyber attack scenario was 
incorporated, and, again for the first time, the aggressors 
won. They a won in a matter of hours rather than a matter of 
days. So rapid was the victory that the exercise had to be 
halted. Afterward, the person who was acting as thej CS 
Chair reported to the National Security Council (NSC) that 
cyber warfare did indeed pose a military threat. He noted 
that in the scenario just played, U.S. forces in the Pacific 
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had found thennselves facing a shooting war. They were, 
however, without any means of communicating with 
stateside headquarters except carrier pigeons and 
semaphore flags! These would quite clearly not beuptothe 
task of sending messages between Washington and the 
Pacific! The lessons of this scenario were obvious. I ndeed, 
the newly awakened consciousness of the seriousness of the 
problem led to the format! on of the President's Commission 
on Critical Infrastructure Protection in 1996. It is a matter 
of crucial importance, in short, that we apply our keenest 
intellectual energies to this issue. 

My other point relates to the popular understanding of 
cyber space. One of the obstacles we face i n our attempt to 
deal rationally with questions of responsibility is our 
tendency to make it more abstract than itactually is. Charts 
depi cti ng cyber spaceare general I y depi cted by cl ouds. Wei I , 
cyber space i s not a bu nch of cl ouds. Cyber space i s basi cal I y 
tine public switch network. It is a tangible, physical entity. 
Behind all the abstractions, fascinating though they may 
be, are physical things. There are switches, routers, and 
telecommunication hard devices. This is true even in a 
wireless society. When you incorporate a computer into a 
cellular telephone, the signals go through a public switch 
network. There is a choke point that can be accessed, that 
can be utilized to determine a number of things. The 
electrons go through an area which can be grabbed. 
Thinking of cyber space in this way will help reduce the 
confusion and perhaps makethe bus! ness of defense of cyber 
space seem less remote and more manageable. 

The Challenge of Cyber Warfare. 

Let us revert at this point to the question of 
responsibility and the ambiguities we spoke of earlier. It 
bears some elaboration. First, let us imagine a fictional 
scenario. It takes place in what Kuehl would call the 
traditional dimensions of war. If an enemy aircraft flying 
somewhere in our airspace were to drop a nuclear bomb on 
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the White House, our initial reaction would be that the Air 
Force should respond tothisthreat. This reaction would be 
right, however, only if the aircraft were state-sponsored. 
Suppose that the aircraft was piloted by a slightly crazy 
member of a fringe group from within the United States, 
someone, for example, from Wyoming or Utah. I n this case, 
the bombi ng woul d be better cl assifi ed as a cri methan as an 
act of war. And it would surely bethetask of the FBI todeal 
with this threat. The point of this scenario is to elucidate a 
very important reality. It is extremely difficult in cyber 
space to determine the status of the perpetrator of an 
"attack." 

A series of real life cyber attacks that took pi ace in 1997 
suggests more fully the extent of this problem and its many 
ramifications. At that time, some 3 months after the 
military exercise Eligible Receiver, attacks on Air Force 
logistics-related computers were reported at a number of 
i n sta 1 1 at i on s. I n a n d of t h emsel ves, t h ese i n ci den ts were n ot 
terribly exciting. They seemed to be random, isolated 
events. Taken individually, they had all the appearance of 
criminal acts. However, seen in the broader strategic 
context, they provided indications of a more serious threat. 
F or at the very ti me of these cyber attacks on government 
computers, U.S. forces were preparing for another Middle 
East test range exercise in Iraq. U.S. military forces were 
preparing for deployment, and a military buildup was in 
progress.Thispointedtothepossibilitythat it might bethe 
enemy nati on— I rag— who was behi nd these attacks. 

Suppose for a moment that this possibility had in fact 
been rapidly confirmed. This still does not make it 
altogether clear what the appropriate reaction should be. 
Ask yourself what you would you do if you were the 
President of the United States, or Secretary of Defense, or 
Chairman ofthej oint Chiefs of Staff? Could onejustify the 
launching of military forces against another nation in 
retaliation for the extraction of information from 
government computers? 
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The fact is, however, that it is rare indeed for any 
clear-cut blame to be assigned in short order. In the case in 
question, it took some time. Air Force computers have 
sensors that make it possible to detect whether any 
anomalous activity has taken place. This kind of activity is 
not detected atthetimeof an attack, but some hours after it 
occurs. The sensors poi nt the way I i ke T onto for the Lone 
Ranger. The FBI, with the assistance of the NSA, 
determined that two adolescents in California were 
r espon si bl e f or a 1 1 of t h i s act i vi ty . E veryon e i n vol ved h ea ved 
a big sigh of relief. But was this premature? Were the young 
Americans really acting on their own? According to press 
reports, their mentor lived in Israel. Did he work for the 
Israeli government? Did he work on hi sown? Perhaps, after 
al I , the attacks were state-sponsored. 

Thereisa still morerecent example. For sometime now. 
Air Force computer systems have been afflicted by 
intrusions.Theintrusionscomein via educational sitesand 
then go out via industrial sites. They extract unclassified 
data associated with advanced weapons technology. Noone 
knows for sure who i s behi nd these i ntrusi ons. Accord! ng to 
press reports, they may be com! ng from countri es i n E urope. 
B ut there i s no ddPi niti ve way to tel I whether the i ntrusi ons 
are sponsored by states, by non-states, or si mply by a group 
of cyber-happy kids. If you are part of the decisionmaking 
authority in the United States, how do you react to a threat 
of such uncertain origin? Doyou gotothe State Department 
and have it i ssue a strongly-worded statement cal I i ng on the 
perpetrators to stop their illegal activities? Doyou launch 
your Air Force bombers? Or your submarine-borne ballistic 
missiles? Whom doyou call upon to help you deal with the 
threat? Do you call in the FBI? All of the above suggest! ons 
have been considered. But framing the appropriate react! on 
to an event is very difficult indeed. 
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Analysis: Who Should Defend Our Critical 
I nfrastructures? 

Dividing responsibility for the defense of cyberspace 
between law enforcement agents and the mi I itary, based on 
an evaluation of whether an act is a crime or an act of war, 
doesnot appear to be very practical. Rather than dothis, we 
should approach the whole quest! on from a different angle, 
simply asking ourselves who should be entrusted with the 
task of defending something so essential to our national 
well-being, and why. Wewill also extend our consideration 
to include the private sector. The reader is now invited to 
ask himself or herself, some fundamental questions. 

• Whom do Americans trust? First of all, we must 
consider who it is that can be trusted to protect this vital 
resource. A brief survey was taken at the time of the 
conference presentation on which the present chapter is 
based. Members of the audience were asked whether they 
would permit NSA to examinetheir home computer and see 
what kindof programs they were using and with whom they 
were communicating. The same question was asked 
concerning the Central I ntelligence Agency (CIA) and the 
FBI . Only a handful (some five or six people out of a bout 100 
people) indicated that they would. When asked how many 
would permit M i crosoft to come i n and take a look at their 
computer system, rather more indicated that they would. 
Far more have given their tacit consent simply by owning 
computers and running Microsoft products I ike a Windows 
95 or 98 or M i crosoft Office 2000 product. In so doing, these 
people have in effect given Bill Gates permission to come in 
and see what type of programs they are usi ng. The poi nt i s 
that someone is looking into our computers. Americans do 
not seem to mind if this someone is American business. 

The question might be framed in a different way. 
Suppose we were to poll Americans to see if they would 
permit NSA or CIA or FBI to come into their computers and 
modify the functionality of their programs? The evidence 
suggests that most of them would be adamantly opposed to 
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such a notion. Yet, these same individuals permit AOL and 
other Internet service providers to do that very thing. 
Merely by using an I nternet service provider to connect to 
the I nternet, they have al lowed these compani es to come i n 
and modify the functionality of their computer.^ 

• Whom should they trust? Americans trust business 
to do intrusive things even though they do not trust the 
federal government. Is this logical? Perhaps. It is certainly 
surprising in some ways. In the first place, American 
business is uncontrolled. Thefederal government is subject 
to federal law and the Fourth Amendment. I n the second 
place, our trust is in large measure based on the (false) 
assumption that the businesses in question are American 
busi nesses. I n fact, we are I i vi ng i n the age of i nternati onal 
business, and much of the software that M icrosoft and other 
compani es sel I i s written outsideof the U nited States. Why? 
Becauseit ismuch cheaper. It might surprise you tofind out 
where a lot of the software is written— I ndia, Pakistan, 
Israel, Russia, and China, for example. We should ask 
ourselves whether or not we should, under these 
circumstances, feel warm and trusting. 

• Who is best equi pped to defend us agai nst cyber 
threats? Both government and the private sector have 
technological capabilities which they do not always share 
with one another. The private sector tends to be somewhat 
advantaged in that it is not quite as constrained as the 
government when it comes to invading privacy for the 
purposes of defense. 

• Who bears the constitutional responsibility to 
defend us agai nst cyber threats? What is the proper role 
of the government in dealing with these threats? Can DoD 
defend us against crime and still keep within its 
constitutional bounds? Do we let the military defend our 
cyber space, even if those they are defending it from are 
criminals rather than enemies ofthestate? One could argue 
that there is a historical analogy for this. The early modern 
period witnessed a commercial revolution in Great Britain. 
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Britai n's buddi ng prosperity was threatened by pi rates and 
other miscreants who preyed upon British shipping. This 
led the commercial sector to ask for intervention by the 
government and to the foundation of the Royal Navy. Have 
we now reached a similar moment? Should we cal I upon the 
DoD to protect our information highways? 

At the same time, the legal authority of anyone in the 
government to take appropriate action against threats to 
our critical information infrastructure is limited. With 
regard to NSA, Executive Order 12333 says that it is to 
provide signals intelligence and national security for the 
U.S. Government. That gives NSA the authority to deal 
with threats to federal systems but not with threats to the 
private sector. Another document, National Security 
Directive 42, refines the role of NSA to that of protecting 
national security systems. That affords some legal sanction 
for guarding DoD telecommunications systems. That is 
some small comfort. But even inthiscase, NSA is limited by 
the Electronic Systems Privacy Act, the Computer Fraud 
and Abuse Act, and also the Fourth Amendment. There is, 
in effect, rather little that NSA can do to help protect 
national systems. 

One of the documents that came out of the President's 
Commission is Presidential Decision Di recti ve(PDD)-63. It 
reached some interesting conclusions. It recognized that a 
threat to our information systems does indeed exist. It 
recommended that various areas in the government work 
individually and together totryto resolve it. A basic point to 
remember is that no one is in charge. No single authority 
has undivided responsibility to ensu re that the systems are 
protected. A variety of groups such as National I nstitutes 
for Standards and Technology and the Office of 
Management and Budget is involved. They have a role to 
play and do have some responsibilities. But none of them 
has the authority or the technical capability to reach out 
and work with the private sector. And it is the private sector 
which ismost vulnerable. A joint task force for civil support 
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was established, but this too was just a pathway to a fix, not 
a fix in itself. 

Solutions. 

Thus far, this chapter has sounded a note of almost 
unmitigated gloom. Some suggested solutions were 
promised, however. Let's consider a few ideas that might 
poi nt the way to sol uti ons. 

I n my opinion, the defense of U .S. information systems 
must, in the final analysis, rely in large part on private 
industry and businesses. I will attempt to explain the logic 
behind the conclusion. 

InJ anuary2000, 1 traveled to a conference attended by a 
group of professionals who, broadly speaking, were 
interested in communications and information security. 
The conference was also attended by Internet service 
providers, computer developers, and software 
manufacturers. Significantly, their main concern was to 
fi nd waystodevelop I nternet security. I n the past, what had 
guaranteed a good profit margin was to sell 
telecommunication and computer systems that worked. 
Now, Internet security was the dominating concern. All at 
the conference recognized that if e-commerce is to work, 
ordinary Americans have to have confidence that their 
communications are safe and secure from hackers, and 
hopefully from state-sponsored terrorist activity as well.^ 
Recent events had contributed to the awareness of the 
conference participants. When, for example, a major bank 
was hit by hackers in J anuary 2000, it lost money, and the 
American public promptly fled in large numbers to that 
bank's competitors.'^ The bank lost over 3,000 accounts in a 
24-hour period. It is in the enlightened self-interest of 
businesses to improve their security. What is more, they 
know this. 

This leaves room for some optimism. In the final 
analysis, for all the mutual suspicions, government and 
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private i ndustry are al I i n the same boat together. Both face 
a considerable threat, and both stand to gain by increased 
cooperation. 

The government is, as we have seen, handicapped in 
ways that business is not; the Fourth Amendment and 
Federal regulations, while serving a vital purpose, do put 
obstacles in the way of government's ability to handle 
th reats to th e pr i vate sector .The pr i vate sector wou I d i tsel f 
stand to gain if it could work more closely with the 
government. The government has some experience in 
identifying adverse activity coming into its communications 
systems. The Army, Air Force, and Navy, to a degree, have 
all had some success using thecomputer sensors wespokeof 
earlier in this chapter. The key to national security (the 
concern of government) and prosperity (the concern of 
business) hinges on the development of an adequate defense 
of U.S. information systems. It is, as we have stressed, 
extraordinarily difficult to take effective action against an 
attack once it has taken place. So prevention becomes of 
paramount importance. This is wherewe should devoteour 
intellectual energies and our capital. And that is why it is 
necessary to build a strong defense system, in large part 
managed and funded by the private sector. 

Conclusion. 

There are no easy solutions to complex problems, but 
Kuehl is absolutely correct to stress the seriousness of the 
threat of information warfare. He is also surely correct in 
arguing that the DoD has both a role and responsibility in 
defending the United States from threats, intrusions, and 
attacks mounted via thi s envi ronment. T othi s end, we must 
avoid the danger of functional paralysis. This comes in a 
number of flavors. When SpikeBowman fromtheFBI talks 
about its role in dealing with transnational threats, he is 
very FBI -centered. That isthe result of his training. When 
Dan Roper from the DoD makes a presentation on the 
problem, he offers the DoD as a solution, again an 
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outgrowth of his training. These are all helpful 
perspectives, but alone they do not resolve the issue. It is 
necessary to realize our roles and missions, but it is also 
i mportant to real ize and accept that there i s another way of 
doing business. And that is going to require a tremendous 
amount of cooperation. That must include not only 
cooperation among the government branches, which is 
something that has been much discussed, but it must also 
include cooperation with the private sector. Together, 
and surely only together, government and the privatesector 
can find a common solution toa difficult threat. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 12 

1. The views expressed in this chapter are strictiy the author's and 
do not refiect the offidai position of NSA. At the same time, my 
comments and observations have been shaped by my environment, 
inciuding my current position at NSA. The basic charter of Executive 
Order 12333 says that NSA provides signais inteiiigence and 
communications security for the U .S. Government. There are basicaiiy 
two teams at NSA— the offense and the defense, i work on the defensive 
side. My views have been enriched by Lieutenant Generai Kenneth A. 
Minihan, my former boss as the Director of the Nationai Security 
Agency, and by a professionai coiieague, Eiizabeth Rindskopf-Parker, 
based on discussions over the iast severai years, i aiso wish to 
acknowiedge a debt of gratitude to J effrey Hunker, who is senior 
director for criticai infrastructurefor the Nationai Security Counci i and 
who worked with me on the President's Commission; to my coiieague 
Phii Wiiiiams; and to a an acquaintance made at the conference, Aiex 
Roiand. 

2. As mentioned eariier, cyber space has a very physicai face, and 
thisphysicai facecan becontroiiedandexpioited. Whoisincontroi of the 
pubiic switch network? i s it thegovernment or is it private entities? i s it 
theteiephonecommunication companies, AT&T, M a Beii, Beii Atiantic, 
etc? is it the internet service providers? AOL? Do they have a 
responsibiiity for detecting and reporting criminai activity? Do they 
havea roieand responsibiiity in detecting activity that couid beharmfui 
to our nationai infrastructure? 

3. it wouid be possibie in today's environment for an enemy 
nation-statetojeopardizethe U.S. economy by attacking Waii Street. 
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4. 1 n order to avoid precisely the kind of loss of confidence of which 
we have been speaking, we will not mention this bank by name. 
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CHAPTER 13 



COMBATING TRANSNATIONAL ORGANIZED 

CRIME 

Phil Williams 



Introduction. 

U.S. security is currently threatened by a variety of 
transnational threats. Of these, oneof the most menacing is 
international organized crime and drug trafficking. This 
chapter will define and evaluate the nature of the threat, 
identify some important trends in transnational organized 
crime, and then consider how these threats should be met. 
Three levels of response will be considered: multilateral 
responses, the law enforcement response, and the military 
response. The chapter will conclude with some 
recommendations. 

Assumptions and Concepts. 

This chapter rests on several assumptions, which should 
beclarified from the start. First, not all security threats are 
mi I itary i n nature. Second, not al I security threats requi rea 
military response. And third, threats depend on 
vulnerabilities.^Thislast Isa particularly key poi nttomake 
in a discussion of this sort. Vulnerabilities to organized 
crime, as we will see, vary enormously from one state to 
another. This having been said, let usturn toa discussion of 
some ofthebasicconcepts which need to be grasped ifweare 
to understand the threat posed by international organized 
crime. 

First of all, what is organized crime? No one definition 
exists, with academics differing considerably over its 
meaning. I follow a Clausewitzian paradigm, defining 
organized crime as a continuation of business by criminal 
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means. Given the name "organi zed cr i me," one mi ght expect 
a high level of organization to be a defining feature. Though 
some analysts say that organized crime is really 
di sorgani zed, I di sagree. Organized cri me i s network-based, 
and networks may sometimes have a somewhat chaotic 
appearance but are in fact a very sophisticated 
organizational form. Setting aside organization per se, 
however, I would contendthat organized crimeismarked by 
three distinctive traits: association for criminal purposes, 
corruption, and violence. 

When we say that organized crime involves association 
for criminal purposes, we are not implying that the 
organization must be large. The crime unit can be very 
small, buttheminimum number of personsinvolved isthree 
or more persons.^ Organized crime, moreover, makes 
systematic use of corruption. This is of paramount 
importance, but has not always been sufficiently 
emphasized in the literature on the subject. Organized 
crime also makes occasional use of violence. Russian 
contract killings, to suggest the scope of the problem, 
number about 500-600 a year. This figure is high enough to 
warrant the claim that organized crime challenges the 
state's cl ai m to a monopol y on the use of organ i zed vi ol ence.^ 

The focus of this chapter is not on organized crime in 
general, but rather on international organized crime. 
Organized crime has moved a long way from its roots as a 
local problem threatening domestic law and order. Today it 
has a "transnational" dimension, involving criminal 
business enterprises on a global scale. If we compare AI 
Capone and company with the drug scene in Colombia, the 
point becomes clear. Whereas AI Capone was a small-time 
hood with a local fiefdom in Chicago, the drug trafficking 
organization based in Cali, Colombia, was for a long time 
the developing world's most successful transnational 
"corporation.'"^ It developed a global marketing strategy and 
even at one point had application forms.^ The decapitation, 
first, of the Medellin organization and then the Cali, forced 
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the Colombian drug business to adapt itself to changed 
circumstances. 

Now, if anything, it is even more menacing. 
Colombian-based criminal groups are more numerous 
(there are about 200 ofthem) and smaller (but still effective) 
than before. These groups have shown themselves to be 
adroit at answer! ng chal I enges to thei r busi ness. They have 
started to grow coca leaves themselves to reduce their 
dependency on imports from Peru and Boliva. They have 
diversified their products, now distributing heroin as well 
ascocaine.They send their products to market using a wide 
variety of routes and employing a wide variety of ethnic 
groups. They continue to use Mexicans, although of late 
they have come to rely more on Caribbeans, especially 
Dominicans, who demand only 25 to 30 percent of the profit 
(in contrast to the Mexicans, who want 50 percent). The 
employment of Sicilians and Russians, in particular, has 
added to the global dimension. 

In what way is organized crime transnational? Or 
rather, to phrase it differently, who or what crosses borders? 
First of all, there are those who perpetrate crimes, as for 
example the hit man who flies from Moscow to New York to 
do a contract killing and then flies back. Second, there are 
profits. Today's global financial system is a money 
launderer's dream. Access to financial systems is easy, the 
movement of money is instantaneous, trading can be 
performed anonymously, and, best of all, profits can be 
placed in safe havens.® Many of these are offshore. The 
offshore financial systems of the Pacific islands offer some 
i nteresti ng i nsi ghts to what i s goi ng on . Thei r web sites are 
bilingual— English and Russian. Clearly, they are trying to 
get a share of dirty money from Russia or capital being 
processed via the Bank of New York. 

Third, people as commodities cross borders. In some 
instances, they are illegal immigrants, as for example the 
Chinese whoweresmuggled intotheUnited States on rusty 
frei ghters.^ A I i vely traffi c al so exi sts i n women and chi I dren 
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who are being sold for commercial sex. Products are also 
moved across borders. Goods range from drugs, arms, and 
nuclear materials, to stolen arts and antiquities. M ost goods 
flow from south to north, in other words from the developing 
world to the developed world. The automobile moves from 
north to south. Arms move in both directions. So, while we 
worry about drugs comi ng north to us across the border with 
Mexico, the Mexicans worry about guns going south 
towards them from the U nited States. F i nal ly, one may note 
the fact that digital signals also cross borders in all 
directions. 

What accounts for this transformation of criminal 
organizations to international criminal organizations? In 
part it is a response to the pressures and opportunities of 
globalization. It is the dark side of the modern trend 
towards interdependence. All businesses have benefited to 
a degree by globalization, and criminal businesses have 
benefited more than most. They have benefited from the 
internationalization of trade, finance, and communication, 
and also from the spread and proliferation of ethnic 
networks. The last is a point of particular importance 
because organized crime tends, for a variety of reasons, to 
flourish within the immigrant communities or diaspora.^® A 
fascinating example of criminal cosmopolitanism is to be 
found in a small criminal group once operating out of Riode 
J aniero; it was run by a Russian, the gang members 
themselves were a mix of Nigerians and Ghanians, and the 
group was trafficking drugs to the United States and 
western Europe. 

Criminal-friendly asymmetries also encourage much of 
this transnational activity. Criminals cross borders to take 
advantage of the legal, administrative, or market 
opportunities afforded by the different countries. 
Criminals, for example, migrate to countries with criminal 
justice systems which pose little risk to them. They exploit 
administrative asymmetries. When taxes are increased on 
cigarettes in Canada, for example, smuggling across the 
Canadian border increases. Criminals engaged in financial 
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fraud seek out the profitable markets. South Africa, for 
example, has become an important host state for many 
criminal groups because it is the richest state in the 
southern part of Africa. The Nigerians now control thedrug 
trade in general as well as the cocaine trade in 
Johannesburg in particular. Over the last 5 years, the 
Nigerians truly transformed the South African drug scene. 
Five years ago, marijuana and mandrax were the drugs of 
choice. Today it is cocaine and, to some extent, heroin. 

T ransnational organized cri mealso flourishes because it 
brings economic benefits. This is a disturbing notion, but 
onethat must be acknowledged ifweareevertoget a handle 
on the problem. Organized crime is a supplier and 
multiplier of jobs and other trickle-down benefits. Profits 
from organ! z^ cri me are, to some extent, put back into the 
local economies. It isimpossibletounderstand why somany 
peasants have become heavily involved in the drug trade in 
South America ifwedonot recognizethis. Cocaineisa more 
profitable product than anything else they can grow; if they 
do not make much from it, they still make more than they 
would growing the crop substitutes that have been 
proposed. Moreover, black markets often spring into 
existence because legal markets do not work effectively. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, common opinion to the 
contrary, organized crime is not a direct threat tothe global 
financial system. Though it does do indirect damage by 
challenging its legitimacy, it is much too dependent on the 
system to do anything directly to destroy it. The recent 
scandal involving the Bank of New York elucidates the 
love-hate relationship that exists between organized crime 
and the global financial system. The Bank of New York 
developed relations with a large number of Russian banks. 
Despite the American CEO's disclaimer, it is clear that the 
two were engaged in what can figuratively be described as 
consensual sex in which the Bank of New York was a 
vigorous partner indeed. The Bank of New York ignored 
evidence that over 40 percent of Russian banks were 
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controlled by organized crime.^^ Organized crime and 
financial institutions, in short, makegood bedfellows. 

The Nature of the Threat. 

International organized crime today poses a mixture of 
traditional and new threats. Both a Cold War and a 
post-Cold War paradigm are at work. This increases the 
compi exity of theen vi ron ment. Worl d pol i ti cs, as soastutel y 
forecast byj ames Rosenau, will in the future involve two 
worlds: the state-centric world, which is the traditional 
diplomatic world; and the multi-centric world, where 
there is a multiplicity of non-state actors.^^ The former is a 
world that we are all used to and within which we have 
developed some competence. States are very good at dealing 
with threats from other states. Institutions such as the 
State Department and the Department of Defense have 
been created in order to deal with this kind of state threat. 
The other world is a new phenomenon. It is not clear 
whether this world presents us with a greater or lesser 
chal I enge than the state-centri c worl d.^'^ B ut it i s cl ear that 
the interplay of the state-centric and multi -centric worlds 
wi 1 1 shape ou r abi I ity to respond tothreats i n both worlds. 

Any evaluation of the threat must also take into 
consideration that threats to us vary, depending upon our 
vulnerabilities. The threat from transnational organized 
crime constitutes a direct security threat to vulnerable 
states, but only an indirect threat tolessvulnerablestates. 
Transnational crime does not for the most part directly 
threaten the United States; an exception might be the 
smuggling of nuclear materials from the former Soviet 
Union by criminal organizations. 

Atthesametime, it should be recognized that thethreat 
is multi-level. It may be a threat to good governance, to 
institutions, and to individuals. As such, international 
organized crime is not just a traditional national security 
threat. There are three aspects of organized crime that can 
impinge on the security of states. First, illegal markets. 
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while impacting largely on individual security, can (as in 
the trafficking of arms) directly affect national security. 
Second, the concentration of illegal power can undermine 
the democrat! c process and democrat! c govern ments. Thi rd, 
organized crime processes can undermine the rule of law. 
This is tragically visible in Russia where "cl eptocracy" and 
"mafiocracy" have prevailed, effectively undermining the 
hoped-for transition to democracy. This important reality 
explains why corruption must be seen as one of the defining 
features of international organized crime. Organized 
crime-related corruption is the HIV of the modern state 
because it breaks down the defense of the body politic. 
Corruption is not just a condition, moreover. It is an 
instrument of transnational organized cri me. Organized 
crime uses corruption for a variety of purposes, and it 
essentially aims to neutralize and, in some cases, capture 
the state. 

Criminal Organizations and States. 

States, as we have already indicated, offer criminal 
organizations different kinds and degrees of opportunities, 
depending upon how vulnerable they are. Organized crime 
thrives best wherethe state is weak and corrupt. Criminal 
organizations use such states as home states. States in 
transition are often especially vulnerable; examples here 
include Russia, South Africa, and Cambodia. Criminal 
organizations dotheir best to perpetuate corrupt! on in such 
states, because it is this which makes them effective safe 
havens. Host states, from the perspective of criminal 
organi zati ons, are states wherethegood markets are. Wi 1 1 i e 
Sutton, the famous bank robber, was once asked why he 
robbed banks. Hesaid, 'That's wherethe money is."That is 
why many organized crime groups use states like the 
United States or South Africa as host states. These are the 
states where they can make enormous profits. 
Transshipment states neighbor home states and are 
affected by incidental corruption along the way. In Latin 
America, for example, drug trafficking corruption starts in 
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home states I i ke P eru, B ol i vi a, and Col ombi a, but extends to 
transshipment states like Venezuela, Argentina, and 
Brazil. Finally, therearealsowhat might be called service 
states which serve as financial havens. 

Attitudes of States. 

Attitudes of states toward organized crime differ widely. 
Some do thei r best to control cri me. At the other end of the 
spectrum, some states are actually controlled by crime. 
Nigeria, under its military dictatorship, offers us a good 
example of this kind of state. States do not necessarily 
remain constant in their attitude towards crime, either. 
Colombia, for a long time, certainly acquiesced in and 
perhaps even accepted organized crime, but under U.S. 
pressure it has adopted a confrontational attitude. 

States in transition show a tendency to acquiesce in the 
activities of criminal organizations. There are several 
reasons for this. First, if we look at such states as theformer 
Soviet Union, we find that prior to the collapse of central 
authority and control, organized crime did exist but in 
circumscribed and control led form. When the controls were 
suddenly removed, crime proliferated enormously. Second, 
states in transition often suffer from massive economic 
dislocation. This causes people to migrate from the legal 
economy to the illegal economy. Third, social norms break 
down in states in transition. Thisopen upthelocal societyto 
foreign values; in Kurdistan, for example, U.S. 1950s 
movie-style gangsters live again. 

Openness to the world is also a result of what can be 
called capacity gaps and functional holes. Basically, 
states in transition— that is, weak states— do not perform 
all the acts of governance that we associate with states. 
Organized cri me can do two things— it can exploit the hole, 
or it can fill the hole. For example, in Russia, there has been 
very little government. Borders are no longer as carefully 
monitored as they used to be, so that organized crime 
exploits the hole and crosses them. Because the government 
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has not done much by way of legal arbitration of business 
disputes or of debt collection, organized crimefills the hole 
and takes on those tasks. 

Corruption plays a critical role in all of this. Corruption 
is used to neutralize the state or even capture it. This has 
happened, at least arguably, in Mexico, Russia, Turkey, and 
South Africa. In contested states, the results are still being 
deci ded. I n cri mi nal states, the i ssue has been deci ded— on 
the side of crime. 

Trends in Transnational Organized Crime. 

Several trends should be noted in transnational 
organized crime: 

• It is becoming more widespread, more prevalent, and 
more diverse. F ifteen or twenty years ago, organized cri me 
was largely restricted to the Italian community. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) was ableto deal with 
crime by focusing on this ethnic group. This is no longer 
true. We are now dealing with what might be called "the 
new ethnic mobs." 

• Organized crime is increasingly gaining control over 
property and, partly as a result of this, has much greater 
economic influence than in the past.^^ 

•Organized crime is becoming increasingly 
sophisticated and using increasingly sophisticated 
weapons. A few years ago, in a classic conflict between 
criminal organizations, the Hells Angels and Texas 
Bandidos, in Norway and Denmark, used antitank weapons 
and grenade launchers against each other. 

• Crime groups are trafficking in an increasing variety 
of goods. The Global Survival Network in Washington, for 
example, discovered that the same group that was 
trafficking in Siberian tigers was trafficking in women. 
Similarly, the groups involved in antiquities trafficking are 
now involved in the trafficking of nuclear materials. 
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• Cooperation among criminal organizations is growing, 
with such growth taking many shapes. While there is no 
cl ear con necti on toterror i sts, we are seei ng some bl u rr i ng of 
boundaries between criminals and terrorists, especially in 
countries such as Colombia, Kurdistan, Tajikistan. It is 
often difficult to tel I whoiswho. Sometimes a terrorist who 
once had a political cause becomes a criminal because that 
cause has been taken away. 

• Criminal organizations are becoming increasingly 
adroit at the exploitation of information technologies. They 
use it in much the same way as do other firms, notably to 
increase their managerial efficiency. 

• Criminal organizations have largely abandoned their 
traditional hierarchical organization and instead are 
i ncreasi ngl y com! ng to rely on hi gh ly fl exi bl e networks and 
loose coupl i ng. This gives them the advantage of bei ng abl e 
to cross boundaries and borders with ease, and cross from 
theillegal sector tothe legal world. It also means that when 
part of their network is destroyed, criminal organizations 
will continue to be able to function. The networks make 
them resilient and the battle space complex. 

Responses. 

Responses come in various forms: multilateral 
responses, law enforcement responses, and military 
responses. 

Multilateral Responses. The response to international 
organized crime comes from many quarters. On the one 
hand, the i nternati onal commu ni ty has taken some acti ons, 
though of varying degrees of effectiveness. Conventions are 
useful inasmuch as they do set norms. The United Nations 
(U.N.), most notably, held a World Ministerial Conference 
i n 1994, and thi s year wi 1 1 adopt a convent! on agreement on 
transnational organized crime. A financial action taskforce 
(FATF) was also established. It is, in essence, a peer review 
body which checks out its members and encourages others 
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to join. The objective is to stop such criminal activities as 
money laundering. For example, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) reports transactions over 
$10,000 and writes reports on suspicious activity. FATF is 
not very effective, however; participation is time-consuming 
and requires a lot of work while not accomplishing much. On 
the other hand, there are some relatively effective regional 
initiatives. Bilateral-multilateral task forces, such as 
Europol, have met with some success; the task force 
approach in general seemsto be onethat works, at least part 
of the time. 

Multilateral responses, however, have inherent 
shortcomings. This is especially true when it comes to 
efforts to regulate international behavior. Some members 
lack commitment; some even defect. Others simply lack the 
capacity to implement convention agreements. Moreover, 
measures tend to become diluted when enacted in a 
multilateral forum. For example, efforts have been madeto 
create a global money-laundering regime. First there are 
regulated states. These include the United States and the 
European countries (which continue, despite regulation, to 
be the biggest money launderers). Then there are the 
offshore banks. These are regulated to some degree. And 
thenthereistherest oftheworld. Her every few regulations 
apply. 

Cooperation between nations is also not very easy to 
achieve. Some progress has been made on extradition 
treaties, which make it possible to catch fugitives, and 
mutual assistance treaties, which make possible the 
collection of evidence. But problems remain. The fact that 
different legal traditions prevail in different parts of the 
world is a perpetual stumbling block. How, for example, 
does a country know that its partner is reliable? U.S. law 
enforcement, at the federal level, hesitates to work with 
Mexicans because they know the information is almost 
inevitably going to be passed on immediately to criminals. 
F rom the M exican perspective, they have reason to be wary 
of the United States, which is capable of acting in 
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heavy-handed fashion. Customs, for example, put together 
a very good sting operation, called Casablanca. It was, 
however, a unilateral action, which was sufficiently 
aggravating to the Mexicans to oblige Secretary of State 
Albright to offer them an apology. 

Law Enforcement Response Law enforcement agencies 
across the world have a mixed record. They have engaged in 
some productive efforts, with the FBI, for example, having 
met with considerable success, notably in dealing with La 
Cosa Nostra. The kingpin strategy of the Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) and the Italian useof Pantiti (defectors who 
agree to cooperate in return for leniency) ha veal so proved to 
be effective. But the law enforcement response has some 
real limitations. 

First, it focuses its efforts at a low level. Most of the law 
enforcement communities fai I totargetthereal sourceofthe 
problem: profits, organizational integrity, and leadership. 
Instead they try to seize products, picks up low level 
personnel, and recover some money. The FBI and the DEA 
are, perhaps, exceptions to this rule. Second, law 
enforcement ultimately has no choice but to be preoccupied 
with cases. This makes it, for the most part, reactive. One 
consequence of this is that it has failed to develop a 
comprehensive strategy for combating organized crime. 
Third, the efforts made by law enforcement a re fragmented. 
There are Federal, regional, state, and local agencies, which 
do not always cooperate. The problem is compounded by 
interagency rivalries, which afflict law enforcement much 
as they afflict the military. Recent efforts to achieve 
j oi ntn ess h a ve been on I y moderatel y su ccessfu I . F i na 1 1 y, one 
of the most serious difficulties comes from the fact that 
criminals operate in a borderless world. Law enforcement is 
bordered. Criminals have learned to use borders 
defensively. This has proven to be a major obstacle to the 
effective containment of the threat. 

Military Response. The military does have a useful role 
toplay in dealing with international organized crime. It has 
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played a constructive part in the interdiction of drugs and 
other criminal products. It has made useful contributions in 
the area of intelligence. It provided a model, which has 
modified the way law enforcement understands 
intelligence. Thanks to the military, we now have the 
National Drug Intelligence Center, focused on strategic 
intelligence. And even though law enforcement does not 
always understand how to make use of that intelligence, it is 
clearly a step in the right direction. The military also 
provides short-term surge capability in regard to cargo 
inspections. 

The U.S. military has become involved in combating 
criminal organizations during the course of peacekeeping 
operations. In places where there are black markets, often 
the only powers at hand are criminal figures. The situation 
can be confusing, with no obvious "good guys" and "bad 
guys." Different facti ons work together at ti mes and ki 1 1 one 
another at ti mes; someti mes they work together i n order to 
get the money to kill one another! The military has had to 
navi gate through these tricky waters, gaining some useful 
experi encedeal i ng with cri mi nal organizati ons i n sodoi ng. 

Yet, therearesome serious I i mi tstothe useful ness of the 
military in dealing with this particular transnational 
threat. First of all, when we deal with organized crime, we 
are dealing with a continuation of business by criminal 
means. We are, in effect, dealing with business markets. 
The military provides a very blunt instrument where 
refined tools are needed. Second, we are dealing with 
organizations that have safe havens. Where the criminals 
go, the military cannot always follow. 

When considering the appropriate role of the military, 
we must alsoremember that thethreat differs from country 
to country. For the United States, the organized crime 
problem is essentially a law-and-order problem. For states 
in transition, the problem is much more serious. Should 
their militaries become involved? What of Russia, for 
example, where you have an iron triangle of politicians. 
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businessmen, and criminals, and where the military itself 
has been corroded by the environment? 

Again, does the U.S. military have a role to play in 
assi sti ng these other countri es deal with the probi em? Only 
to a limited degree. There are limits to U.S. power and 
i nfl uence. I nterventi on i n weak states does not seem to be a 
good idea; the lessons of Vietnam should remind us of this. 
There is a further problem. When the United States 
intervenes in a weak state, it undermines the authority and 
legitimacy of that state. And yet it is that very lack of 
authority and legitimacy that has made the weak state 
vulnerabletoorganized crime in thefirst place. Colombia is 
a case in point. One thing we can do is to be more careful 
where we give our aid and encourage the international 
institutions to be the same. In short, the multilateral 
response is flawed, the law enforcement response is 
fragmented, and the military response has limited 
applicability. 

Developing a Comprehensive Strategy. 

A comprehensive strategy needs to be developed. The 
U n ited States i s attempt! ng to do thi s, although more needs 
to be done. What does thi s entai I ? F i rst, we must do what we 
can to build viable states so that criminals no longer find it 
so easy toshelter i n weak states. Thi s wi 1 1 i ncreasethe ri sks 
for cri mi nal s and di str i bute the probi ems more even I y. The 
United States has taken steps to do this, and, interestingly, 
its legislation has inspired similar legislation in South 
Africa. 

Second, we must recognize that international organized 
crime is a national security threat. This will serve several 
purposes. I twill ensurethat more resources will be devoted 
to the task of combating this threat. It will encourage 
intelligence agencies to become more fully involved. And it 
will encourage the adoption of military concepts. Military 
concepts and strategic approaches are often very functional. 
The military stresses, for one thing, the importance of 
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defining objectives, which is something that could usefully 
be emulated by law enforcement. Target hardening is 
another concept that might usefully be applied to the 
civilian sector. The military model for jointness could be 
used to help foster interagency cooperation. 

Third, we need to build international law enforcement 
networks. Ittakesa networktodefeata network;thisiswhy 
the Hungary training academy is so important. To defeat 
international organized crime, it is important, as has been 
stressed earlier, to attack what really matters to the 
criminals— their networks, their leaders, and their wealth. 
This is done, first, by identifying the critical node of a 
criminal organization, followed by attacking this node and 
its connections. Then the crossover figures, the legal 
protectors, must be removed. Criminal markets must be 
targeted. The risks for criminals must be increased, and 
their profits reduced. The demand must be decreased, and 
the supply cut off. Sanctuaries for both criminals and 
criminal proceeds must be eliminated. Efforts must also 
be made to undermine the structures which support 
criminal organizations. These include the criminal nexus 
with politicians and business. Finally, the environment 
should be modified. For example, Russia's perverse tax 
system plays i ntothe hands of members of organized cri me. 
It provides incentives for peopleto avoid payingtaxes, and, 
since the criminals have access to banking records, they 
have the means to blackmail a large percentage of the 
Russian population. This makes it hard for anyone to move 
against them. 

Conclusion. 

Organized crime, defined as a continuation of business 
by criminal means, has recently attained a transnational 
dimension.Thistransnational extension isa responsetothe 
pressu res a n d opport u n i t i es of gl oba I i zat i on . 1 1 h as r esu I ted 
in a type of criminal organization that is highly adaptable 
and very slippery to deal with. While clearly harmful in 
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many ways, organized crime does benefit some, a fact which 
makes it all the harder to uproot. Responses to the threat 
have come from many quarters; nonehas proved to be fully 
effective. Thethreat is certainly serious enough to warrant 
a concerted effort on the part of the U nited States (and other 
nations) to develop and implement a comprehensive 
strategy to counter thethreat. This strategy should target 
the values that truly matter to the criminals. And it should 
learn from the experience of both the military and the law 
enforcement communities. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 13 

1. Lawrence Friedman made this point about strategic nuclear 
power. 

2. Two's company; three's an organized crime syndicate. 

3. The Ridgway Center at the University of Pittsburgh has a 
database on Russian contract killings, which number about 500-600 a 
year. It is an interesting list because it enables one see what sector 
Russian organized crime is influencing. For example, in 1993-94, there 
were numerous contract ki 1 1 i ngs i n the bank! ng sector. 1 1 was clear that 
Russian organized crime was becoming entrenched in the Russian 
banking system. In 1995-96, there were numerous killings in the 
aluminum industry surrounding Lev Churney and the Churney 
brothers, who were linked to some important people in Moscow. It has 
been suggested that Churney was involved in laundering money 
through the Bank of New York, along with a long line of other people. He 
was involved in various forms of corruption and also resorted to violence 
occasionally. I n a 6-month period, closetoten people associated in some 
fashion withthealuminumindustrywerekill^. Itwasnotclearwhy. I n 
some cases, the ki 1 1 i ngs appear to have been I i nked to a desi re to cover 
tracks. 

4. Though often referred to as a cartel, it never really was one. 

5. One i nteresti ng di mension of these a ppl i cat ion forms was that the 
appi leant was asked to i ncl ude next-of-ki n so that there was someoneto 
exact retribution against in the event that he stepped out of line. 

6. For exampi e, there are walk-in accounts whereyou can put money 
in one jurisdiction and then move it on immediately to another. These 
have bank secrecy restrictions such that if the FBI or some other law 
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enforcement agency asks for and receives information, the bank 
employee who supplies the information is in some cases then subject to 
criminal prosecution in that jurisdiction. 

7. 1 nfact, about 90 percent ofthei I legal Chineseimmigrantscomein 
by air and only about ten percent by sea. 

8. Nicholas Passus, at Temple University, developed this theory. 
Transnational organized crime is deeply imb^ded in ethnic networks. 
This is not tosay that all immigrantsarecriminals. Moreoftenthan not, 
they are the victims rather than perpetrators of crime. 

9. As additional examples, theturn tothegrowingof coca some 15 or 
20 years ago, and the turn to opium in Southeast Asia, were both 
market-driven. 

10. It seems to this author that the Bank of New York did have 
actionable intelligence. Even if it did not know specifically which banks 
were controlled by the mobs, it certainly could have shown at least as 
much diligence as it showed in checking up on its partners, which it did 
not. 



11. Hewrotea book in 1989 calledTurbulencein World Politics.This 
was written before the col I apse of the Soviet Union and the end of the 
Cold War. It was oneofthefew academic studies that predicted the end 
of theCold War and had a clear senseof theway in which world politics 
would change. 

12. The problem is that many states defect. Defection is one of the 
decisivefactors shaping international relations, and, increasingly in the 
future, bilateral relations. We do not have to expect the clash of 
ci vi I i zati ons so much as a cl ash between thosestates that areessent i al ly 
law-abiding and those states that represent criminal interests. 

13. Headly Bull once raised the questions in relation to nuclear 
deterrence, 'Who is trying to deter whom, from what actions, by what 
means?" An analogous question can be asked regarding corruption: 
"Who istryingtocorrupt whom, for what purposes, usingwhat means?" 

14. David Kaplan published a wonderful story in U.S. News and 
World Report, calling North Korea a wise-guy state representing not a 
case of organized cri metaki ng over thestate, but of thestatetaki ng over 
organized crime. 

15. David Kaplan did another wonderful piece, again in U.S. News 
and World Report, on theYakuza's role! nthefinancial crisis in j apan. 
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16. The center has several problems, one of which is its eccentric 
location in J ohnstown, Pennsylvania, dictated by pork barrel politics. 

17. For example, major oil companies have coordination units that 
work with law enforcement to try to keep mischievous intruders out of 
their industry. Some of their employees have been sent as students to 
the Ridgway Center. 

18. At the moment, the off-shore world is a major sanctuary which 
we are currently attempt! ng to el i mi nate. 
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CHAPTER 14 



PHIL WILLIAMS'VIEWOF 

CRIMINAL ORGANIZATIONS AND DRUG 
TRAFFICKING: 

ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 

Thomas V. F uentes 

Dr. Phil Williams' chapter provides a comprehensive 
and valuable assessment of the threat posed by 
international organized crime and drug trafficking and an 
interesting discussion ofthe measures taken to deal with it. 
The purpose of this brief chapter isto respond to Williams' 
views from the perspective of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI). I am writing from my experience 
runningtheFBI office concerned with organiz^ crime. This 
office deals with all international organized crime cases 
except those concerned with specific Mexican/South 
American drug cartels.^ Besides monitoring crime 
developments around the world, this office also runs 
investigations worldwide.^ For the most part, my 
disagreement with Williams is minor, centering upon his 
contention that the FBI is not doing all that it can do to 
combat organized crime. 

Poi nts of Agreement. 

Williams' analysis of how criminal organizations 
operate is, in general, borne out by this author's own 
experience. Several points deserve to be emphasized. It is 
indeed true that organized crime can bring "benefits." An 
interesting example of this can be found in the United 
States, where we may point to the marriage of organized 
crime and thefederal government during World War 1 1 .The 
American La Cosa Nostra and Lucky Luciano struck a 
bargain with the U.S. Navy, agreeing to use their 
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organizations to protect the docks, particularly on the 
eastern seaboard, from Nazi sabotage. 

Also key i s Wi 1 1 1 a ms' observati on that organized cri me is 
not a threat tothe United States in the same way that, say, 
terrorists are. Criminals are not, in fact, interested in 
attacking us or defeating us for political purposes or 
through some kind of ideological imperative. They do not 
want to take us over. As a matter of fact, it is in their best 
i nterest not to do us too much damage. I f you i magi ne the 
United States as a blood donor, and organized crime as a 
leech, you will understand the point. It is not in the best 
interest of the leech to kill the donor. International 
criminals want to bring their money tothe United States. 
They want to bring their operations here or at least take 
ad va ntage of ou r protect i ve measu res. T hey wa nt to operate 
within our structures and within our economy. 

The famous movie. The Godfather, is revealing in this 
regard. It portrays how criminal groups started in the 
Italian community and then expanded. They gradually took 
over key labor organizations and the related 
industries— from trucking to longshoremen and hotel 
workers. The actual La Cosa Nostra operated, in fact, very 
much in this way, particularly in New York and some of our 
major northeastern cities. This is the sort of agenda on the 
minds of criminal organizations. We should not minimize 
the problems created for us by organized crime, but we 
should also keep the threat in perspective. In the final 
analysis, these groups are anxious to continuing feeding at 
the golden trough, and this offers us some safeguards. 

Williams is also right to stress that organized criminal 
groups are becoming globalized. The traditional American 
crime organizations are, to be sure, a bit of an exception in 
this regard. They are well entrenched, satisfied with their 
situation, and reluctant to change. The Italian mobs are 
structured on the model of the Roman army and not, as yet, 
much interested in networking. They have become involved 
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in technology and off-shore organizations only to a limited 
extent. 

Nonetheless, globalization is indeed a trend to be noted. 

1 1 i s certai nl y very true of E urasi an-Russi an organi zati ons. 
These do indeed rely on networking and have become very 
international. They now operate on every inhabited 
continent, even on the South Sea Islands! Russian crime 
groups have infiltrated the countries of Eastern Europe, 
turning Budapest, Hungary, for example, into a kind of a 
M oscow south . A I so bothersome, gi ven the vol at i I e natu re of 
theM iddleEast, is that 18 percent of emigre to Israel come 
from the former Soviet Union. Probably seven of the top 
nine crime bosses in Russia have dual citizenship in Israel. 
"Specter," that sinister group of global criminals of J ames 
Bond fame does have some real world equival ents. They are 
becoming dominant on a number of continents and are 
taking advantage of what Dr. Williams called the 
"vulnerable" states. 

Transnational organized crime groups, notably those 
from the former Soviet Union, are also invading our turf. 
They are interested in exploiting our bank and investment 
system in order to more freely access the global financial 
network— something they find difficult to do from Moscow. 
Williams quite correctly highlighted that the criminal 
organ i zati ons to emerge i n Russi a today are grou ps that had 
already learned to operate successfully under the 
communist regime. They are used to operating a surrogate 
economy, regardless of official boundaries. Though there 
are no indications that they want to take over either the 
U nited States or any other Western country, there i s also no 
question that under certain circumstances they do pose a 
serious threat to national security. It is, for example, a 
matter of considerable concern that organized crime groups 
are able to compromise a country like Russia, which has, 
among other dangerous assets, a nuclear capability. 
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Points of Disagreement. 

I n most regards, I find myself in cordial agreement with 
Williams.Thereare, however, a couple of exceptions. Oneof 
theseconcernstheBankof NewYork (BONY) scandal. ^The 
Bank of New York has been sharplycriticized for developing 
banking relations with a large number of Russian banks in 
spiteofthefactthat over 40 percent oftheRussian banking 
system was known to be controlled by organized crime. 

It is not clear to me, however, that what happened was 
quite as nefarious or damaging as has been suggested. In 
thefirst place, we are not necessarily looking at an effort on 
thepart oftheRussianstouseBONY for money laundering 
purposes. For this to be true, it has to be shown that the 
moneysenttoNewYork was gained illegally in Russia. This 
has not been proven.'^ Second, Russia was not self-evidently 
a loser from these transactions. The problem is that the 
Russians do not have a functional consumer banking 
system. In order to expand the economy, all the foreign aid, 
including loans from the IMF, had to be put in foreign 
banks. It was logical enough to rely on American banks, 
given thestability ofthedollar.^ A lot ofthe money that was 
sent totheU nited States was returned to Russia. What took 
place, in other words, was not so much the one-way looting 
of the vast resources of the Russian economy as it was an 
exercise in fund management. 

Are we perhaps exaggerating the significance of this 
episode? If we look at the sorts of things that might have 
happened over the last 10 years and have not, we might gain 
a clearer perspective. After all, we have not had to resort to 
military action sincethe Berlin Wall came down. Nor have 
we fac^ a military coup or a communist takeover in the 
former Soviet Union. For that matter, we have now 
witnessed approximately 10 years without a revolutionary 
change in regime. For all the entrenched presence of 
organized crime, disaster has not struck. Weneed totakea 
closer and less emotional look at the role played by the 
criminal element in Russia. 
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The second poi nt of content! on that I have wi th Wi 1 1 i ams 
concernstheroleof the FBI . Williams' view is that the FBI 
tends to be reactive and has not as yet developed a 
comprehensive strategy. It thus fails, in his view, to tackle 
some of the more important problems. The FBI also, he 
charges, fails to cooperate with other branches of 
government totheextent it might. 

Whether the FBI has what can be called a 
comprehensive strategy may perhaps be questioned, 
although it certainly does have a strategy, here outlined in 
brief: 

• Identify the organized crime groups posing the 
greatest threat to the United States or our significant 
partners throughout the world; 

• Determine the structure of the group and the scope of 
its criminal activities; 

• Develop prosecutable cases against priority groups 
using thecriminal and civil provisions of the RICO statute 
i n order todi srupt and di smanti ecri mi nal enterprise; and, 

• Establish working relationships with domestic and 
foreign law enforcement and intelligence community 
agencies to accomplish this mission. 

The other charge— regard! ng fai I ure to cooperate— cal Is 
for a more detailed rebuttal. Many critics claim that 
intelligence and law enforcement agencies do not share 
information becausetheydonot likeeach other, do not want 
to work together, and are protecting their turf. They also 
argue that it is the culture of law enforcement and the 
culture of the intelligence community that create tension. 
This is totri vial ize what is going on. These organizations do 
recognize the advantages to be gained by cooperation and 
do, in fact, work together with other agencies. The FBI 
section that I run, for example, is in touch with both the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the National 
Security Agency (NSA).® If these organizations are 
reluctant to share information, it is for quite legitimate 
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reasons: the sharing of information carries with it some 
serious hazards. Moreover, not just cultural, but also legal 
barriers exist between the Intel 1 1 gen ce and law enforcement 
communities. 

To understand the reluctance to share information, it is 
important to appreciate one of the fundamental realities 
about the prosecution of cases by the FBI .This organization 
must I itigate its cases i n the pubi ic sector. As is wel I known, 
i n U .5. cri mi nal prosecuti ons, the defendant has a ri ght to 
face his accusers in court and challenge the manner in 
which evidence was obtained by the prosecution. A series of 
pre-trial hearings is held to determine what items of 
evidence are admissible. The main focus of every trial is 
proving facts to a jury in order for that jury to conclude 
beyond reasonable doubt that the defendant is guilty of the 
offenses charged.^ In prosecution cases based upon FBI 
investigations, it is imperative that the FBI employ 
constitutionally permissible means to obtain the evidence 
used, both to build its case and to present it in court. The 
government must explain how the evidence was obtained 
and who provi ded the i nformati on used tofu rther thecase. 

The discovery process, as this is cal led, creates a serious 
dilemma for both law enforcement and intelligence. An 
intelligence agency that provi deslaw enforcement with key 
information must disclose the sources and the methods it 
used to obtain that information. Clearly this poses 
probi ems. I f the i ntel I i gence commu n i ty has a h i gh I y-pl aced 
source reporting on sensitive espionage matters, it 
naturally does not want to risk having that penetration or 
capability exposed in a U.S. courtroom. It also needs to 
protect the sources and methods of its overseas partners. At 
the same ti me, the I aw enforcement agency runs the ri sk of 
being ordered by the judge to either identify the source or 
drop the entire prosecution. To be put into this quandary 
after spendi ng 3-4 years, not to speak of thousands of work 
hours and other resources, on a case is no small risk. 
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The lack of smooth communication between law 
enforcement and intelligence, moreover, is due to certain 
legal barriers. These, it should be stressed, did not happen 
accidentally, but deliberately. The National Security Act of 
1947, which created the i ntel I i gence community as we know 
it, put up wal Is between thedifferent agencies. The fear was 
that if intelligence and law enforcement were to merge 
completely, an Orwellian type of government would result, 
and "Big Brother" would watch the American people too 
closely. 

The concern for the preservation of the liberties and the 
privacy of the public is not unique to our country. My FBI 
office is currently directly and indirectly involved with the 
working groups of some 30 countries. They are acutely 
sensitive to this issue, particularly those who come from 
countries I ike Germany and Italy, which suffered under the 
fascist yoke during World War II. They have been given 
extremely limited police powers. It took about 10 years 
(1984-1994) for the FBI, for example, to persuade the 
Italians to allow the use of a "Pantiti"— a confidential 
i nformant or a cooperative witness.^ The I tal i an pol i ce were 
not allowed to collect intelligence and conduct operations, 
even in their capacity as members of a law enforcement 
agency. They were certainly not allowed to cooperate with 
the intelligence community and take advantage of its 
assets, sources, and methods. The foreign partners of the 
United States, in short, share our concern for the 
preservation of liberties. 

Does this mean that cooperation between the various 
agencies is an impossible task? Clearly not. I ndeed, here in 
the United States some changes have been made over the 
last couple of years. The National Security Act was 
amended and several useful presidential directives (for 
example, PD-42) were issued. These directives stated that 
the FBI did have the right to use information collected by 
the i ntel I i gence com mu n i ty for i ntel I i gence pu r poses, if that 
information could be of benefit for law enforcement 
purposes. These measures have not brought an end to all 
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the difficulties, however. The FBI has had to set up a 
protocol establishing how intelligence information gets into 
its hands from the intelligence community and then gets 
disseminated to its agents in the field. This is an arduous 
task. It is also a challenging one, since the intelligence 
community is still not exempt from the discovery process. 

One final point should be made. The insistence on the 
need to subject criminal investigations to careful public 
scrutiny and to maintain the barriers between law 
enforcement and intelligence should not be seen in an 
entirely negative light. The FBI enjoys an exceptional 
reputation with its overseas counterparts. Its operations 
during criminal prosecutions are held up as role models. 
Thanks to this reputation, the FBI can play a role in 
extending the rule of law overseas. Through its working 
groups, joint investigations, training programs, and other 
efforts, the FBI promotes support for tough, but fair, laws 
and constitutional safeguards to ensure the proper balance 
between protection of the people and individual liberties. 
These are concepts that are regrettably absent in many 
parts of the world. I nthelongrun, promotion ofthese values 
will do as much as anything to reduce international crime. 
Thus, while it is true that investigations and prosecutions 
are to a degree handicapped by legal requirements, these 
safeguards are the very things that give the United States 
credibility. They should not lightly be cast aside. 

In short, the FBI recognizes the need to obtain 
information to prosecute its cases. And it is certainly taking 
steps to improve communication with other intelligence 
agencies. Yet, whether it istactical intelligence, as the FBI 
calls it, or actionable intelligence, as the intelligence 
community cal I s it, the bottom I i ne i s that i nformati on must 
be obtained in a usablefashion, and hastostand uptopublic 
scrutiny and the jurisprudential process. 
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Conclusion. 



In conclusion, Williams offers a valuable assessment of 
the threats posed by transnational organized crime and 
indeed makes many valuable suggestions as to how those 
threats should be addressed. In weighing his discussion of 
the rol e of I aw enforcement, however, al I readers need to be 
fully cognizant of the realities that govern the operation of 
theFBI. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 14 

1. When Russian and Italian organized crime are involved with 
South American drug-trafficking organizations, Mr. Fuentes' section is 
involved. His section at FBI headquarters covers organized crime of 
Asia, Eurasia, Russia, Eastern Europe, Africa, and South Africa. 

2. TheFBI has close to 1,000 investigations in process overseas, in 
vi rtual ly every country with the possi bleexception of N orth Korea and a 
couple of Middle Eastern countries, wherethe United States is still not 
very popular. 

3. An article in the New York Times, August 18, 1999, claimed that 
billions of dollars of IMF loans were stolen or diverted by Russian 
organized crime, and that much of this was transferred to the Bank of 
New York. Similar media accusations followed. 

4. If the money concerned had originated as direct U.S. aidand had 
been stolen before it arrived in Russia's Central Bank, the FBI would 
have been given jurisdiction in the case. However, the funds concerned 
werel MF loans and did reach Moscow. Hencethe responsibility for the 
billions of dollars transferred out of Moscow is Russian. For these 
transactions to be defined as "money laundering," they must involve 
money that was obtained illegally. Since theFBI has no jurisdiction in 
Russia, only the Russian authorities can obtain and turn over the 
evidenceconcerni ng how the money transfers were i niti ated, and who is 
responsible. I n the BONY case, we have identified 165,000 individual 
transactions totaling $7 billion. Thetransfers occurred over the course 
of an 18-month period. The funds moved from Moscow through 100 
banks in over 50 countries to accounts at BONY. Russian authorities, 
including the MVD, FSB, Tax Police, and officials of the Central Bank, 
are still investigating the matter. 

5. This was especial lytrueup to 1988 when therublewas devalued. 
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6. The author has a group in his section working full time on this 
matter. An operations officer has been assigned to him from the CIA, 
and he mai ntai ns dual contacts with the N SA. 

y.TheO.J . Simpson trial, for example, clearly centered on how the 
investigators secured theevidence. Who got the DN A? Should they have 
gotten it? How was theevidence processed? Wheredid the investigators 
go? 



8. A "Pantiti" is someone who is caught up in an investigation and 
agrees to cooperate i nstead of goi ng to jai I . 
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CHAPTER 15 



PHIL WILLIAMS' VIEWS ON 
COMBATING INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZED 

CRIME: 

ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 
J ames R. McDonough 

My chapter derives from my experiences as Director of 
the F I ori da Offi ceof Drug Control Pol i cy, and pri or tothat as 
Di rector of Strategy for the Offi ce of N ati onal Drug Control . 
These jobs have put me in a position to appreciate the 
complexity of thedrug control problem. I have been involved 
in developing national and state strategies to deal with 
transnational threats as they pertain to the illegal drug 
threat. At the same time, I have experienced first-hand the 
difficulties that follow in trying to implement those 
strategies at a local level. Incidentally, one thing I learned 
very early I n the game i s that there i s a danger I n cl assifyi ng 
drug trafficking in the same way as other types of 
international organized crime. Drug trafficking may 
constitute a unique category, andfor this reason it may not 
be possi bleto apply the same sorts of solutions as to other 
types of organized cri me. 

Let me begin by endorsing the effort being made to 
understand transnational threats and to find ways to deal 
with them. As one who participated in writing the 1998 
National Defense Panel report calling for homeland 
defense, I am very sympathetic to the goals of Triangle 
Institute for Security Studies (TISS) and the Army War 
College (AWC). Nonetheless, I urge caution in applying 
general solutions to what constitute complex, 
multi-dimensional problems. 

To put this chapter in context, two points must be made. 
First, I cannot agree with Dr. Williams' contention, ifthatis 
what he meant to imply, that there might be some benefit in 
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some criminal organizations. While the theoretical 
foundation of this view can be appreciated, in practice this 
position isquiteuntenable.Thereareabout 1.2 million drug 
users in the state of Florida. About 700,000 of these are 
addicted or on their way to addiction. Last year, the death 
rate from drug overdoses in Florida surpassed our murder 
rate. Our heroin overdose rate is now growing at something 
like 50 percent a year. About 250,000 of the addicts the 
Florida Office of Drug Control seeks to assist are children. 
Of these, many are children of the middle class. No one is 
immune from the threat of illegal drugs, regardless of 
geographic location, economic status, educational 
background, or ethnicity. Drugs underliea great proportion 
of the crime, ill health, social malaise, child abuse, economic 
waste, and fami I y di si ntegrati on i n Ameri ca today. We have 
a massive problem on our hands, and it does not seem to me 
that we can claim that much good comes out of drug 
traffi eking. 

Second, we have a drug problem in the United States 
because we have a high demand for drugs. We ask for the 
drugs and pay top dollar for them. A strategic approach to 
the business of drug trafficking must logically, therefore, 
start with a reduction in demand. The Florida DrugControl 
Office, and the Office of National Drug Control Policy as 
well, puts most of its effort not in the reduction ofthesupply 
and not towards undermining theorganizations that supply 
the drugs. It focuses most of all on a reduction in demand. It 
does so by discouragingtheonset of drug abuse by those who 
have not yet begun to use them, and by treating those who 
are addicted to drugs so that they can once again become 
productive citizens. And this is as it should be. If somehow 
we could reduce demand for drugs to zero, our supply 
problems would go away. 

Observations. 

I offer a number of observations and suggestions as they 
relate to the problem of drug trafficking. 
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• We should not underrate our ability to deal with the 
threat. To be sure, at times it looks as if we have made no 
progress. But we also have not made the kind of concerted 
effort of which we as a nation are capable. While it is true 
that the organizations that traffic in drugs are rich and 
powerful, hiring good communicators, bankers, and 
lawyers, we are the United States of America. We have 
taken on capable foes before and vanquished them. We can 
defeat this threat if we make the effort, and it is of critical 

i mportance that we do. 

• Law enforcement and intelligence must improvetheir 
ability to cooperate with one another. While both have real 
successes tothei r credit, they have not combi ned efforts and 
shared their capabilities in an intelligent fashion. On 
February 2, 1997, in the White House, I was called upon to 
brief the Mexican government's drug czar. He had just been 
checked out by the Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA), the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), and others. Lessthan a week 
later, he was found hanging by his ankles in a Mexican 
prison in thenorthern part of thecountry, corrupt uptohis 
eyeballs. This was news to me. The Customs operation 
Casablanca, mentioned by Williams in Chapter 13, was 
beautifully conceived and, in many ways, well executed. It 
did not hel p, however, that my bossBarry McCaffrey, who is 
in chargeoftheOfficeof National DrugControl intheWhite 
House, first found out a bout the operation when he read it in 
the newspaper! Nor did it help that the Attorney General 
waskept inthedark.J oint operations hold great promisefor 
countering such unilateralism. Not only do they tend to 
keep all the critical players informed, they promise to 
produce a whole greater than the sum of their parts. 

• By and large, the military should be kept out of the 
fight against drugs. There are only limited things the 
military can do to combat international organized crime, 
and many of the things it can do, it should not. The Army 
Wa r C ol I ege sol i ci ted some advi ce from u s: my ad vi ce was to 
stay away from a direct operational role. That is not to say 
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that the military has no role at all to play. Williams did a 
very good job outlining the ways in which the armed forces 
can make a useful contribution. They do an excellent job 
training people; they can (and do) train other agencies, 
including law enforcement personnel; they can train other 
nations in a variety of ways, includingtheuseoftechnology. 
They are good at handling equipment. They are good at 
communication, and no better group of translators is to be 
found anywhere. 

They also can do somethings that they would be better 
off not doing. They can, for instance, work the ports. A 
glimpse of the soldiers put to work manning the docks in 
Florida will shed light on my argument. Soldiers stand by a 
large sea-land container, unload boxes, put them through 
an X-ray machine, and then stick them back in the 
container. That is what they do all day, 7 days a week, 
indefinitely. While their performance of duty is admirable 
and the work crucial, this is probably not the best use of 
precious military manpower. 

Soldiers also are entrusted with reconnaissance duties 
along the borders. Here the problem is a little different. 
There is a real danger that they will react unwisely and 
precipitate a crisis. I magine to yourself a group of pretty 
tough guys, rather gung-ho, who have been tol d to keep al ert 
for crossers. They see somebody moving and assume he is 
trying to flank them. They get nervous and fire. And they 
shoot a boy dead. I n this instance, the problem is not that 
they cannot (legally) dothejob, butthatthey may not bethe 
personnel who havethe training and disposition to handle 
the threat in the optimum way. 

Williams also rightly stressed that the military has 
learned a lot about organization and working jointly with 
others. Lendingthat expertisetoother organizations would 
probably be very helpful. Barry McCaffrey has, in fact, 
taken note of this. He has gathered a bank of military or 
former military people around him to help organize and 
coordinate the national counterdrug efforts of the myriad 
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federal, state, and local agencies that contribute to the 
endeavor. I havetaken a pageout ofhis book, trying toapply 
the lessons of organizing to solve complex problems that I 
learned during a long career in the military. 

• We would do better to approach the drug-trafficking 
problem from an operational level as well as the 
oft-discussed strategic level. We should move, in other 
words, from preoccupation with solutions at the strategic 
level to what could beapplied at the operational level. The 
chapters in this book are largely devoted to a consideration 
of transnational threats as seen from a national 
perspective. They have discussed what can be done by such 
national agencies as the F Bl , CIA, NSA, U.S. Customs, and 
others. That is all well and good, and must be done if we are 
to develop a comprehensive strategy. But America Isa big 
country, and drug trafficking is a major issue. Focusing on 
an operational approach that would integrate regional and 
local efforts into the larger strategic effort promises to 
improve the return on our investments. 

This calls for some explanation. Let us consider what 
happens in a real war. First of all, a strategic plan that 
commits resources is developed at the national level. 
Theaters of war are i dentifi ed. I n Worl d War 1 1 , E u rope, the 
Central Pacific, and China-Burma-I ndia were instances of 
theaters of war. But in each of these theaters, separate 
geographical and functional campaigns were developed. 
Consider an intelligence campaign. First of all, strategic 
intelligence is obtained (e.g., satellite pictures) from 
national sources. Then strategic communications 
i ntel I i gence i s added tofi esh out t he strategi c pi ctu re. B ut at 
the same time reconnaissance patrols are sent out on the 
ground so as to obtain a clear picture at thetactical level of 
what is going on. The strategic view and thetactical view 
are then merged at the operational level. Geographically, 
different lines of operation are developed. They are 
constructed to support major objectives in the theater of 
war. They define theaters of operation. It is the fusion of 
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such efforts at the operational level that allows the 
translation of tactical events into strategic outcomes. 

In countering the drug threat, we should remember the 
criticality of an operational approach. That means we must 
be prepared to focus, perhaps functionally, perhaps 
regionally. We must mount a strategic effort and mount a 
local effort, and then fuse the two. We are trying to do that 
right now in Florida. For example, we invite colleagues in 
the DBA, theCounter N a rcotics Center oftheCIA, the FBI, 
and the National Drug Intelligence Center to come to 
Florida and provideuswith critical analyses on what weare 
doing. We add to that input the information received from 
the E I Paso I ntel I i gence Center. At the same ti me, we try to 
involve Florida's sheriffs and policemen. We encourage 
them to meet one another and work together. I n thi s way we 
will be able to develop an improved operational intelligence 
picture that fuses perspectives from both the strategic and 
local levels. 

Then we try to move from intelligence to operations. 
That is the purpose of developing an intelligence picture— to 
act on it. There are, it must be conceded, some difficulties 
involved. I ntel I i gence is defined in at least twodisti net ways 
in the drug control business. First, there is evidentiary 
intelligence wherein the purpose is to gather information 
for the prosecution of cases. In this sort of intelligence, 
i nterest focuses on fi ndi ng out what happened, and whether 
the evidence collected issoundand untainted. Second, there 
is predictive intelligence. This is the type of intelligence 
with which we are largely concerned. Its purpose is to 
develop the kind of information that will permit us to 
anticipate and react to threats. The process starts at the 
national level. For example, to find out who is trafficking 
internationally, Florida must turn to its friends at the 
federal level. The process continues with a progressive 
effort to focus ever more narrowly on the problems nearer 
home. What have the drug traffickers targeted, and when 
arethey coming? What ports will they use? What avenues? 
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As these questions are answered, they must guide 
operations. That means that law enforcement must be 
capable of receiving and acting on fused intelligence 
analysis on short notice. That means organizations must be 
in a position to receive information, plan, and react. Seldom 
shou I d these steps be u ni I ateral , that i s, by a si ngl e agency. 
Better to have in place standard operating procedures for 
joint efforts across agencies and across jurisdictional 
boundaries that maxi mizetheuniqueski I Is and advantages 
of all involved. 

My remarks have focused on only one part of 
transnational organized crime, i.e., the organizations that 
trafficin illegal drugs. I havetriedtobringtothediscussion 
both strategi c i nsi ghts (that deri vefrom my havi ng been the 
national counterdrug strategist) and operational 
considerations (that ensue from my responsibilities in 
connection with Florida's drug problem, fusing these two 
perspectives in a pragmatic way. 

We have a vast amount of resources committed to 
address illegal drug trafficking. And while I grant that the 
criminal organizations we oppose are wealthy, ruthless, 
and determined, I believe that if we organize appropriately, 
if we make better use of available intelligence, and if we 
better integrate strategic, operational, and tactical efforts, 
we have the advantage. 
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CHAPTER 16 



PREPARING FOR WAR IN THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION: A REALITY CHECK 

David M. Crane 

You can never plan the future by the past.^ 
Introduction. 

Therevolution in militaryaffairs(RMA) has not yet been 
fully accomplished. There is still room for an honest 
assessment of how Department of Defense (DoD) wi 1 1 deci de 
to fight the wars of the 21st century. A reality check is 
needed. As a global power, the United States is not in an 
enviable position. The United States will have to be 
prepared to engage in armed conflict in all environments 
and dimensions.^ Until the recent Balkan crisis, conflict 
occurred in onlythreedimensions— air/space, land, and sea. 

Tothese must now be added a fourth, that of cyberspace. 
Future conflict will range from tribal scuffles to computer 
network attacks.^ Planners will haveto field a trained and 
ready force that can deal with a warlord, an industrial-age 
tyrant, and a cyber terrorist or cyboteur.'^ Force planners 
will haveto conceptualize, train, and equip this force. The 
hard part in all of this will betostrikea balance that allows 
the United Statestofightand win in all four dimensions. We 
may not be ready to do this, yet. 

The information age has arrived and has almost left the 
mi I itary estabi i shment behi nd.^ F i ve years ago i nformati on 
warfare was a concept new to the Pentagon, a fascinating 
i dea tossed about i n semi nars and conferences al i ke.® 1 1 was 
I ittle morethan this, however. The concern at that ti me was 
fighting and winning a two-theater war consisting of 
industrial-age struggles fought in the traditional 
three-dimensional manner. This is still a valid strategic 
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issue. But now, as the fourth dimension reveals itself and 
information warfare becomesa reality, the defense problem 
becomes more complicated. We must now find a way to 
balance our needs. How do we fight the cyber war of the 
future while facing the traditional military threats of the 
industrial age? Throw in the asymmetric challenges of 
terrorism, international criminal cartels, and weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD), and the balancing act becomes 
even more delicate.^ But to defend the national security of 
the United States and its interests around the world, our 
armed forces must updateitsthinkingand capabilities, and 
soon. I n a practical sense, how can this be done? 

There are two general (but certainly not all-inclusive) 
needs that should be considered. First, thought should be 
given to reform ofthe Planning, Programing, and Budgeting 
System (PPBS) within DoD. Second, we need to consider 
bolstering our intelligence community's ability to provide 
timely, all-source intelligence to face any threat, anytime, 
anywhere. L et us cons! der these two needs i n greater detai I . 

Reform PPBS. 

The current 5-year budget cycle, created in the 1960s, 
has served the ne^s of a three-dimensional industrial -age 
armed force.^ With the advent of the information age and 
the fast pace of technological development, as well as 
changing missions and threats, this time-tested but 
cumbersome process is not movi ng fast enough to al low the 
armed forces to meet these new challenges.^ 

Weapon systems and programs coming online were and 
are developed and fielded using technologies that may 
already be dated or outmoded.^” Costly modifications and 
changes become necessary during the development of the 
system and afterwards during the fielding of that system. 
Therelevanttechnologyissimply changing too fast for DoD 
to handle.^^ Reform may be needed. 
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Congress and DoD have undertaken several initiatives 
tostreamlinethisprocessthrough theQuadrennial Defense 
Review, thej oint Requirements Oversight Committee, the 
Unified Command Plan, acquisition reform, better business 
practices, and increased use of off-the-shelf technology.^^ 
There appears to be an understanding, however, that the 
process could and should be more efficient. Yet the entire 
department is so linked to the current three-dimensional 
process that wholesale functional and organizational 
changes may be needed in order to rectify the problems. 
Unfortunately, this may be just too hard to do. 

Preparing the Defense Intelligence Community for 
Four-dimensional Warfare. 

The defense intelligence community faces two 
challenges to its ability to provide timely all-source 
intelligence to the combatant commands in all four 
d i men si on s of wa rf a r e. T h ese ch a 1 1 en ges r el at e to t h e way 
the community i s organized and to its abi I ity to manage and 
disseminate the information it obtains from numerous 
collection sources and methods. 

The i ntel I igence community of theUnited States, largely 
nonexistent until World War 1 1 , was organized to fight the 
Cold War.^'^ It owes its birth mainly to President Harry 
Truman, who realized early in his presidency that he 
needed information on the many world events happening 
around him, particularly as they related to the aggressive 
policies of the Soviet Union. In signing the National 
Security Act of 1947, Truman created the national security 
structurethat still existstoday.^^Theconcept of centralized 
intelligence was no longer a theory but reality. Over the 
years the intelligence community has served this nation 
well, in the shadows and out of the public eye, facing new 
and unheard-of chal I enges. There were many successes and 
somefailures.^^ 

As technology evolved, the collection capabilities of the 
intelligence community increased manyfold, providing key 
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information to policymakers and warfighters alike.^^ 
Technology elevated the intelligence community's role in 
our nation's defense against the Soviet threat. Before the 
advent of the information age, which has given relatively 
easy access to information to everyone, research and 
development in imagery and cryptology moved the United 
States into the forefront of information systems 
technology.^® New agencies evolved to handle these new 
collection methods.^® All of these agencies became a part of 
the vast defense intelligence community. Designed to fight 
the evil empire through functional organization, this 
community is now facing serious organizational and 
philosophical challenges as it tries to meet the asymmetric 
threats and cyber wars of the future. It is a daunting 
challenge. 

Roughly centered on the Director of Central I ntelligence 
(DCI) and the intelligence community management staff, 
each of the intelligence agencies operates separately, 
answering to either the DCI , the Secretary of Defense, or 
both.^^ Though the DCI heads the intelligence community, 
the real ity of it al I is that the Secretary of Defense manages 
and controls most of the intelligence assets. The 
organizational shortcomings of the intelligence community 
posed substantial problems even when we faced the single 
Soviet threat; it isstill moreof a problem today. Essentially, 
the intelligence community is too large, too 
compartmentalized, and unabletosharethevast amount of 
data it collects on a daily basis in a collaborative manner. 

The DCI, moreover, continues to be head of the 
community in name only. This hampers the ability of the 
community to develop the kind of strong central focus it 
needs as it faces the transnational, multi-dimensional, and 
asymmetric threats of tomorrow. Driven by this historical 
andstill veryreal dichotomy,thecommunity isapproaching 
these various asymmetric challenges in a fragmented and 
patchwork manner, causing duplication of effort and 
expense. Congress, through the I ntelligence Committees, is 
all too aware of this predicment and is becoming 
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increasingly frustrated. Is it time for a wholesale 
reorganization of the intelligence community? This course 
has been studied, yet there have been no executive or 
legislative remedies forthcoming.^^ Reorganizing the 
intelligence community, it has been said, is like turning 
around an aircraft carrier. It cannot bedonequickly or with 
a great deal of precision without assistance. It may be that 
what is called for is something on the scale of the 
Goldwater-N ichols Act (DoD Reorganization Act of 1986) to 
move the intelligence community into the 21st century.^'^ 

Another challenge is the intelligence community's 
inability to manage and disseminate the vast amount of 
information tunneling into its receiving systems. To date, 
the effort has been piecemeal. Attempts have been made to 
secure collaboration in the development of various 
collection and analytical tools, but they have not been 
consistently manag^ or monitored.^^ 

Technology is starting to become a threat as well as a 
benefit.^® On the one hand, increasing technological 
sophistication means that our ability to access and gather 
information is increasingly being matched by our ability to 
manage and disseminate it. This development will, over 
time, reduce the problem alluded to in the preceding 
paragraph.^^ On the other hand, the increasing openness 
and availability of information made possible by the 
I nternet have created new threats by reducing the relative 
advantage once held by the U.S. intelligence community. 
T h e i nf or mat i on systems arealsoincreasinglyvulnerableto 
penetration by state or non-state actors. Computer network 
defense is becoming a key operational concern that all 
policymakers and commanders must consider in their 
planning.^^ 

Conclusion. 

There is no reason to regard these challenges as 
insurmountable. Historically the nation's armed forces 
have succeeded in overcoming an endless succession of 
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problems. New political, social, cultural, doctrinal, and 
technical challenges have confronted our armed forces from 
Valley Forgeto Kosovo. What is needed now are new ideas 
and initiatives enabling our nation to better deal with the 
transnational threats and asymmetric challenges that will 
assuredly face us in the years to come. It is to be hoped that 
this chapter will generate creative thought and further 
dialogue to assist DoD in its efforts to achieve such goals. 
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CHAPTER 17 



TERRORISM AND NATIONAL DEFENSE: 
THE CONGRESSIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

William Natter 

I have spent a number of years working for 
Representative I ke Skelton, Ranking Minority Member on 
the House Armed Services Committee, during the course of 
which I have had the chance to observe firsthand the 
workings of Congress and think seriously about the issues 
that concern us in the present book. ^ I donot consider myself 
an expert in the field of national security. However, I do 
have a working knowledgeof the matters at hand. I am on 
even firmer ground when I speak about my place of 
employment— Congress— and its inner workings. And it is 
to this dimension of the problem that I will reserve my 
comments. 

I would like to present a perspective which both comes 
from Congress and sheds light on it. To grapple with the 
more important issues raised in this book, we should 
understand the role and viewpoint of Congress. Such 
understanding brings to light the pressures and 
motivations that result in congressional action which, in 
turn, affects national security, for better or for worse. Above 
all other relevant observations, it is important to remember 
that Congress is accountable— accountable for events, 
accountable for explanations, accountable for the very 
actions and decisions pursued bythevarious agencies of the 
federal government. If any readers are skeptical on this 
point, I would encourage you to join your congressman at a 
town meeting so you can hear for yourself the variety of 
questions, comments, and criticisms heor sheisrequired to 
address in 30-second responses. I n terms of accountability, 
this means that every 2 years elected representatives must 
stand before their electorates and renegotiate their 
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contract. For senators, it is, of course, every 6 years. And 
each must stand in the shoes of his or her constituency, 
represent their respective values, and judgetheworthiness 
of particular ideas or proposals— both proposals of response 
and proposals of prevention. 

For our present purposes, it is most important to 
remember that congressional accountability includes what 
I refer to as "accountability to the unreasonable." Much of 
the American public is extremely passionate about 
protecting the homeland from terrorist attack or protecting 
their sons and daughters from random acts of violence 
abroad— and they demand answers. They demand action 
and demand results. Members know this and respond 
accordingly. American citizens often ask, what is being 
done? What assurances do we have? How much money has 
been spent? And, perhaps the most significant question, 
haveweasa nation done everything possible?Toa member 
of Congress, they ask, "Have you done everything 
conceivably possible?" This last question leaves 
representatives and senators vulnerable if, heaven forbid, 
something catastrophic occurs. Consider for yourself the 
difficulty of responding to such a question. 

All of these questions require members of Congress to 
seek results. Understanding these pressures goes a long 
way towards understanding particular spending priorities 
and congressional directives. Why are new initiatives 
undertaken? Because they provide "answers." Additional 
money is given for research in chemical and biological 
defense programs because it is an answer. The Marine 
Corps' Chemical/Biological Incident Response Force 
(CBIRF) is created because it, too, is an answer. The 
creation of the National Guard Rapid Assessment and 
I nitial Detection (RAI D) team concept is an answer, as is a 
proposal for additional spending for the Health and Human 
Services' Medical Strike Teams. All of these initiatives are 
answers, as is the existence of more than 43 departments 
and agencies claiming an interest in responding to a 
potential terrorist threat or incident. All are responses of a 
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sort. And, although I must admit that they may not 
necessarily represent appropriate or effective responses, 
they are something. 

So what doesthis mean for actions that Congress might 
take? In short. Congress needs a plan, and the more 
comprehensive, the better. It needs to be a plan preferably 
provided by a non-congressional source, such as from 
members of the various federal departments or agencies, or 
from business, academia, or the executive branch as part of 
the President's annual budget submission to Congress. The 
more comprehensive the plan submitted, the more 
favorably it will be received. If such a plan is not submitted, 
mark my words. Congress will enact a version of its own. It 
has been known to do this from time to time. Yet, if the 
historical experience is any indication, I suspect a 
con gr essi on a 1 1 y-i n i t i ated r espon se t o ter r or i sm wou I d I i kel y 
prove to be a hodgepodge, inefficient, driven by 
parochialism and partisanship at the expense of the 
national interest, and thus ineffective. This would be 
unfortunate. 

Although I do not want to get in the position of 
prescribing the response, let me mention a few points that 
should be consider^ as part of any policy that is proposed. 
First, there should be a greater awareness of the 
problem at hand, and this awareness should be 
institutionalized. For instance. Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Flenry Shelton, with his 
anti -terrorism initiative, is a case in point. Known asj -34, 
thej oint Staff's Deputy Director for Combating Terrorism 
oversees the preparation of worldwide vulnerability 
assessments for U.S. forces and installations. This office is 
responsible for performing more than 90 assessments a 
year, in addition to those performed by the individual 
services. I would argue that this initiative has already 
improved DoD's force protection measures and command 
awareness. It should continue, and General Shelton should 
receive additional support from the highest levels of the 
administration. 
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Interagency training exercises represent another 
method for improving our state of awareness. Such field 
exercises should continue, and be repeated over and over 
again. The participants in these exercises should invite 
congressional representatives and staff in order to improve 
executive- legislative branch relations. I had the benefit of 
serving as an observer at such an exercise more than a year 
ago in Norfolk, Virginia, one that proved to be a most 
rewarding experience. However, readers may be surprised 
to learn (at least I was) of the initial resistance I received 
from officials of the Federal Bureau of I nvestigation (FBI). 
The top participating FBI official said he did not want a 
congressional staff member to be present. He particularly 
did not want congressional staff at the standard closing 
critique where discussion would invariably include a 
discussion of "lessons learned." Fortunately, the Special 
O per at i on s commu n i ty r ecogn i zed t h e potent i a I va I u e of my 
participation and urged my involvement. The experience 
has served me well in my official duties. If we believe the 
service axiom, "We must train the way we fight," then in 
order to facilitate the availability of necessary resources, 
the legislative branch must fully understand the 
inseparable concerns of resource needs and resource 
employment requirements. 

Second, the president needs to take a greater 
interest in this subject, and not just for speaking 
engagements. I am talking about day-to-day operations. 
The national coordinator for transnational threats, Mr. 
Dick CLarke, sits on the National Security Council (NSC) 
staff in accordance with Presidential Decision Directives 
(PDD) 62 and 63. Clarke and his assistant, Ms. Lisa 
Gordon-H agerty, should be commended for thei r good work. 

However, the NSC staff is advisory in nature. True 
influence, true power— at least in the budgeting 
process— and therefore true results must derive directly 
from the president and not from an advisor. Future 
presidents must be cognizant of this point. They should 
make a habit of asking all cabinet secretaries for regular 
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progress reports on the effort to address transnational 
threats. 

Third, we need to rethink legislative and 
regulatory oversight, modifying and updating the 
ecistingstatutes, if necessary. Again, I do not pretend to 
be an expert in this area, but would implore such 
individuals as Elizabeth Rindskopf-Parker, Richard 
Marshall, Spike Bowman, and those with comparable 
experience to assist with the exploration of needed and 
feasible improvements. It is easy to sit in one's office and 
make a policy determination bas^ onthefactsat hand. It is 
a I i ttl e more d i ff i cu 1 1, however, to ant i ci pate t he su bsequ ent 
interpretation and implementation of statutory fixes. On 
such a complicated issue involving the convergence of 
national security, law enforcement, and intelligence 
involvement, it is important for us to examine legal issues 
with great care. If the information age has brought with it a 
need for updated laws, then let us examine the proposals. 
But, again. Congress will need to receive convincing 
testimony from noncongressional sources prior to approval 
of any far-reaching statutory revision. 

My fourth and final point concerns the pursuit of 
structural reforms. Structural reforms are needed, 
perhaps on the scale of the DoD reforms of 1986. That 
is, perhaps we need a "Gold water- Nichols Reform Act" 
equivalent for the defense, intelligence, and law 
enforcement communities. As we have heard, there is a 
need for a "cross-pol I i nation" of expertise. Perhaps we 
should establish programs whereby mid-level professionals, 
from intelligence, DoD, FBI, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA), the State Department, etc, 
are requi red to spend 2- to 3-year sti nts i n positi ons outsi de 
their agency of origin, further mandating that such a joint 
criterion be a prerequisite for promotion. Such a 
requirement would certainly get the attention of the 
national security and law enforcement communities and, 
moreover, elevate the issue of transnational threats within 
their respective departments or agencies. 
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Perhaps we could open further the DoD senior service 
schools to these same individuals, and establish exchange 
programs for mid-level U.S. Government professionals and 
members of the business world as well. It may well bethatat 
this juncture such ideas area bit premature and that more 
time is needed for the prerequisite bureaucratic and 
cultural "percolation." But the idea of cross-pol I i nation 
certainly has gained a greater audience since I first 
discussed it with National Defense University professor 
Bard O'Neil I a few years ago. I suspect the idea will continue 
togainsupport.Perhapsitandtheother propose I s w i 1 1 soon 
receive the necessary consideration. In any event, I would 
not delay for a universal consensus to coalesce in the 
executive branch, thus causing Congress itself to take the 
lead. 

In conclusion, I will echo earlier sentiments: "So many 
questions, so few answers." Still, the four points for 
consideration mentioned above must be addressed before 
we embrace any proposed solution. 

ENDNOTE - CHAPTER 17 

1. The opinions expressed in this chapter are those of this author 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the House Armed Services 
Committeor any other individual. 
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CHAPTER 18 



NEWINSTITUTIONS AND NEWWAYS 
OF OPERATING 

J effrey A. Hunker 



Introduction. 

The U.S. economy is now an information economy. The 
Commerce Department reports that during the mid-1990s 
over one-third of U.S. economic growth originated in 
information technology fields; no doubt that percentage is 
already much higher. Along with the benefits of this 
development come some costs in the form of increased 
dependency on secure and reliable cyber systems. Business 
and government, including the military, have come 
increasingly to depend on these networked systems. 
Unfortunately, these systems are subject to deliberate 
disruptions, theft, and outright attack. The perpetrators 
can be pranksters, but they can alsobeterrorists, organized 
criminal cartels, and hostile nation-states. Most break-ins 
have been mere inconveniences, albeit costly; but the 
potential for truly serious disruption is growing 
exponentially. 

President William J . Clinton has acted to protect our 
cyber networks. In 1998 he called for a national cyber 
defense strategy. Then inj anuary2000, he released version 
1.0 of the National Plan for Information Systems Protection 
(the National Plan).^ A month later he met with leaders of 
the Internet industry to plan additional actions for cyber 
security. In March 2000, he ordered federal departments to 
take extraordinary steps to provide protection against 
distributed denial of service attacks.^ Two fundamental 
factors shape this program. First, cyber security is one 
component of an overall redefinition of national security. 
Second, cyber security poses an agenda that can be 
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managed, but never solved. The program underway is only a 
partial solution to the challenges, and much remains to be 
done. Thesetwofactors shape not only those efforts that are 
currently underway, but also the next generations of 
initiatives for information systems protection. 

Fundamental Rethinking of National Security. 

Our agenda for cyber security represents a fundamental 
rethinking of what we mean by national security, and how 
we act to protect it. This rethinking is the consequence of a 
complex shift of our enemies, our priorities, and our 
vulnerabilities. In the past, national security has been 
strictly a government responsibility. Military, diplomatic, 
and i ntel I i gence assets protected the U n ited States agai nst 
overseas threats. Law enforcement— carefully excluded 
from playing any role in national defense— was employed to 
defend the United States against domestic threats. The 
threats were usually well defined— they emanated from 
country X or group Y. U.S. business had almost no direct 
role. 

The emergi ng threat of cyber attack turns t hi s paradi gm 
u psi de down . T h e pr i vate sector— U . S . cor por at i on s— h as t o 
solve this problem in partnership with the federal 
government. Likethel nternet itself, nosingleorganization 
is responsible for the security of our cyber systems. 
However, si nee most of the critical information systems are 
owned and operated by the private sector, they must share 
i n the responsi bi I ity for defendi ng them. This responsi bi I ity 
cannot be regulated. The fast pace of I nternet developments 
precludes such a traditional approach. Furthermore, the 
anonymity afforded by networks, and their international 
reach, complicates the task of making a clear, a priori 
identification of emerging threats. As in the recent 
distributed denial of service attacks, it may be sometime 
before we know the source or intent of the 
disruptions— foreign or domestic. 
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One thing stands clear— the nature of threats to our 
nation, in the domestic sphere in particular, has changed. 
This is forcing the United States to reexamine its 
traditional views of national security and the way it is 
organized to face threats. As the chief law enforcement 
organization, thej ustice Department will play a leading 
role in facing the security challenges of critical 
infrastructure protection, terrorism, and the threat from 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD).Theprivatesector has 
a major role to play in working with the Department on 
these issues. With its special role as the voice of business, 
the Commerce Department serves as a central point of 
contact and coordination with the private sector. It is 
supported by other departments and agencies which enjoy 
special relationships with individual sectors, as for example 
the Department of Energy does with the energy sectors of 
the nation. 

The E mergi ng Agenda. 

The National Plan lays out ten programmatic 
initiatives.^ New institutions, and new ways of operating, 
are being developed by both the federal government and 
leading industries to address the new responsibilities and 
challenges. The ten initiatives can be condensed into the 
following five broad areas: building an effective 
public-private partnership; government as a model of 
information security; education and training; research and 
development; effective law enforcement and national 
security capabilities. Let's look at each. 

Building an Effective Public-Private Partnership. Three 
characteristics of the Internet dictate that a 
federally-centered national program will fail: (1) most of the 
Internet and networked information systems are in private 
sector hands;'^ (2) only the loosest structures oversee 
I nternet activity; and (3) the pace of I nternet i nvestment far 
outstrips the established Federal regulatory pace. These 
factors dictate a shared approach— a voluntary partnership 
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between the federal government (in particular, the federal 
national security community) and the private sector. What 
drives the success of this partnership will be self-interest: 
the recognition that the Internet needs to be secure and 
reliable if it is to succeed as an e-commerce medium. 

Core to this emerging partnership is the newly formed 
Partnership for Critical Information Security, which brings 
together over 130 Fortune 500 companies for joint action on 
cyber security. Sectoral dialogue and cooperation are 
fostered by a system of Federal "sector liaisons" in 
appropriate departments (e.g., the Treasury Department 
working with the banking and finance industries). New 
ways i n which trusted partners i n busi ness and government 
can share threat and vulnerability information are being 
developed— e.g., the Financial Services Information 
Sharing and Analysis Center (FS/ISAC), which provides a 
mechanism by which participating companies may 
anonymously share incident and vulnerability data. 

Government as a Model of Information Security. While 
the private sector must take responsibility, the federal 
government can provide model sand leadership. Thefederal 
government can exemplify cutting-edge best practices and 
drive the deployment of new technologies. This agenda 
i ncl udes the fol I owi ng topics: 

• Building a Trained Organization reflects the 
desperate shortage of trained Federal cyber security 
experts. 

• Developing a Framework of Best Practices that 
federal agencies and departments (and those outside the 
federal government) can apply. Unfortunately, there is no 
commonly accepted framework now. 

• Vigilance against Vulnerabilities is a dominant 
goal as large and complex organizations proceed to identify 
and prioritizetheir information security needs. Forthefirst 
time. Federal civilian agencies are being directed, with 
generally inadequate resources, to improve cyber security. 
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Again, there exists no accepted and fully adequate 
methodology for accomplishing this. 

• Sharing Information across federal agencies, with 
non-Federal security organizations (e.g., the 
Carnegie-Mellon CERT), and with the private sector. 

• Warning, Response, and Recovery. The 

Government Civilian Agency Computer Emergency 
Response Center depends heavily on the capabilities of 
Carnegie-Mellon, and is still developing an effective 
protocol for alerting and sharing information among 
Federal agencies. 

• Resources and Accountability remain major 
challenges, which may require fundamental reforms to 
address. Federal budgeting, on both the executive and 
congressional sides, does a poor job of addressing 
cross-cutting needs that are not directly linked to 
organizational mission. To address Y2K reprogramming 
requirements, for example, both Congress and the executive 
branch created new exclusively dedicated mechanisms.^ 

Education and Training. The United States faces a 
desperate nationwide shortage of workers skilled in both 
information technology in general and cyber security in 
particular.TheNational Plan seeks to add r ess t h i s pr obi em 
by creating a series of educational and training initiatives. 
These aim to bring into the federal government a cadre of 
highly skilled information technology (IT) security 
professionals and to upgrade the existing skills of IT 
professionals within the federal government. However, 
these Federal initiatives will not in themselves address the 
nationwide shortages, and should be viewed only as pilot 
programs for a much more extensive national commitment 
involving substantial business participation. 

Central tothe educational iniatives of the National Plan 
is the Federal Cyber Service "scholarship for service" 
program. The concept is based closely on the 1958 National 
Defense Education Act. In both NDEA and the current 
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proposal, the government pays for the education and living 
expenses of persons earni ng a bachelor's or master's degree 
from an accredited university in the requisite fields, in 
exchange for a commitment to serve with the federal 
government for a stipulated period of time. Preliminary 
discussions with a number of universities are underway. 

Research and Development. To preserve U.S. cyber 
security, it is vital that we retain our technological edge, 
hencethe need to foster Research and Development (R&D). 
Two major R&D actions are underway or proposed. First, 
Federal R&D spending for cyber security is being increased 
35 percent in the 2001 FY Federal budget— to $606 million. 
Most of this will be directed to Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA)® and the National Security 
Agency. Proposals have also been made to increase support 
for certain civilian R&D programs, such as the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology at the Commerce 
Department. The increases proposed are substantial, 
although they would be added to a very small base. 

Second, industry and government are working together 
to design a new Institute for Information Infrastructure 
Protection (HIP). The HIP is necessary because existing 
federal and private R&D programs still leave gaps in the 
national cyber security research portfolio. The Y2K episode 
amply illustrates this problem. A concern arising from the 
widespread remediation of computer systems was that a 
malicious code might also be inserted into the systems. It 
would have been very useful had some automated process 
for detecting such a malicious code been available. However, 
neither government agencies nor private sector sources 
engaged in R&D were developing such tools. Researchers in 
the private sector had neglected this area of investigation 
because there was no market demand for such a product. 
The public agencies had neglected it becausethey could not 
see how such a product would help them fulfil their 
missions. Yet everyone agreed that such a product would 
have been extremely useful. Clearly there is need todevel op 
a new kind of R&D institution that focuses on issues 
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neglected by existing federal programs and market-driven 
R&D. 

HIP would concentrate primarily upon funding, 
coordinating, and integrating research on advanced science 
and technology areas that are not being addressed through 
existing industry or government programs. It would not 
compete with industry. It would fund top-quality basic 
research. It would also fund and/or conduct more applied 
activities such as modeling and identifying vulnerabilities 
in U.S. information infrastructure systems and providing 
testbeds for information assurance technologies. To meet 
these needs, the Institute would: 

• Haveonly asmall expert staff. The Institute would 
carry out its missions by funding and tasking existing 
organizations or groups, operating in a manner similar to 
DARPA. 

• Supplement, not absorb, existing research. It 

would coordinate its information infrastructure protection 
activities closely with ongoing efforts in the U.S. 
Government, the private sector, and academia. The 
Institute would also provide demonstration and 
devel opment support for key foundati ons of cyber assu ranee 
such as benchmarks and standards, provision of testbeds, 
and curriculum development. 

• Have close working ties to both industry and 
concerned Federal agencies. To ensure coordination 
and relevance to Federal priorities, the Institute would 
report to a federal Coordinating Council consisting of 
principal science and technology leaders. The Institute 
would also seek industry guidance from the National 
Infrastructure Advisory Council (NIAC) and Sector 
Coordinators. Private corporations and Federal agencies 
would be encouraged to fund and support projects or to I end 
in-kind support. 

Effective Law Enforcement and National Security 
Capabilities. Unlike earlier national security issues. 
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domestic law enforcement and overseas defense 
responsibilities may be difficult to disentangle. This 
requires coordination and information-sharing between 
previously separate organizations. It also requires new 
structures and capabilities. These include: 

• The National Infrastructure Protection Center. 

This is designed to fuse defense, intelligence, and law 
enforcement capabilities for threat analysis and warning, 
and incident response and investigation. Though part of the 
FBI organization, the N I PC has substantial staff from the 
defense, intelligence, and other law enforcement agencies. 
The eventual goal also includes a close operating 
relationship with local and international resources, and 
with the private sector. 

• Intrusion detection monitoring systems. These 
are intended to provide additional warning and notice of 
i 1 1 i ci t system activity. The Department of Defense (DoD) has 
already invested significant effort in creating a series of 
systems, integrated through the Joint Task 
Force-Computer Network Defense (JTF-CND). Federal 
civilian agencies would be protected under a proposed 
parallel system, the Federal Intrusion Detection Network 
(FIDNET). Flowever, the technological currency and 
functionality of these systems need to be improved. The 
National Plan proposes to undertake new research to 
improve on the existing DoD technology. The ultimate goal 
is for a proven intrusion detection system to mi grate to the 
private sector where it can protect key corporations. 

• Information Sharing and Analysis Centers 
(ISACs) or Computer Security Centers. In networked 
environments, it is critical that information about 
vulnerabilities and threats be shared among key network 
players. FI istorically, both legal and administrative 
concerns have largely prevented such interchange. ISACs 
are mechanisms to facilitate such information exchange, 
whether among corporate members only, or between the 
private sector and the federal government. The Financial 
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Services Information Sharing and Analysis Center 
(FS/ISAC) mentioned earlier is one model— providing 
anonymous information exchange among participating 
banks and financial institutions. Computer security centers 
for telecommunications, the Internet community, electric 
power, and oil and gas companies are also either in early 
stage launch, or under development. 

Challenges of the Future. 

Ongoing initiatives in the five areas described above— 
public-private partnership, government as a model, 
research and development, education and training, and 
enhanced law enforcement and intelligence 
capabilities— capture most of the activity now underway as 
part of the National Plan. This work, however, is only the 
beginning. Major challenges remain in our efforts to deal 
with transnational threats. Among the principal 
outstanding unresolved issues are the foil owing: 

An Agenda for the Federal Government. Government 
organization is in need of fundamental restructuring in 
several areas. 

• Government Decisionmaking that Matches 
I nternet Speed. Budget cycles and technological cycles do 
not coincide. Internet "years" run from 2 to 3 calendar 
months. Sometimes, the actual level of funding remains 
uncertain until well into the current fiscal year— when a 
final budget deal between Congress and the president is at 
last agreed to. Moreover, there is noassurancethat funding 
from fiscal year to fiscal year will be sufficiently predictable 
to support consistent program planning and 
implementation. 

• Reorganizing and Clarifying Responsibilities. 

Interagency cooperation and coordination remain 
inconsistent at best. National defense, intelligence, and law 
enforcement must find common ground. The founding by 
President Clinton oftheNational I nfrastructure Protection 
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Center was an important step on the way to providing 
operational coordination. Unfortunately, it has not yet 
generated the intended result. In the area of policy 
coordination, there still is no single official accountable for 
cyber security within the federal government, or even 
within the civilian Federal agencies. A vigorous discussion 
of this deficiency is underway within Congress and the 
executive branch. To date, however, nosolution isin place. 

• Increasing Effective Effort. The president has 
requested over two billion dollars in support oftheNational 
Plan for fiscal year 2001, which would double the amount 
spent 3 years earlier. In addition to increased resources, 
spending is proportionately shifting towards civilian 
agencies. In FY 2000, 90 percent of the cyber security 
budget was in national security accounts; for FY 2001 the 
corresponding proportion is 75 percent. These proportions 
are moving in the right direction. However, many Federal 
agencies still donotreceiveadequatefunding. Nor istherea 
system in placetomakesurethat funds will be allocated for 
the best uses. 

• Articulating Clear Goals to Shape Technology 
and Commercial Market Development. The federal 
government has not yet presented to industry a unified 
vision of our national security needs. The potential for 
government leadership through procurement and the bully 
pulpit is large but untapped. While the government 
constitutesonly a small part of the overall market, it is also 
the largest single customer. In a network environment, 
particularly in defense procurement, the federal 
government has an extraordinary ability to shape the 
eventual development of standards or interoperability 
protocols^ that will eventually be adopted by the rest of the 
economy and, arguably, by the rest of the world. For 
example, government research and procurement play key 
roles in shaping the ongoing evolution of intrusion 
protection systems and public key infrastructure (PKI) 
systems. An interoperability standard for different vendor 
offerings is needed in both these technologies. Were the 
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federal government better organized, it might be able to 
assert a leadership role. 

• Intelligence Collection and Analysis for 
AmbiguousandAsymmetricThreats. National security 
threats to the United States will change. They will 
increasingly come to share several common characteristics. 
First, the means used by those threatening the United 
States will not be conventional nation-state force projection 
(missiles, bombers), but forms that are both cheaper to 
develop and whose sources are harder to identify (cyber, 
chemical, biological). Second, the targets will likely be 
homeland assets, in particular commercial and economic 
i nfrastructures. Thi rd, thethreats wi 1 1 come from a far more 
diverse group of enemies, be they terrorists, organized 
criminals, or isolated individuals of whatever mental or 
political persuasion. 

The expanding range of these ambiguous and 
asymmetric national security threats challenges the Cold 
War intelligence system— which was adept at counting 
missiles and tanks, but was not designed for these 
amorphous, low-profile, and shifting threats. There is a 
fundamental need for a thorough review of our intelligence 
and law enforcement information-gathering, analysis 
assessment, and distribution systems. 

An Agenda for Industry. We must adapt 
risk-management techniques to cyber security. Insurance 
and audit tools are well -establish^ mechanisms by which 
companies and organizations assess and manage their 
exposure to various risks— financial, legal, natural, and 
commercial. Legal and management practices dictate that 
these concerns rise to the Board of Directors and senior 
management. T o date, only very I i mited progress has been 
made in extending these techniques to the management of 
cyber security threats. A number of factors slow the use of 
risk-management techniques— the absence of a widely 
accepted benchmark of cyber security practices defining 
"due diligence," the need for management education, and 
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the absence of a compelling legal or liability regime 
addressing cyber security risks. 

Arguably, however, the widespread extension of 
insurance, audit, and other commercial risk-management 
techniques to cyber security is the single most powerful 
for ce f or i mpr ovi n g n et wor k secu r i ty . T h e N at i on a I S ecu r i ty 
Council and others in the federal government are 
aggressively working with these risk-management 
communities to help extend the use of these techniques. 
Difficult issues emerge in regard to cyber security 
insurance. For example, most insurance is void under acts 
of war.^ Yet what is war in an information systems 
environment? Such issues, spanning legal, policy, and 
economic concerns, may have significant ramifications for 
the eventual form of the market for cyber security 
insurance. 

J oint Federal -Private Sector Concerns. Several relevant 
concerns are unique neither tothefederal nor tothe private 
sector, but rather are shared between the two. 

• A System for Cyber Reconstitution. Work 
addressing Y2K concerns helped to illustrate that 
widespread or system-wide computer failures would have 
devastating effects on the nation. Such work also concluded 
that effective computer system reconstitution and 
rebuilding will require coordinated responses across both 
Federal and private sector communities, with the private 
sector having to contribute much of the expertise and 
resources. Unfortunately, the nationwide system required 
for such a coordinated response does not exist. While the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) has the 
authority and capability to coordinate non-cyber disaster 
relief, there is no agreement or system in place for a 
corresponding cyber incident. Nor are the legal 
underpinnings for coordinated national cyber 
reconstitution in place. Federal decisionmakers are not, at 
the moment, clear as to how key statutory measures, 
especially the Defense Production Act and the Stafford Act, 
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should be applied to address the consequences of a cyber 
attack. 

• Expanding the Educational Agenda. Cyber 
security needs to become a factor in corporate, legal, and 
government decisionmaking— reflecting the reality that 
secureand reliable information systems havenow becomea 
fundamental necessity of U.S. commerce and governance. 
Law and business schools should include courses on 
transnational threats in their curriculums. America's 
future decisionmakers must be educated on such issues, 
irrespective of whether their careers are in the public or 
private sector. Transnational threats are not a matter of 
concern for the government alone, nor are they merely a 
technical concern. 

• Creating a Legal Frameworkfor Cyber security. 

How we deal with information that resides on these 
networked systems and prepare for and react to system 
failures raises complex legal and policy issues. One critical 
and contentious area is how both public and private sector 
activities affect privacy i nterests. Other issues i nclude: H ow 
will courts determine and apply standards for liability? 
What levels of due diligence exist for information security 
challenges? How should lawmakers generate new policy 
options in this highly technical environment? The 
Electronic Communications Privacy Act and other key 
statutes need to be carefully reexamined in light of therise 
of more sophisticated cyber threats and the development of 
new technology. There a re even morebasicand unanswered 
legal issues affecting privacy, security, and liability in an 
environment of growing cyber security threats. 

• Whois"us'7 Thecyber security agenda is manifestly 
international in scope. Yet, while government and industry 
must work together to deal with cyber security threats, it is 
not clear which corporate citizens should be considered as 
part of the U.S. security establishment. To enhance 
security, information of a sensitive nature (classified or 
unclassified) may have to be passed on. But to whom? 
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Should we base our decision on whether or not potential 
recipient companies are U.S.-chartered? What if they are 
multinational in nature?This issue is of long standing, and 
no good framework for addressing it appears to exist. 

Conclusion. 

The agenda for cyber security is sti 1 1 under construct! on. 
New organizational structures must bedeveloped, the legal 
framework for further public-private partnership must be 
built, challenging international issues must be addressed. 
The National Plan is subtitled "An Invitation to a Dialogue" 
for the very good reason that si gnifi cant work remai ns to be 
done in building the framework for a new national security 
partnership. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 18 

1. The National Plan for Information Systems Protection, Version 
1.0: An Invitation to a Dialogue, Washington, DC: The White House, 
J anuary 2000. Available at www.ciao.gov. 

2. A "denial-of-service" attack is an attempt by attackers to prevent 
legitimate users of a service from using that service. See 
http://www.cert.org/ tech_tips/ denial_of_servicehtml#l 

3. These are (1) identify critical infrastructure assets and shared 
interdependencies, and address vulnerabilities; (2) detect attacks and 
unauthorized intrusions; (3) develop robust intelligence and law 
enforcement capabilities to protect critical information systems, 
consistent with law; (4) share attack warnings and information in a 
timely manner; (5) create capabilities for response, reconstitution, and 
recovery; (6) enhance research and development in support of programs 
1-5; (7) train and employ adequate numbers of information security 
specialists; (8) conduct outreach to make Americans aware of the need 
for improved cyber security; (9) adopt legislation and appropriations in 
support of programs 1-8; and (lO)ensurethefull protection of American 
citizens' civil liberties, their rights to privacy, and their rights to the 
protection of proprietary data. 

4. A frequently cited statistic is that 90 percent of networked 
information systems are non-federal; the factual basis for this 
statement is unclear, but it is probably not a bad guess. 
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5. These included the Special Assistant to the President for Y2K 
(J ohn Koskinan), with responsibilities for coordinating Federal and 
national Y2K preparedness, andthespecial SenateY2K appropriations 
subcommittee chaired by Senator Bennett. Both institutions cut across 
the preexisting divisions of responsi bility. 

6. The Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) is the 
central research and development organization for DoD. It manages 
and directs selected basic and applied research and development 
projects, and pursues research and technology where risk and payoff are 
both very high and where success may provide dramatic advances for 
traditional military roles and missions and dual-use applications. 

7. Common protocols are currently being developed in order to 
promote the evolution of the Web and ensure its interoperability. The 
challenge is to maketheWeb access! bleto all by promotingtechnologies 
that take i nto account the vast differences i n culture, education, abi I ity, 
material resources, and physical limitations of users on all continents. 

8. This is a requirement of many reinsurers. 
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